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INTRODUCTION 

BRAZILIAN  folklore  offers  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  in  the  Western 
World.  There  is  none  comparable  to  it  north  of  the  Caribbean  or  even  in 
the  neighboring  Central  or  South  American  republics. 

Several  factors,  none  of  them  dominant,  are  responsible.  First,  Brazil’s  size 
and  location  (more  than  a  quarter-million  square  miles  larger  than  the  United 
States,  largely  in  the  tropics)  and  its  natural  barriers  of  rivers  and  mountain 
ranges  have  allowed  local,  isolated  cultures  of  a  relatively  thinly-spread  popu¬ 
lation  to  flourish  unmolested  for  generations.  Illiteracy  is  very  high,  and  so  folk¬ 
ways  have  had  a  perfect  locale  for  undisturbed  and  uninfluenced  development. 

Even  the  sources  and  composition  of  the  intermingled  racial  cultures  have  been 
unique.  The  predominant  white  factor  is,  of  course,  transplanted  Portuguese  — 
not  Spanish  —  a  people  at  once  remote  yet  aggressive  during  centuries  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  crusades,  and  inquisitions,  endowed  with  an  irrepressible  sense  of  fun, 
and,  above  all,  steeped  in  its  own  lore.  Besides  the  Portuguese,  there  are  two  other 
ancient  and  virile  cultures,  the  indigenous  Indian  and  the  transplanted  Negro. 
Even  though  long  held  in  slavery  by  the  whites  (and  even  by  each  other),  they 
have  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  a  social  equability  unknown  to  the  northern  mind. 
And  about  them  all  has  been,  always,  the  influential  Catholic  Church.  While 
each  has  kept  its  individuality,  each  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  other, 
absorbing  certain  features,  bestowing  others,  influencing  and  being  influenced  — 
the  usual  interplay  of  positive  and  disparate  forces. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  one  will  find  any  unusual  number  of  folkways  peculiar 
to  Brazil.  Those  who  pursue  the  background  readings  suggested  in  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  list  will  be  impressed  by  the  universality  of  customs,  whether  in  the 
Pacific  Islands,  Africa,  the  British  Isles,  the  United  States,  or  Brazil.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  in  vividness,  expansiveness,  and  picturesqueness.  Thus,  religious  ex¬ 
pression  ranges  from  long,  gay,  brilliant  festivals  of  the  saints  to  mad  ravings 
of  religious  fanatics.  Common  beliefs  and  superstitions  sometimes  exercise  un¬ 
usual  domination  over  common  people’s  lives.  But  Brazilian  folklore  is  even  more 
potent ;  it  is  a  positive  influence  in  national  artistic  expression.  Its  themes  have 
provided  successful  bases  for  some  of  the  best  poetry,  music  and  fiction.  In  some 
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instances,  it  has  provided  an  idiom.1  And  in  the  desafio  —  the  singing  contest 
—  it  has  produced  a  remarkable,  original  form  of  folk  art. 

The  standard  works  of  background  cited  in  the  list  following  (folklore,  an¬ 
thropology,  primitive  religion),  published  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  drawn 
relatively  little  from  Brazilian  sources.  This  is  unfortunate,  though  probably 
explainable.  First-hand  studies  of  African  and  Pacific-Island  aborigines  have 
resulted  largely  as  parts  of  or  byproducts  of  colonizing  and  missionary  activities 
in  those  regions.  But  beyond  this,  fondness  of  such  study  appears  to  be  a  national 
trait.  It  is  strongest  in  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Belgian,  and  present  to 
a  marked  degree  in  the  German  (whose  literature  on  the  Amazon  region  is  still 
the  best  so  far  produced);  the  original  Iberian  temperament,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  never  to  have  entertained  that  interest,  due  possibly  to  its  being  so  steeped 
in  its  own  lore  that  it  could  not  achieve  the  necessary  detachment.  It  has  been 
only  during  the  past  few  decades  that  Brazilians  have  made  a  systematic  effort 
to  collect  and  preserve  legends  and  to  record  folk  practices.  Other  nationals, 
lacking  the  facilities  offered  by  colonizing  and  missionary  programs  and  hin¬ 
dered  by  Brazil’s  vast  distances  and  difficult  physical  barriers  —  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  difficult  language  —  have  seldom  had  the  opportunity  to  make  extensive 
studies. 

Brazilians  have  been  increasingly  active,  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  in 
recording  their  observations  of  folkways.  Now,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of 
literature  on  most  aspects.  This,  together  with  what  may  be  gleaned  from  various 
other  printed  sources  —  works  of  travel,  fiction,  poetry,  songs,  etc.  —  and  with 
special  studies  in  such  fields  as  folk  music,  religious  fanaticism,  and  the  Negro 
in  Brazil,  constitute  an  interesting  and  vivid  picture.  The  compiler  attempts  to 
list  this  material. 

In  a  territory  so  vast  and  having  such  diversified  ethnological  characteristics 
as  Brazil,  one  should  not  speak  of  a  “Brazilian”  folklore.  The  habits,  beliefs, 
myths,  legends,  and  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cultural  and  industrial 
centers  of  the  South  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  Amazon  region. 

This  compilation  attempts  to  explain  the  social  psychology  of  the  larger  mass 
of  Brazilians  living  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  particularly  in  the  capital  city 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  great  industrial  metropolis  of  S.  Paulo,  and  the  fairly 
densely  populated  regions  which  lie  back  of  those  two  centers  and  in  the  southern 
states.  Throughout  these  sections,  there  is  a  social  composite  of  Portuguese, 
African,  and  Indian  strains,  proportioned  according  to  locality. 

1  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  couplet  quoted  in  the  annotation  to  Caerense’s  Meu 
Sertao  (no.  266),  which  is  untranslatable.  The  phrase  contains  a  typical  sertanejo  expression, 
disapiemo;  apear  is  “to  dismount,”  and  the  prefixed  dis,  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  makes  it 
“dis-dismount.”  The  rest  of  the  spelling  imitates  the  pronunciation  of  the  “hillbillies”  of  that  region. 
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The  rich  folklore  of  the  Amazon  is  not  included.  While  it  affects  to  some 
extent  the  general  myth  heritage,  it  is  in  reality  another  field.  To  include  it 
would  require  investigation  into  aboriginal  customs  and  language  which  would 
confuse  the  purpose  of  this  general  guide.  Only  enough  references  are  given  to 
explain  the  origins  of  commonly-found  legends. 

Even  a  hasty  glance  at  the  references  given  in  this  compilation  will  confirm 
the  fact  that  the  major  portion  is  in  Portuguese.  Before  continuing  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  list,  it  may  be  well  to  pause  to  answer  a 
question:  “Supposing  I  do  not  know  the  Portuguese  language,  and  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  an  extensive  study  of  Brazilian  folklore,  but  do  have  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  subject,  what  shall  I  read?”  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  a 
wholly  satisfactory  answer,  for  unless  there  is  an  encyclopedic  work  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  desired,  nothing  really  serves.  The  Brazilian  field  is  not  systematically 
covered,  even  in  Portuguese.  In  other  languages,  it  is  even  less  so ;  for  example, 
there  is  nothing  of  consequence  in  English  on  Brazilian  folk  music.  However,  for 
those  desiring  books  in  the  English  language,  some  can  be  recommended.  First 
is  Rodney  Gallop’s  Portugal,  essential  for  background.  Others  are  Sir  Richard 
Burton’s  Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Brazil,  Cunninghame  Graham’s 
A  Brazilian  Mystic,  Vera  Kelsey’s  Seven  Keys  to  Brazil,  and  the  translation 
of  Arthur  Ramos’s  The  Negro  in  Brazil;  these  four  titles  cover  important  phases 
of  the  subject. 

The  annotated  list  which  follows  this  introduction,  in  addition  to  the  section 
called  Brazilian  Folklore  Literature,  comprises  three  kinds  of  material  —  back¬ 
ground,  supplementary,  and  special. 

Background  readings  are  of  two  types,  general  surveys  and  studies  of  Portu¬ 
guese  folklore.  Of  the  first,  the  general,  the  majority  consists  of  philosophical 
approaches  to  folklore,  anthropology,  and  primitive  religion.  Although  the  titles 
are  not  many,  most  of  those  cited  contain  bibliographies  which,  with  those 
readings  recommended  by  Ruth  Benedict  and  others  on  Folklore,  Magic,  Re¬ 
ligion,  etc.,  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Scieyices  will  extend  the  number 
of  references  almost  indefinitely.  The  material  on  Portuguese  folklore,  mainly  in 
Portuguese,  has  a  special  value,  for  it  explains  survivals  in  Brazil.  Background 
is  here  emphasized  because  nothing  comparable  to  it  appears  in  the  Brazilian 
studies. 

The  supplementary  group  also  consists  of  two  types  of  literature,  travel  and 
fiction.  They  are  called  supplementary  because  they  are  not  intended  primarily 
as  sources  for  the  study  of  folklore.  However,  they  do  contain  information  which 
may  not  be  found  elsewhere.  The  works  of  travel,  old  and  new  and  in  various 
languages,  have  useful  observations,  usually  first-hand,  on  basic  manners  and 
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customs.  The  novels  and  short  stories  listed  here  frequently  give  more  detail  and 
present  information  more  vividly  than  do  the  more  formal  treatises. 

The  special  forms  of  Brazilian  folk  expression  are  self-explanatory:  Music  and 
Poetry,  Religious  Fanaticism,  and  the  Negro  in  Brazil.  About  each,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  literature,  and  each  has  a  real  part  in  the  folkways  of  the  country. 

Further  detail  about  each  of  the  eight  sections  of  the  list  follows: 

i.  General  Works  on  Folklore,  Religion,  and  Anthropology.  These 
works,  mainly  in  English,  present  the  fundamentals  of  folklore.  While  these 
standard  authors  usually  ignore  South  America,  examples  of  folk  customs,  myths, 
and  superstitions  in  one  region  usually  have  their  counterparts  in  another ;  thus, 
these  writings  serve  to  explain  many  Brazilian  customs  and  beliefs.  The  most 
useful  is  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough;  its  mass  of  notes  on  sympathetic  magic,  the 
festivals  of  the  seasons,  etc.,  can  be  locally  applied  to  a  considerable  extent.  For 
example,  to  be  born  with  a  caul,  as  was  David  Copperfield,  might  seem  to  mean 
little  to  the  subject  in  hand  until  it  is  learned  that  nasceu  empelicado  is  the  usual 
expression  for  one  “born  lucky.”  The  sneezing  salutation,  the  lore  connected  with 
shadows,  the  breath,  footprints,  etc.,  have  been  carefully  studied  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  authors,  and,  while  direct  reference  to  Brazil  is  rare,  the  instances 
cited  are  frequently  applicable.2  Again,  several  of  these  works  on  primitive  peoples 
discuss  the  couvade  —  the  father’s  taking  to  his  bed  at  the  birth  of  his  child  — 
a  custom  which  the  Brazilian  aboriginals  are  known  to  practice  to  a  greater  extent 
than  possibly  any  other  race. 

ii.  Antecedents  in  Portugal.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
a  careful  study  of  these  books  by  Portuguese  authors  on  the  folkways  of  the 
Iberian  people.  No  one  who  knows  the  South  American  republic  can  read  the 
charming  collections  of  Portuguese  songs  in  the  works  of  Jose  Leite  de  Vas- 
concellos  or  of  Theophilo  Braga  without  identifying  them  with  those  heard  in 
the  New  World;  they  have  been  sung  for  generations.  For  specific  accounts  of 
the  motherland’s  folk  customs,  its  saints’  and  feast  days,  its  sayings  and  super¬ 
stitions,  valuable  works  are  the  previously  mentioned  Portugal,  by  Gallop  (whose 
pen  sketches  might  well  have  been  made  from  social  types  and  surroundings  in 
Brazil)  and  Leite  de  Vasconcellos’s  Tradigdes  populares  de  Portugal,  as  well  as 
the  latter’s  curious  A  Figa.  A  remarkable  instance  of  transplanted  custom  is  the 
romaria,  little  more  than  a  local  procession  in  Portugal,  which  has  become  a 
semi-religious,  semi-profane  pilgrimage,  requiring  months  of  time  to  cover 
boundless  tracts  of  wild  country ;  yet,  in  spite  of  its  changes  in  proportion,  many 
of  its  Portuguese  characteristics  still  hold. 

2  As  far  as  seems  practicable,  these  applications  are  brought  out  in  the  notes  to  the  citations. 
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hi.  Brazilian  Folklore  Literature.  Books  listed  under  this  heading  are 
in  the  main  descriptive  rather  than  analytical,  although  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  —  notably  in  the  works  of  Gilberto  Freyre  —  to  carry  analysis  to  its 
full  extent.  There  is  an  abundant  literature,  to  which  some  of  Brazil’s  best  men 
of  letters  have  contributed,  on  manners,  customs,  popular  festivities  and  super¬ 
stitious  beliefs.  However,  while  it  has  been  much  dwelt  upon,  there  is  one  practice 
that  has  seemed  to  baffle  the  chroniclers  —  the  Carnival,  that  most  colorful  and 
extravagant  of  folk  customs. 

Carnival  refers,  officially,  to  the  three  days  preceding  Lent,  though,  in  practice, 
some  say  that  preparations  for  the  next  year’s  celebration  commence  before  the 
debris  of  the  old  one  has  been  cleared  away.  Carnival  music  is  tried  out  privately 
many  months  ahead,  and  in  January  the  carnavalescos  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  begin 
public  rehearsals  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  usually  on  Saturday  nights.  These 
preliminaries  are  advertised  in  the  newspapers. 

When  Carnival  days  arrive,  the  populace  gives  itself  over  to  festivities.  Busi¬ 
ness,  officially  open  on  the  preceding  Saturday  morning,  subsides ;  by  afternoon, 
revellers  have  taken  possession  of  the  streets  so  completely  that  fancy  costumes  are 
more  common  than  street  clothes. 

There  are  no  organized  activities,  other  than  the  processions  on  the  last  evening. 
For  these,  Carnival  clubs,  such  as  the  Fenianos,  Democraticos,  Tenentes  do  Diabo, 
Pierrots  de  Caverna,  prepare  decorative  and  allegorical  floats.  Should  it  rain, 
nothing  of  the  popular  spirit  is  lost. 

The  gaiety  lies  in  the  antics  of  small  groups  or  of  individuals,  playing  to  no 
audience  except  those  who  pause  to  laugh  at  and  with  them.  A  man  dressed  as 
a  woman  sings  in  a  cracked  soprano  voice ;  an  elderly  colored  man  sucks  hour 
after  hour  at  a  baby’s  nursing-bottle ;  a  photographer  takes  everybody’s  picture 
with  a  cigar  box.  These  and  a  thousand  other  harmless  oddities  are  enjoyed  for 
three  days.  Weaving  through  the  crowds  are  automobiles  carrying  gaily  dressed 
groups,  usually  members  of  a  society  or  bloco  (being  dressed  alike),  who  throw 
confetti  and  streamers  and  spray  pedestrians  with  ethyl-chloride,  called  langa- 
perfume  or  bisnaga. 

Carnival  music  is  catchy  music,  an  invitation  to  sing  and  dance ;  few  fail  to 
accept  the  invitation,  either  in  the  streets  or  in  the  dance  halls.  Occasionally,  a 
song  is  retained  from  the  preceding  year,  but  usually  each  Carnival  brings  a  new 
collection.  Subjects  vary;  the  rhythm  changes,  the  old  maxixe  having  given  way 
to  sambas  and  marchas,  which  in  turn  seem  to  be  yielding  somewhat  to  waltzes 
as  a  concession  to  the  ever-increasing  tourist  traffic.  While  these  songs  are  popular 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Brazil  for  a  period,  their  nature  is  so 
ephemeral  that  they  cannot  be  called  a  part  of  Brazilian  folk  music.  Some  of  the 
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other  manifestations  of  the  popular  spirit,  while  less  spectacular,  are  more  closely 
linked  with  folk  instincts  of  present-day  Brazilians,  as,  for  example,  certain  types 
of  costume. 

After  Carnival  and  its  aftermath,  Mi-careme,  the  St.  John’s  Eve  festivities 
occupy  the  public  mind.  These  are  adequately  described  in  the  references  cited 
in  the  list. 

The  Midsummer  Fires,  as  an  annual  ceremonial,  have  come  down  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough  treats  at  great  length  the  psychology 
of  primitive  races  which  thus  express  their  joy  at  the  re-birth  of  the  year.  In  this 
and  similar  celebrations,  the  Church  has  so  generally  appropriated  the  pagan 
rites  for  the  observance  of  its  own  saints’  calendar  that  origins  are  largely  over¬ 
looked.  An  interesting  example  is  the  procession  of  Saint  George,  the  saint  on 
horseback.  Possibly  to  the  surprise  and  certainly  to  the  gratification  of  a  large 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Rio,  his  image  on  an  immense  white  charger  was  re¬ 
cently  brought  from  its  hiding  place  in  a  small  church  on  one  of  the  down-town 
business  streets,  for  the  first  time  in  sixty-one  years.  The  old  impulses  were  dor¬ 
mant,  not  dead;  that  papier-mache  saint  on  a  wooden  horse  so  excited  throngs 
that  traffic  on  the  main  thoroughfare  was  blocked ;  the  Rio  newspapers  of  May  6, 
1940,  carried  long  descriptions  and  half-page  pictures  of  the  pageant.  As  this 
warlike  Saint  George,  like  England’s  of  dragon  fame,  is  patron  saint  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  army,  the  Minister  of  War  gave  the  celebration  his  official  approval  by 
being  present  with  his  staff  and  providing  transportation  and  military  escort 
(including  two  bands)  for  the  saint  and  his  horse ! 

On  various  other  dates,  particularly  from  May  through  October,  picturesque 
festivals  are  held,  generally  under  the  auspices  of  the  Church.  They  incorporate 
different  phases  of  devotion,  diversion,  or  commercial  exploitation,  and  various 
agencies  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Festa  de  Pirapora,3  held 
on  August  3-5  near  the  city  of  S.  Paulo,  ostensibly  celebrates  the  miraculous 
recovery,  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Tiete,  of  the  image  of  the  local  patron  saint, 
though  it  leans  to  popular  amusement  and  the  dancing  of  the  samba  in  all  its 
original  crudeness.4  The  Festa  de  Bomfim,  in  Bahia,  although  definitely  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  includes  the  curious  influence  of  the  African  race  which  has  brought 
vestiges  of  its  pagan  religion  into  the  New  World  and  has  succeeded  in  having 
some  of  its  objects  of  worship  accorded  a  degree  of  recognition  in  the  Church 
celebration.  Such  a  keen  student  of  ethnology  as  Gilberto  Freyre,  in  his  Casa 
Grande  e  Senzala,  says  that  even  the  priests  insist  upon  the  advantage  of  granting 
to  the  Negroes  the  opportunity  to  practice  their  transplanted  African  festive  rites. 

3  See  M.  W.  Vieira  da  Cunha’s  Festa  de  Bom  Jesus  de  Pirapora. 

4  See  Mario  de  Andrade’s  Samba  Rural  Paulista. 
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A  special  saint  of  dusky  hue,  Saint  Benedict,  is  available  for  the  comfort  of  the 
large  Negro  population. 

The  aquatic  festivals  held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo  are 
among  the  most  interesting  folk  customs  found  anywhere  on  the  South  American 
continent.  For  description  of  one  of  them,  see  A  Festa  do  Divino,  by  Benedicto 
Pires  de  Almeida.  The  festival  at  Iguape,  on  August  4th,  and  that  of  Nossa 
Senhora  dos  Navegantes,  on  August  15th,  are  also  essentially  water  pageants 
whose  popular  nature  entirely  overshadows  any  ecclesiastical  garb  in  which  they 
are  lightly  clothed.  Our  Lady  of  the  Navigators  really  lends  the  aura  of  her  name 
and  presence  to  what  is  little  more  than  a  jamboree.  Picturesque  these  festivals 
are  and  interesting  from  an  ethnological  standpoint,  providing  a  real  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  national  folkways.  The  canoes  taking  part  go  from  place  to  place,  much 
as  if  manned  by  Christmas  carolers ;  the  music  is  a  welcome  break  for  the  small 
settlements  visited.  In  return,  the  visitors  expect  food  and  gifts  of  money  and 
other  necessities  and,  if  need  be,  a  night’s  lodging.  Tradition  demands  that  crews 
be  selected  with  careful  regard  to  protocol :  Each  canoe  must  be  decorated  with 
flowers  and  colored  paper,  and  each  should  have  a  captain,  a  purser,  three  musi¬ 
cians,  and  two  rowers.  If  festivities  are  held  on  shore,  the  musicians  engage  in  an 
allegorical  parade  representing  the  Three  Wise  Men,  before  or  in  the  church. 
The  songs  used  are  genuine  folk  music,  suffering  no  seasonal  change,  as  does 
Carnival  music. 

The  festivals  of  Bom  Jesus  da  Lapa,  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  and  that  of  Con- 
gonhas  do  Campo,  in  Minas  Gerais,  are  of  somewhat  different  nature,  because 
of  their  geographical  position.  These  are  held  in  shrines  which  have  a  special 
sanctity.  Although  both  are  relatively  inaccessible,  they  attract  devotees  and  others 
from  enormous  distances ;  many  travel  on  foot  for  months,  dragging  the  maimed 
and  diseased  with  them.  Some  wayfarers  have  the  pious  hope  of  miraculous  cures, 
but  many  others  bear  merely  the  certain  expectation  of  collecting  alms  from  the 
crowds  attending  the  Festa.  Those  who  accompany  the  afflicted  make  sure  that 
the  blessing  of  giving  is  not  overlooked  by  the  crowds  of  romeiros.  But,  neither 
are  miracles  overlooked;  the  miracle  house  at  Congonhas  do  Campo  contains 
an  impressive  collection  of  wax  and  wooden  arms,  hands,  feet,  tongues,  breasts, 
etc.,  left  by  pilgrims  who  have  received  the  benefit  of  healing.  • 

These  less  savory  aspects  are  not  much  treated  in  recent  folklore  literature. 
However,  Burton’s  Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Brazil ,  published  in 
1869,  gives  interesting  observations,  and  there  has  been  little  change  since  that 
time.  Some  familiarity  with  these  festas,  especially  those  with  which  the  romaria 
is  associated,  helps  immensely  in  understanding  the  strange  events  described  in 
the  writings  listed  under  Religious  Fanaticism,  a  later  section. 
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Most  of  the  worth-while  writings  on  the  serf  do  of  Northern  Brazil  —  that 
strange  region  which  is  especially  appealing  to  students  of  regional  folklore  — 
are  under  the  headings  of  Fiction  and  Religious  Fanaticism  in  this  list.  How¬ 
ever,  some  of  the  basic  studies  in  this  Brazilian  Folklore  Literature  are  worthy 
of  careful  attention.  Such  leading  writers  as  Gustavo  Barroso,  Luiz  da  Camara 
Cascudo,  Leonardo  Motta,  and  Francisco  Augusto  Pereira  da  Costa  are  recom¬ 
mended.  The  works  of  Gilberto  Freyre  are  analytical  and  devoted  to  the 
study  of  social  psychology;  however,  they  also  provide  abundant  illustrative 
material. 

iv.  Travel,  History,  and  Tradition.  The  notes  appended  to  each  work 
listed  give  an  indication  of  scope  and  its  particular  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  folklore.  However,  few  yield  the  intimate  pictures  of  the  Brazilian  country¬ 
side  found  in  Burton’s  Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Brasil,  just  cited. 
This  work  is  particularly  recommended  to  one  unacquainted  with  that  section  of 
the  country,  since  it  contains  pithy  observations  on  local  manners  which  lend 
zest  rarely  attained  in  a  book  of  travel.  Others  having  good  descriptions  of 
customs,  festivities  and  beliefs  of  the  Brazilians  are  Luis  Edmundo’s5  widely 
read  0  Rio  de  Janeiro  no  tempo  dos  Vice-Reis,  of  which  there  is  an  excellent 
translation6  by  Dorothea  H.  Momsen,  and  his  0  Rio  de  Janeiro  do  men  tempo. 
The  remaining  works  cited  contribute  bits  of  information  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance,  as  the  annotations  indicate,  though  most  of  them  are  too  super¬ 
ficial  —  too  concerned  with  the  picturesque  —  to  be  considered  material  con¬ 
tributions  to  social  psychology  or  native  tradition. 

v.  Fiction  Having  Folk  way  Background.  It  must  be  left  to  others  to 
judge  whether  the  remarkably  gifted  group  of  Brazilian  storytellers  who  have 
pictured  life  in  the  sertao  has  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  real  justice  to  local 
folklore  and  folkways  or  merely  to  sell  their  books.  Regardless  of  motive,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  novels  and  short  stories  listed  are  among  “best-sellers”  in  Brazil,  and 
the  public  gets  its  folklore  painlessly.  In  many  instances,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  Brazilian  folkways  in  any  other  form  than  fiction,  which  permits  im¬ 
aginative  approach  and  phraseology. 

The  translation  of  Gustavo  Barroso’s  Mapirunga ,  by  R.  B.  Cunninghame 
Graham  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  contribution  of  fiction  to  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  sertao.7  Similarly,  fiction  depicts  the  inhabitant,  the  sertanejo, 

5  Entered  in  this  list  under  Luis  Edmundo  da  Costa. 

6  Rio  in  the  Time  of  the  Viceroys. 

7  The  term  is  here  applied  to  northeastern  Brazil,  although  there  are  many  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  sertao  of  varying  characteristics  is  found. 
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far  better  than  could  any  formal  analysis.  Cunninghame  Graham  describes  the 
setting  of  the  tragedy  of  Mapirunga  as  follows : 

Between  the  States  of  Bahia,  Ceara  and  Piauhy,  there  is  a  hilly  district, 
about  three  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  backlying,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
sun-scorched  and  arid  to  an  incredible  degree.  The  vegetation  is  all  hard 
and  thorny,  the  grass  is  wiry,  and  almost  impenetrable  thickets  of  low  scrub 
spread  over  vast  extents.  Palms,  Joazeiros,  Ipes  and  Mangabeiras,  Jaca- 
randas  and  Inhambus,  with  Carnahubas  and  a  thousand  more  tower  up  in  the 
more  fertile  valleys,  all  bound  together  with  the  thick  cordage  of  the  lianas, 
that  winding  around  their  trunks,  envelop  all  the  branches,  and  growing  up¬ 
wards  toward  the  light,  crown  the  tree-tops  with  flowers  .  .  .  The  Sertao  in 
general  is  a  cattle-breeding  district  .  .  .  The  herdsmen  of  the  district 
all  dress  in  leather,  even  their  horses  wear  a  panoply  of  hide,  making  them 
look  like  armadillos,  to  protect  them  from  the  thorns .  .  .  They,  and  they 
only,  in  their  leather  armour,  can  ride  the  bush  of  the  Sertao .  .  .  Mixed 
blood  and  isolation,  with  the  inherent  mysticism  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
superstitions  that  the  people  have  inherited,  both  from  the  Negroes  and 
the  Indians,  have  led  them  to  the  formation  of  a  life  unique  in  all  the  world. 

vi.  Music  and  Poetry.  A  number  of  works  by  competent  musical  authorities, 
notably  of  Dr.  Mario  de  Andrade,  are  listed.  They  serve  to  record  and  explain 
the  origins  of  songs  of  the  Brazilian  people,  giving  examples  of  the  samba,  the 
modinha,  etc.  Iberian  and  African  origins  are  analyzed,  and  aboriginal  influences 
are  pointed  out. 

These  diverse  origins  and  the  influence  of  the  new  setting  in  which  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  the  Africans  found  themselves  have,  due  to  the  ready  wit  of  the 
Brazilian,  fostered  a  type  of  genuine  folk  expression  which  is  described  in  many 
of  the  works.  This  is  the  desafio,  the  singing  contest.  Most  of  the  writings,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  record  the  extemporizations  and  give  no  sympathetic  study  of  this 
remarkable  form  of  expression.  Two  contestants  improvise  verses  before  an  audi¬ 
ence  who  listens  and  judges.  The  better  the  rhyme,  the  more  the  applause,  but 
the  eventual  winner  is  he  who  can  respond  without  faltering  until  his  opponent 
is  reduced  to  silence.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  is  permissible,  but  the  response 
must  adhere  to  the  subject;  the  mental  and  musical  agility  of  these  bards,  who 
continue  for  hours  on  end,  is  truly  amazing.  They  sing  to  self-accompaniment  on 
the  viola  or  guitar.8  Ready  response,  quality  of  rhythm,  and  keeping  to  the  subject 
are  more  valued  than  a  technically  correct  answer  to  a  question.  For  example, 

8  Camara  Cascudo  points  out  in  Vaqueiros  e  Cantadores,  p.  142-143,  that  in  the  genuine  desafio 
of  the  Northeast,  the  musical  accompaniment  is  only  played  between  responses,  the  instrument 
being  silent  while  the  bard  chants  his  improvisation. 
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one  may  ask,  “How  many  people  are  on  the  train?”,  to  which  the  other  may 
respond,  “Half  their  number  and  as  many  again”  —  considered  satisfactory  if 
the  rhyme  (in  Portuguese)  is  reasonably  good.  As  these  lengthy  verbal  battles 
may  be  found  in  some  of  the  works  cited,  none  will  be  reproduced  here,  except 
the  following  example  which  serves  to  show  the  preliminary  “sparring”  of  the 
contestants  at  one  of  these  desafios ;  the  lines  (with  a  literal  translation)  show 
the  ready  wit,  the  method  of  “feeling  each  other  out,”  and  trying  to  get  together: 

A.  Pe90  attenqao  aos  senhores 
Todos  que  estao  presentes 
P’ra  ouvir  Azulao  cantar 
Com  um  cantor  differente 
Que  so  esperou  por  mim 
Porque  e  muito  innocente.9 

B.  Pe90  licenqa  aos  ouvintes 
Para  expandir  minha  lyra 
E  veneer  este  Azulao 
Que  acredita  em  mentira 
E  veio  cair  num  la9o 
Que  nem  o  diabo  o  tira. 

vn.  Religious  Fanaticism  in  Brazil.  Brazilian  history  has  been  punctu¬ 
ated  at  long  intervals  by  remarkable  outbreaks  which  have  a  legitimate  place  in 

folklore.  Their  origin  lies  in  superstition  and  myth,  and  the  principal  characters 

% 

involved  have  left  a  wealth  of  fancy  and  historical  association,  bordering  on  the 
fantastic,  which  lingers  in  the  thoughts  and  sayings  of  the  present  day. 

This  theme  has  been  developed  to  its  full  extent  in  that  outstanding  work  of 
Brazilian  literature  Os  Sertdes,  by  Euclydes  da  Cunha.  This  tells  the  story  of 
Antonio  Vicente  Mendes  Maciel,  better  known  as  Antonio  Conselheiro,  and  his 
band  of  jagungos,  and  the  uprising  in  its  political  aspect,  known  as  the  Campanha 
de  Canudos.  This  remarkable  story  is  available  in  translation  by  R.  B.  Cunning- 

9  A.  Gentlemen,  listen  to  me 
All  who  are  present  here 
To  hear  Blue-eyes  sing 
Against  a  new  opponent 
Who  only  waited  for  me 
Because  of  being  ignorant. 

B.  I  ask  permission  of  my  hearers 
To  open  up  my  lyre 
And  beat  this  fellow  Blue-eyes 
Who  will  listen  to  any  rumor 
And  slip  his  neck  into  a  noose 
Where  the  Devil  won’t  release  him. 
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hame  Graham,  A  Brazilian  Mystic.10  Such  episodes  as  this,  as  well  as  the  early 
tragedy  at  Pedra  Bonita,  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco,  and  the  more  recent  move¬ 
ment  headed  by  Padre  Cicero,  at  Joazeiro,  in  the  State  of  Ceara,  are  briefly  but 
accurately  described  in  Vera  Kelsey’s  Seven  Keys  to  Brazil. 


viii.  The  Negro  in  Brazil.  This  subject  has  been  widely  explored  in  recent 
years  by  many  Brazilian  writers,  notably  Dr.  Arthur  Ramos,  one  of  whose  books 
has  been  translated  as  The  Negro  in  Brazil.11  The  practice  of  African  rites  centers 
principally  in  the  city  of  Bahia,  although  macumba  sessions  take  place  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  The  list  of  African  divinities  and  idols,  the  terminology  of  African  prac¬ 
tices,  the  foods  and  the  musical  instruments  are  too  extensive  for  discussion  here. 
Two  books  by  Phoebe  Haggard,  Red  Macaw  and  The  Master's  Children ,  are 
recommended  for  their  vivid  pictures  in  English  of  the  situation  of  the  Negro  in 
Brazil. 

A  few  words  about  the  technical  aspects  of  this  list:  It  is  based  on  rather 
extensive  holdings  of  The  New  York  Public  Library,  though  not  limited  to  them. 
Call  numbers  are  provided  for  books  and  periodicals  cited  in  the  Library’s 
collections,  and  locations  in  other  library  collections  are  given  for  the  others.12 
Among  general  works,  the  best  edition,  usually  the  latest,  is  cited ;  as  a  rule,  the 
Library  also  has  the  others.  Since  Brazilian  bibliography  is  not  systematic,  other 
editions  are  noted  if  the  information  has  been  found.  The  annotations  attempt  to 
justify  inclusion  in  the  list  and  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  works. 

Since  it  has  been  necessary  to  build  the  list  from  various  sources  and  through 
a  period  of  time  (as  explained  in  the  following  paragraphs),  the  editor  has  had 
to  resort  to  terminal  letters  in  the  serial  numbers  of  some  of  the  entries.  This 
form  of  notation,  merely  an  expediency  for  placing  the  citations  in  their  proper 
alphabetical  order,  has  no  implication  of  evaluation.  In  fact,  some  of  the  lettered 
entries  are  of  first  importance  but  could  not  be  included  in  the  serial  publication 
of  the  list  because  information  about  them  was  incomplete. 

10  An  excellent  new  translation  which  has  appeared  since  this  introduction  was  written  has  been 
well  received:  Samuel  Putnam’s  Rebellion  in  the  Backlands,  1944. 

11  A  most  comprehensive  work  in  English  is  Donald  Pierson’s  Negroes  in  Brasil. 

12  For  example,  those  titles  for  which  the  compiler  secured  microfilm  copies  of  title  pages  from 
the  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  at  Rio,  are  credited  to  that  institution.  They  may  well  be  present  in  North 
American  collections ;  unfortunately,  there  has  not  been  an  opportunity  to  investigate  such  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

The  complier  wishes  it  understood,  however,  that  the  list  makes  no  claim  to  completeness.  It 
is  ample  for  the  general  student  who  will  doubtless  uncover  the  remainder  in  citations  as  he 
reads.  Certain  noteworthy  omissions,  partly  justified  by  their  probable  inaccessibility  to  the 
average  consultant,  are  Mario  Andrade’s  Modinhas  Imperiaes  and  Ensaio  sobre  Musica  Brasileira; 
C.  Nery  Camello’s  Alma  do  Nordeste;  several  works,  including  Tradigoes  Populares  de  Minas 
e  S.  Paulo  and  Achegas  ao  Estudo  do  Folk-lore  Brasileiro,  by  Alfredo  Valle  Cabral ;  and  Osorio 
Duque-Estrada’s  Trovas  Populares. 
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In  addition  to  the  list,  there  is  a  glossary  of  native  words,  to  save  repetition 
of  explanatory  phrases  in  the  annotations,  and  a  detailed  index. 

And  a  personal  word  about  the  compiler:  Rex  Gorham  is  peculiarly  able  to 
compile  such  a  list,  having  spent  some  twenty  years  in  Brazil  as  representative 
of  an  American  firm.  During  that  time,  his  hobby  was  observing  folk  practices 
and  collecting  literature  about  them.  One  gathers  that  it  was  a  hobby  which  he 
shared,  both  in  Brazil  and  in  this  country;  the  shaping  of  the  list  has  had  the 
advantage  and  interest  of  other  authorities  on  both  continents. 

This  introduction  is  signed  by  the  editor,  rather  than  the  compiler,  because 
Mr.  Gorham  has  been  recalled  to  Brazil  on  a  government  mission,  one  of  those 
“fortunes  of  war”  which  frequently,  these  days,  disrupt  individual  plans.  Since 
all  felt  the  list  to  be  timely,  it  was  agreed  that  he  would  turn  over  the  responsibility 
of  its  serial  appearance  to  the  editor,  who  worked  out  this  introduction  from  a 
mass  of  explanatory  and  prefatory  notes.  But  the  compilation  is  Mr.  Gorham’s 
own.  The  compiler  has  sent  from  Brazil  a  number  of  additional  titles  which  have 
been  added  to  the  original  list,  and  the  whole  work  in  this  final,  separate  form 
has  had  the  advantage  of  his  rare  knowledge  and  excellent  judgment  at  certain 
points  where  the  editor  failed  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  in  the  serial  publication. 

Karl  Brown 
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i.  General  Works  on  Folklore,  Religion,  and  Anthropology 


Avebury,  John  Lubbock,  1st  baron. 

1.  The  Origin  of  civilisation  and  the  primi¬ 
tive  condition  of  man;  mental  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  savages ...  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Avebury...  7.  ed...  London,  New  York 
[etc.] :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.  xxviii, 
454  p.  front.,  illus.,  plates,  tables,  diagrs.  8°. 

QOV 

This  comprehensive  ethnological  study  presents  the 
habits,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  savage  races  in  readable 
form.  Avebury  uses  some  examples  from  Brazilian 
practices,  and  his  observations  on  salutations  and  cere¬ 
monies  observed  by  African  tribes  have  bearing  on 
present-day  customs  in  Brazil,  as  does  the  practice 
of  couvade  and  the  belief  in  fetishism.  “The  Negro 
supposes  that  the  possession  of  a  fetich  representing  a 
spirit  makes  that  spirit  his  servant.  We  know  that 
the  Negroes  beat  their  fetich  if  their  prayers  are 
unanswered,  and  I  believe  they  seriously  think  they 
thus  inflict  suffering  on  the  actual  Deity.  Thus  the 
fetich  cannot  fairly  be  called  an  idol.” 

Baring-Gould,  Sabine. 

2.  A  Book  of  folk-lore.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 

Gould.  London:  Collins’  Clear  Type  Press 
[1913].  264  p.  front,  (port.)  16°.  (The  Na¬ 
tion’s  library.)  ZBID 

This  chronicle  of  myths  and  superstitions  selects 
examples  from  all  over  the  world  but  emphasizes  those 
of  the  British  Isles.  Like  other  Baring-Gould  books, 
this  is  written  in  popular  style,  with  references  to  more 
formal  works  throughout  the  text.  For  an  easy-to-read 
account  of  transmigration  of  souls,  dreams,  shadows, 
death,  pixies,  dwarfs,  elves,  werewolves,  and  other 
eerie  matters,  it  is  recommended. 

3.  The  Book  of  were-wolves:  being  an  ac¬ 

count  of  a  terrible  superstition.  By  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  London:  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1865.  xii, 
266  p.  front.  12°.  ZBT 

Most  people  in  Brazil  would  repudiate  with  horror 
the  suggestion  that  the  belief  in  werewolves  is  preva¬ 
lent  there,  but  lycanthropy  is  so  closely  related  to  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  the  belief  that  the  human 
6oul  may  take  up  its  abode  in  some  animal,  that  it 
cannot  be  put  aside  too  lightly. 

4.  Curiosities  of  olden  times.  By  S.  Baring- 

Gould.  Rev.  and  enlarged  ed.  Edinburgh:  J. 
Grant,  1895.  300  p.  12°.  NDH 

“Among  those  ignorant,  there  is  always  admiration 
for  the  not-understood,  and  in  former  times,  nothing 
was  less  understood  than  hysteria.”  Useful,  particularly 
in  understanding  some  of  the  Brazilian  religious  mani¬ 
festations. 

5.  Curious  myths  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By  S. 

Baring-Gould.  London:  Rivingtons,  1869.  x, 
660  p.  inch  front,  illus.,  plates.  12°.  ZBI 

Contains  a  chapter  on  the  origin  of  crosses,  used 
as  symbols  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

6.  The  Origin  and  development  of  religious 

belief.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  New  ed.  London: 
Rivingtons,  1878.  2  v.  8°.  ZAF 

A  review  of  religious  systems,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  throws  light  on  Brazilian  folkways,  some  of 
which  are  tinged  by  religious  fanaticism. 

Bastide,  Roger. 

7.  Elements  de  sociologie  religieuse . . . 
Paris:  A.  Colin,  1935.  2  p.l.,  203(1)  p.  16°. 


(Collection  Armand  Colin  [Section  de  philoso¬ 
phic],  no.  187.)  ZKBK 

A  philosophical  study  by  a  French  professor  who 
later  taught  in  S.  Paulo.  The  work  contains  a  fair 
bibliography  of  books  in  French,  English,  and  German. 

Boas,  Franz. 

8.  The  Mind  of  primitive  man.  Rev.  ed.  New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1938.  x,  285  p. 
diagrs.  12°.  QOI 

Essentially  an  anthropological  study,  but  emphasizing 
certain  fundamentals  in  human  psychology  which  throw 
valuable  light  on  the  origin  of  existing  folk  customs. 
The  last  chapter,  “The  race  problem  in  modern  so¬ 
ciety,”  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  study  of  the 
Brazilian  structure. 

No  index;  extensive  bibliography. 

Boggs,  Ralph  Steele. 

9.  Bibliography  of  Latin  American  folklore. 
New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1940.  x, 
109  p.  8°.  (Inter-American  Bibliographical  and 
Library  Association.  Publications,  series  1,  v.  5.) 

*  HA 

A  selection  from  the  compiler’s  extensive  card-index; 
includes  Spanish  as  well  as  Latin-American  folklore. 

Brand,  John. 

10.  Brand’s  popular  antiquities  of  Great 
Britain.  Faiths  and  folklore;  a  dictionary  of  na¬ 
tional  beliefs,  superstitions  and  popular  customs, 
past  and  current,  with  their  classical  and  foreign 
analogues,  described  and  illustrated.  Forming 
a  new  edition  of  “The  Popular  antiquities  of 
Great  Britain”  by  Brand  and  Ellis ;  largely  ex¬ 
tended,  corrected  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  now  first  alphabetically  ar¬ 
ranged.  By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt . . .  London : 
Reeves  and  Turner,  1905.  2  v.  fronts,  illus.  8°. 

ZBC 

A  valuable  dictionary  on  such  subjects  as  amulets, 
bonfires,  cauls,  the  evil  eye,  looking  glasses,  horse¬ 
shoes,  knots,  werewolves,  and  witchcraft,  many  of 
which  will  find  their  counterparts  in  Brazilian  beliefs 
and  practices. 

This  work  is  especially  valuable  in  showing  that 
superstitions  are  not  restricted  to  primitive  peoples. 
For  example,  in  England  as  late  as  the  last  World 
War,  cauls  fetched  prices  ranging  from  £15  to  £30. 
No  known  record  exists  that  the  fear  of  drowning 
has  caused  Brazilians  to  pay  such  fancy  prices,  and 
as  long  as  the  horns  of  cattle  remain  abundant  and 
figas  can  be  made  cheaply,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  business  will  be  done  in  them. 


Brinton,  Daniel  Garrison. 

11.  Religions  of  primitive  peoples.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1897.  xiv  p.,  1  1., 
264  p.  8°.  (American  lectures  on  the  history 
of  religions.  2nd  series.)  ZAF 

This  well-known  treatise  on  the  origins  of  religions 
is  analytical  rather  than  descriptive.  Brinton  refers  to 
one  of  the  sources  of  information  as  “that  which  is 
called  folk-lore.  Its  field  of  research  is  to  collect  the 
relics  and  survivals  of  primitive  modes  of  thought 
and  expression,  beliefs,  customs,  and  notions,  in  the 
present  conditions  of  culture.  It  is  therefore  especially 
useful  in  a  study  like  the  present,  the  more  so  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  permanence  and  con- 
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General  Works  on  Folklore ,  etc.,  continued 
Brinton,  Daniel  Garrison,  continued 

servative  character  of  religious  sentiments  and  cere¬ 
monies.” 

Some  of  the  interesting  manifestations  of  religious 
fanaticism  in  Brazil,  around  which  a  mass  of  folklore 
has  grown,  well  deserve  the  following  remarks  by 
Brinton:  “I  may  go  further,  and  say  that  in  all  re¬ 
ligions,  in  the  essence  of  religion  itself,  there  lies 
concealed  a  certain  contempt  for  the  merely  ethical, 
as  compared  with  the  mystical,  in  life.  That  which  is 
wholly  religious  in  thought  and  emotion  is  conscious 
of  another,  and,  it  claims,  a  loftier  origin  than  that 
which  is  moral  only,  based  as  the  latter  is,  on  solely 
social  considerations.  I  have  heard  from  the  pulpits 
of  our  own  land  very  gloomy  predictions  of  the  fate 
of  the  ‘merely  moral  man.’  ” 

The  work  includes  some  remarks  on  the  native 
tribes  of  Brazil. 

Budge,  Sir  Ernest  Alfred  Thompson 
Wallis. 

12.  Amulets  and  superstitions.  The  original 
texts  with  translations  and  descriptions  of  a 
long  series  of  Egyptian,  Sumerian,  Assyrian, 
Hebrew,  Christian,  Gnostic  and  Muslim  amu¬ 
lets  and  talismans  and  magical  figures,  with 
chapters  on  the  evil  eye,  the  origin  of  the  amu¬ 
let,  the  pentagon,  the  swastika,  the  cross  (pagan 
and  Christian),  the  properties  of  stones,  rings, 
divination,  numbers,  the  Kabbalah,  ancient 
astrology,  etc.  By  Sir  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge... 
London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1930.  xxxix, 
543  p.  inch  facsims.,  plates,  illus.  8°.  YMH 

Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  have  Brazilian 
counterparts;  the  evil  eye,  for  instance,  called  oculi 
maligni,  mal’  occhio,  or  jettatura  in  Italy,  and  ogu  malu 
in  Sardinia,  is  known  as  mail  olhado  in  Brazil. 

Burne,  Charlotte  Sophia. 

13.  The  Handbook  of  folklore.  New  ed.,  rev. 

&  enlarged.  London:  Sidgwick  &  Jackson,  Ltd., 
1913.  3  p.h,  (i)vi-x,  364  p.  8°.  (Folklore  So¬ 
ciety.  Publication,  [no.]  73.)  ZBC 

This  admirable  work  discusses  the  technique  of  the 
folklorist,  outlining  the  scope  of  the  science  and  of¬ 
fering  useful  suggestions  on  securing  information  in 
the  field. 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  Francis,  compiler. 

14.  Wit  and  wisdom  from  West  Africa;  or, 

A  Book  of  proverbial  philosophy,  idioms,  enig¬ 
mas,  and  laconisms.  Compiled  by  Richard  F. 
Burton.  . .  London:  Tinsley  Bros.,  1865.  3  p.h, 
xxx  p.,  2  h,  (1)4-455  p.  12°.  RT 

The  chapter,  “Proverbs  in  the  Yoruba  language,” 
contains  references  to  Olorun,  Ogun,  and  other  African 
deities  which  are  also  known  by  these  names  in  Brazil. 
Burton’s  collection  portrays  the  moral  tendencies  of 
the  African  forebears  which  now  permeate  the  com¬ 
posite  social  organism  in  Brazil. 

Dawson,  Warren  Royal. 

15.  The  Bridle  of  Pegasus;  studies  in  magic, 

mythology  and  folklore.  By  Warren  R.  Dawson 
. . .  London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  [1930.]  xv, 
203  p.  12°.  ZBG 

Chapter  iv,  “Nose-rubbing  and  salutations,”  contains 
some  remarks  pertinent  to  Brazilian  custom,  although 
there  are  no  allusions  to  those  national  practices.  The 
author’s  statements  that  the  fullest  form  of  embrace, 
the  hug,  is  not  widespread  among  primitive  peoples 
and  that  handshaking  is  especially  frequent  in  Africa 
explain  practices  in  Brazil. 


Dorman,  Rushton  M. 

16.  The  Origin  of  primitive  superstitions 

and  their  development  into  the  worship  of 
spirits  and  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  agency 
among  the  aborigines  of  America  .  .  .  Phila¬ 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1881.  398  p. 
plates.  8°.  HBC 

The  author  traces,  from  the  scientific  standpoint, 
the  relation  of  superstitious  notions  to  conduct,  pro¬ 
viding  a  basis  for  understanding  of  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  regarded  as  unaccountable.  Among  curiosities 
discussed  is  the  practice  of  couvade  which  is  prevalent 
among  Brazilian  Indians. 

Durkheim,  Emile. 

17.  The  Elementary  forms  of  the  religious 

life;  a  study  in  religious  sociology...  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  by  Joseph  Ward  Swain. 
London:  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.  [1915.]  xi, 
456  p.  8°.  _  ZAF 

“Likewise,  the  religious  life  and  the  profane  life 
cannot  co-exist  in  the  same  unit  of  time.  It  is  necessary 
to  assign  determined  days  or  periods  to  the  first,  from 
which  all  profane  occupations  are  excluded.  Thus  feast 
days  are  born.” 

The  life  of  the  average  Brazilian  is  touched  at  every 
point  by  impulses  of  religious  and  class  origins,  em¬ 
bodied  in  what  may  be  grouped  under  the  term,  Folk¬ 
ways.  Durkheim  attributes  great  importance  to  the 
study  of  such  phenomena,  saying  that  “society  is 
not  at  all  the  illogical  or  a-logical,  incoherent  and 
fantastic  being  which  it  has  too  often  been  considered. 
Quite  on  the  contrary,  the  collective  consciousness  is 
the  highest  form  of  the  psychic  life  ...” 

Elworthy,  Frederick  Thomas. 

18.  The  Evil  eye;  an  account  of  this  ancient 
and  widespread  superstition.  London:  John 
Murray,  1895.  xii,  471  p.  illus.  8°.  ZBR 

An  encyclopedia  of  amulets,  charms,  talismans,  in¬ 
cantations,  magical  formulae,  and  the  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  Excellent  illustrations. 

“We  in  these  latter  days  of  science,  when  scoffing 
at  superstition  is  both  a  fashion  and  a  passion,  never¬ 
theless  show  by  actions  and  words  that  in  our  innermost 
soul  there  lurks  a  something,  a  feeling,  a  superstition 
if  you  will,  which  all  our  culture,  all  our  boasted 
superiority  to  vulgar  beliefs,  cannot  stifle,  and  which 
may  well  be  held  to  be  a  kind  of  hereditary  instinct.” 

This  is  well  borne  out  in  Brazil,  where  the  lucky 
and  the  unlucky  play  a  large  part  in  governing  the 
actions  of  the  people.  This  work  helps  to  explain  such 
common  superstitions  as  the  horseshoe,  photographs, 
nail  parings,  mirrors,  shadows,  etc. 

Frazer,  Sir  James  George. 

19.  The  Golden  Bough  ;  a  study  in  magic  and 
religion.  Abridged  ed.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1926.  xiv,  752  p.  front.  8°. 

ZAC 

Reference  is  here  made  to  the  one-volume  edition 
of  this  classic  because  of  its  convenience.  The  twelve 
volumes,  in  various  editions  and  printings,  atid  the 
supplement,  Aftermath,  are  also  available.  Those  who 
have  the  time  (or  the  hardihood)  to  peruse  the  larger 
edition  will  be  well  repaid. 

While  specific  references  to  Brazilian  folklore  are 
lacking,  Frazer’s  work  is  indispensable  as  a  basic 
study  of  superstition  and  the  origin  of  most  folk  cus¬ 
toms  found  throughout  the  world.  Frazer’s  theories 
on  the  festivals  connected  with  the  seasons  are  especially 
pertinent  to  the  study  of  folk  customs  in  Brazil,  where 
Carnival  and  the  Midsummer  Fires,  to  mention  but 
two,  retain  strong  hold  on  the  popular  mind  and  affect 
the  manners  of  the  nation. 

The  author’s  Leaves  from  the  Golden  Bough,  culled 
by  Lady  Frazer  (1924),  class  mark  ZBC,  is  even 
more  readable,  and  the  references  to  Carnival,  Palm 
Sunday,  and  the  custom  of  “sawing  the  old  woman” 
(formerly  prevalent  in  Brazil)  are  sufficient  for  the 
beginner. 
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Gennep,  Arnold  van. 

20.  La  Formation  des  legendes.  Paris:  E. 

Flammarion,  1912.  2  p.l.,  326  p.  12°.  (Biblio- 
theque  de  philosophic  scientifique.)  ZBB 

Gennep  shows  that  our  lives  are  to  a  great  extent 
dominated  by  legendary  characters:  Adam  and  Eve, 
Satan,  the  personages  created  in  the  Thousand,  and 
one  nights ,  and  the  fairy  tales  of  Grimm.  Over  and 
above  their  direct  influence,  a  world  of  literature  has 
been  built  around  them  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Andrew 
Lang,  and  others. 

21.  Religions,  moeurs  et  legendes;  essais 

d’ethnographie  et  de  linguistique.  4.  serie. 
Paris:  Mercure  de  France  [1912].  268  p.,  2  1. 
12°.  ZAE 

A  study  by  one  of  the  foremost  students  of  folklore 
in  Europe. 

Goldenweiser,  Alexander  A. 

22.  Early  civilization ;  an  introduction  to  an¬ 
thropology.  .  .  New  York:  A.  A.  Knopf,  1922. 
xiv,  428  p.  illus.  (inch  maps),  plates.  8°.  QOB 

An  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  anthro¬ 
pology,  if  more  extensive  reading  is  not  possible. 

23.  Totemism,  an  analytical  study.  By  A.  A. 
Goldenweiser.  [New  York,  1910.]  115  p.  8°. 

ZAC  p.v.12,  no.8 

Reprinted  from  Journal  of  American  folk-lore,  v.  23, 
no.  88,  HBA. 

The  fundamental  bearing  upon  folklore  and  custom 
of  the  principles  of  totemism  and  exogamy  are  so 
important  that  this  brief  summary  of  the  scope  of 
the  subject  is  worth  while,  even  though  the  examples 
given  are  drawn  mainly  from  Australia  and  British 
Columbia. 

Gomme,  Sir  George  Laurence. 

24.  Folklore  as  an  historical  science.  By 

George  Laurence  Gomme.  With  twenty-eight 
illustrations.  London:  Methuen  &  Co.  [1908.] 
xvi,  371(1)  p.  front.,  plates.  8°.  (The  Anti¬ 
quary’s  books .  . .  )  *  R-  ZBC 

This  volume  contains  no  examples  of  Brazilian  cus¬ 
toms,  but  the  close  relationship  between  folklore  and 
actual  historical  occurrences  is  strikingly  evidenced  in 
the  country,  where  Sebastianism  is  barely  extinct  and 
where  the  swashbucklers  who  were  in  newspaper  head¬ 
lines  a  few  years  ago  are  today  the  heroes  of  popular 
song  and  story.  In  fact,  folklore  in  the  sertao  of  north¬ 
eastern  Brazil  will  come  to  the  aid  of  history  in  furnish¬ 
ing  testimony  of  the  exploits  of  many  characters  whose 
lives  bordered  on  the  fabulous. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  lack  of  ready  means  of 
travel  and  communication  was  so  prevalent  fifty  years 
ago  that  such  distinguished  scientists  as  Gomme,  Tylor, 
Frazer,  Lang,  and  others  remained  ignorant  of  the 
interesting  developments  then  taking  place  in  Ceara, 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and  adjoining  states,  where  the 
accumulated  superstition  of  hundreds  of  years  was 
adjusting  itself  to  the  elemental  forces  of  nature  and 
producing  folklore  highly  illustrative  to  their  themes. 
Gomme’s  work,  however,  may  be  read  as  expressing 
fundamentals  which  apply  to  this  region. 

Grillot  de  Givry,  Lmile  Angelo. 

25.  Witchcraft,  magic  &  alchemy.  By  Grillot 

de  Givry.  Translated  by  J.  Courtenay  Locke. . . 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1931.  394  p. 
diagrs.,  col’d  front.,  illus.  (inch  facsims., 
ports.),  col’d  plates.  4°.  YPD 

Valuable  for  its  illustrations;  the  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony  (depicted  by  several  old  masters),  and 
a  large  number  of  pictorial  representations  of  the 
devil,  witches,  goblins,  etc.,  are  all  of  interest  and 
occasionally  pertinent  to  the  study  of  Brazilian  folk¬ 
lore.  The  chapter  on  divination  by  cards,  dice  or  coffee 
grounds,  and  the  figure  for  winning  a  lottery,  is 
useful  background  reading. 


Haddon,  Alfred  Cort. 

26.  Magic  and  fetishism.  By  Alfred  C.  Had¬ 

don...  London:  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1921. 
viii,  98  p.,  1  1.  12°.  (Religion  ancient  and 
modern.)  YMD 

A  brief  outline  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
study  of  magic  and  the  use  of  talismans  and  amulets. 
“Starting  from  a  humble  origin,  referring  in  its 
native  land  (Portugal)  to  Uhe  charms  and  amulets 
worn  ‘for  luck’  and  to  the  relics  of  saints,  ‘fetish’ 
grew  to  such  amazing  proportions  when  transplanted 
to  West  African  soil,  that  at  last  there  was  nothing 
connected  with  West  African  religion  to  which  it  was 
not  applied.” 

Hartland,  Edwin  Sidney. 

27.  The  Legend  of  Perseus.  London:  D. 

Nutt,  1894-96.  3  v.  12°.  (Grimm  library,  v.  2, 
3,  5.)  ZBC 

As  Fraser  has  taken  the  Golden  Bough  as  the  theme 
around  which  to  build  an  immense  structure  of  study 
into  folk  customs  and  religions,  so  Hartland  uses  the 
legend  of  Perseus  to  present  a  survey  of  modern 
folklore.  The  Portuguese  legend  of  St.  George  is 
paralleled  with  the  slaughter  of  Medusa  by  Perseus. 
Contains  an  extensive  list  of  authorities. 

Hartland’s  Ritual  and  belief;  studies  in  the  history 
of  religion  (1914),  ZAF,  is  likewise  useful  for  back¬ 
ground. 

28.  The  Science  of  fairy  tales.  An  inquiry 

into  fairy  mythology.  London:  The  Walter 
Scott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.;  New  York:  C. 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1904.  viii,  372  p.  12°.  (Con¬ 
temporary  science  series.  Ed.  by  H.  Ellis, 
[v.  11.])  ZBO 

“In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after 
Don  Sebastian  had  fallen  in  the  ill-fated  expedition 
to  Morocco,  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  took  advantage 
of  the  failure  of  the  male  line  on  the  death  of  the 
cardinal-king,  Henry,  to  add  Portugal  to  his  dominions, 
already  too  large.  His  tyranny  roused  a  popular  party 
whose  faith  was  that  Don  Sebastian  was  not  really 
dead;  he  was  reigning  in  the  Island  of  the  Seven 
Cities,  and  he  would  return  by  and  by  to  drive  out 
the  Spaniards  and  their  justly  execrated  king.  Even 
in  the  year  1761  a  monk  was  condemned  by  the  In¬ 
quisition  as  a  Sebastianist,  a  believer  and  a  dissem¬ 
inator  of  false  prophecies,  —  so  long  did  the  tradition 
linger.”  The  tradition  has  lingered  much  longer;  Se- 
bastianists  were  active  in  Brazil  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  last  century. 

The  foregoing  is  not,  of  course,  a  typical  fairy  story, 
although  it  has  influenced  Brazilian  folklore.  Many 
others  noticed,  which  are  more  conventional,  are  equally 
useful  in  the  study  of  Old  World  survivals. 

Krappe,  Alexander  Haggerty. 

29.  The  Science  of  folk-lore.  London: 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  [1930.]  xxi,  344  p.  8°. 

ZBC 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  best-arranged 
works .  on  the  subject,  with  an  excellent  index  and 
voluminous  bibliographical  notes. 

Fairy  tales,  legends,  proverbs,  folk  songs,  ballads, 
charms,  superstitions  and  magic  are  all  treated  scientif¬ 
ically.  The  geographical  references  are  limited  to  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  origins;  customs  of  the  New  World 
are  not  included.  However,  the  student  of  Brazilian 
folklore  can  work  out  for  himself  the  applications. 

Chapter  viii  contains  a  useful  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  folk  songs  and  popular  songs.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  latter:  Should  “the  literary  tradition  con¬ 
nected  with  them  be  suddenly  swept  away  by  some 
disaster,  whilst  the  songs  themselves  continue  to  live 
among  unlettered  folk,  they  would  all  soon  become 
folk  songs.”  In  Brazil,  remnants  of  genuine  folk  music 
are  discernible  in  the  improvisation  of  the  sertao; 
Carnival  music,  composed  for  a  price  each  year,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  class  of  popular  songs,  as  are  the  songs 
written  by  those  skilled  composers  whose  object  is  to: 
interpret  rather  than  record  the  spirit  of  their  country¬ 
men,  expressed  in  their  native  music. 
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General  Works  on  Folklore ,  etc.,  continued 

Lang,  Andrew. 

30.  Myth,  ritual  and  religion.  New  ed.  Lon¬ 
don:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1887.  2  v.  12°. 

291-L  (Schomburg  Collection) 

A  standard  work  on  the  origins  of  popular  beliefs, 
tales,  and  superstitions.  There  are  various  allusions  to 
Brazilian  customs. 

Various  of  Professor  Lang’s  other  books  are  useful  in 
this  background  reading: 

Custom  and  myth  (new  ed.,  1904),  ZAC,  contains 
a  chapter  entitled,  “The  Method  of  folklore,”  which 
is  a  satisfactory  summary  of  approach. 

Magic  and  religion  (1901),  ZAE,  contains  an  ex¬ 
cellent  discussion  of  the  feast  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia 
which,  according  to  some  students,  is  the  origin  of 
Carnival. 

The  Making  of  religion  (3.  ed.,  1909),  ZAF,  has  a 
chapter,  “Fetishism  and  Spiritualism,”  which  throws 
light  on  the  mental  state  which  has  fostered  the  move¬ 
ments  of  religious  fanaticism  in  Brazil  among  the 
sertdo  of  the  northeastern  section. 

The  Secret  of  the  totem  (1905),  ZAZC,  is  a  clear 
and  complete  exposition  of  the  theories  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  more  useful  than  the  dictionary  type  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Observations  are  drawn  from  the  primitive 
tribes  of  Australia  and,  to  a  less  extent,  from  the 
North  American  Indians.  However,  the  conclusions 
Lang  draws  can  be  applied  to  the  origins  of  social 
customs  in  Brazil. 

Social  origins  (1903),  QOV,  is  generally  useful. 


Lea,  Henry  Charles. 

31.  Superstition  and  force.  Essays  on  the 
Wager  of  Law  —  the  Wager  of  Battle  —  the 
Ordeal  —  Torture.  3.  ed.  Philadelphia:  H.  C. 
Lea,  1878.  xii,  552  p.  8°.  ZAZB 

The  distinguished  author  of  The  History  of  the 
Inquisition  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  similar  works, 
writes  a  general  treatise  on  the  evils  attendant  on 
the  fanatical  observances  of  superstitious  ideas  among 
those  in  power: 

“In  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  this  long 
history  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
that  Christian  communities  where  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  were  received  with  unquestioning  veneration, 
systematized  the  administration  of  torture  with  a 
cold-blooded  ferocity  unknown  to  the  legislation  of 
the  heathen  nations  whence  they  derived  it.  The  careful 
restrictions  and  safeguards,  with  which  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  sought  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
accused,  contrast  strangely  with  the  reckless  disregard 
of  every  principle  of  justice  which  sullies  the  criminal 
procedure  of  Europe  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries.  From  this  no  race  or  religion  has  been 
exempt.  What  the  Calvinist  suffered  in  Flanders,  he 
inflicted  in  Holland;  what  the  Catholic  enforced  in 
Italy,  he  endured  in  England;  nor  did  either  of  them 
deem  that  he  was  forfeiting  his  share  in  the  Divine 
Evangel  of  Peace  on  Earth  and  goodwill  to  men.” 

Brazil  has  always  kept  itself  from  such  excesses  and 
abuses,  governed  by  a  nicely  balanced  principle  of 
freedom  by  which  people  could  be  as  superstitious 
as  they  pleased,  provided  others  did  not  suffer  from 
their  thoughts  and  actions. 


Levy-Bruhl,  Lucien. 

32.  How  natives  think.  (Les  fonctions  men- 

tales  dans  les  societes  inferieures.)  By  Prof. 
Lucien  Levy-Bruhl.  Authorized  translation  by 
Lilian  A.  Clare.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
[1926].  592  p.  8°.  YES 

This  work  contains  a  large  number  of  references 
to  Brazilian  aborigines,  drawn  mainly  from  the  work 
of  Karl  von  den  Steinen. 

French  original  also  in  class  mark,  YES. 

33.  Primitive  mentality.  Authorized  transla¬ 
tion  by  Lilian  A.  Clare.  London:  George  Allen 


&  Unwin,  Ltd.;  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company  [1923].  458  p.  8°.  YES 

The  primitive  mind  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  world  of  concrete,  touchable  things  and  the  in¬ 
visible  world  of  myths,  dreams,  and  legends,  and  is  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  duality  of  existence  that  a  man 
has  no  trouble  in  considering  himself  a  Bororo  Indian 
hunter  and  a  brightly  feathered  parrot  at  the  same 
time.  Various  references  to  Brazilian  customs.  Biblio¬ 
graphic  footnotes. 

The  French  original,  La  mentalite  primitive,  Paris, 
1922,  is  also  in  the  class  mark,  YES. 

34.  The  “Soul”  of  the  primitive.  Authorized 
translation  by  Lilian  A.  Clare.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1928.  351  p.  8°  .  YES 

“To  do  away  with  ambiguity  ...[:]  We  are 
dealing  here  with  ideas  which,  among  the  peoples  termed 
primitive,  correspond  more  or  less  closely  with  those 
which  the  word  ‘soul’  implies  to  our  minds.”  —  Fore¬ 
word,  p.  [7.1 

The  author  studies  the  expression  of  individualism 
among  primitive  peoples  and  their  efforts  to  relate 
themselves  to  the  forces  of  nature  and  to  the  animals 
and  plants  which  surround  them.  Contains  fewer  refer¬ 
ences  to  Brazilian  customs  than  Levy-Bruhl’s  other 
works,  but  supplies  excellent  background  even  for  those 
subjects  not  specifically  applied. 

The  Library’s  copy  of  the  original  French,  L’Ame 
primitive,  Paris,  1927,  is  also  in  class  mark,  YES. 

Lowie,  Robert  Harry. 

35.  Primitive  religion.  By  Robert  H.  Lowie 

.  .  .  New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright,  1924.  xix, 
346  p.  12°.  *  RR-ZAF 

A  learned  discussion  of  the  psychology  of  primitive 
races,  their  contacts  with  magic  and  animism,  leading 
to  the  development  of  religions.  Many  references  to 
the  theories  of  Frazer,  Tylor,  Durkheim,  and  others. 
The  examples  cited  are,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  from 
North  American  Indian  practices. 

36.  Primitive  society.  By  Robert  H.  Lowie 

.  .  .  New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright,  1925.  viii  p., 
1  1.,  463  p.  12°.  QOV 

Many  of  the  primitive  practices  of  the  races  forming 
the  present-day  Brazilian,  such  as  land  tenure  among 
African  tribes,  the  couvade,  etc.,  are  here  examined 
in  detail.  It  is  essential  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  folk  psychology. 

Malinowski,  Bronislaw. 

37.  Sex  and  repression  in  savage  society. 

New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1927.  xiv, 
285  p.  8°.  (International  library  of  psychology, 
philosophy  and  scientific  method.)  SNW 

Includes,  among  other  primitive  practices  pertinent 
to  the  Brazilian  background,  the  couvade. 

Marett,  Robert  Randulph. 

38.  Psychology  and  folklore.  By  R.  R.  Ma¬ 

rett  .  .  London:  Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.  [1920.] 
ix,  275(1)  p.  12°.  ZBC 

“The  folk-lorist,  then,  must  attend  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  side  of  the  study  of  survivals  by  dwelling 
on  the  question:  —  How  and  why  do  survivals  survive? 
He  will  thereupon  find  that,  relics  of  the  past  though 
they  may  be,  they  are  something  more.  They  have  a 
present  value  for  old-fashioned  minds;  and  to  ignore 
this  living  function  of  theirs  is  to  lose  touch  with  that 
movement  of  history  which  the  folk-lorist  has  the 
chance  of  studying  at  his  very  door.” 

39.  The  Threshold  of  religion.  By  R.  R. 

Marett...  2.  ed.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co., 
1914.  xxxii,  223(1)  p.  12°.  ZAE 

An  anthropological  approach,  providing  useful  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  works  of  Tylor,  Frazer,  Wundt,  and 
others. 
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Oliveira  Martins,  Joaquim  Pedro. 

40.  Systema  dos  mythos  religiosos.  Por  J.  P. 

Oliveira  Martins.  Lisboa:  A.  M.  Pereira 
[1882].  xix,  362  p.  12°.  (Bibliotheca  das  sciencas 
sociaes.  [v.]  11.)  SB  (Bibliotheca) 

The  religious  systems  of  the  world  are  analyzed  by 
a  notable  Portuguese  scholar;  the  discussions  on  magic, 
fetishism,  hallucination  and  demonology  are  intimately 
related  to  folklore.  The  examples  presented  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  Brazilian  manifestations  than 
those  of  works  in  English  of  a  similar  nature. 

Read,  Carveth. 

41.  The  Origin  of  man  and  his  superstitions. 

Cambridge  [Eng.] :  The  University  Press, 
1920.  xii,  350  p.  8°.  ZAF 

The  writings  of  Carveth  Reid  should  enjoy  wider 
popularity  and  be  more  frequently  quoted  than  they 
are.  The  author  covers  his  subjects  with  minute  detail, 
he  has  clarity  of  expression,  and  he  provides  a  sub¬ 
jective  approach  not  found  elsewhere.  Of  the  latter 
qualityK  the  following  is  typical:  “Andrew  Lang  said 
of  ghosts  that  ‘he  did  not  believe,  but  he  trembled,’ 
and  that  precisely  describes  my  own  state  of  mind 
for  many  years.” 

Roheim,  Geza. 

42.  Animism,  magic  and  the  divine  king.  Lon¬ 

don:  K.  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1930.  xvii,  390  p.  8°.  ZAC 

Surveys  a  number  of  important  superstitions  in  the 
field  of  folklore,  noting  that  the  soul  is  present  in 
shadows,  footprints,  hair,  nails,  etc.;  injury  to  any 
of  these  should  injure  the  intended  victim. 

Seabrook,  William  Buehler. 

43.  Witchcraft,  its  power  in  the  world  to-day. 

By  William  Seabrook.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company  [cop.  1940].  ix,  387  p.  illus. 
8°.  YPD 

Although  no  examples  of  Brazilian  folklore  appear, 
Seabrook’s  work,  abounding  with  curious  examples  of 
superstitious  practices  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
offers  interesting  parallels. 

Spicer,  Dorothy  Gladys. 

44.  The  Book  of  festivals.  With  a  foreword 
by  John  H.  Finley.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  The 
Woman’s  Press,  1937.  xiv,  429  p.  8°. 

*  RR-NAFM 

This  is  an  excellent  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
feast  days  which  play  a  large  part  in  Brazilian  life. 
Although  there  is  no  special  reference  to  that  country’s 
customs  in  the  observances,  the  references  to  Santo 
Antonio,  the  patron  saint  of  Lisbon,  and  to  Cosmo 
and  Damiano,  the  doctor  saints  (who  are  greatly 
revered  there)  are  of  especial  interest,  as  are  the 
author’s  observations  on  the  presepio  (Brazilian 
presepe)  or  representations  of  the  manger  scene  which 
are  common  in  Brazil. 


Summers,  Montague. 

45.  A  Popular  history  of  witchcraft.  London : 
K.  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  1937.  xvi, 
276  p.  front.,  plates,  facsims.  12°.  YPC 

A  popular  presentation  of  sorcery,  past  and  present. 
The  author  concludes  his  book  with  a  statement 
applicable  not  only  to  Brazil  but  to  all  parts  of  the 
world:  “To  the  ordinary  man,  Satanism  often  seems 
incredible,  or  at  any  rate  a  myth  of  the  remote  Dark 
Ages.  He  does  not  realize,  and  he  is  happy  in  his 
ignorance,  the  devil’s  fires  that  burn  just  a  very  little 
way  beneath  the  thin  and  crumbled  crust  of  our  boasted 
modern  civilization.” 

Summers’s  The  Geography  of  witchcraft  (1927), 
YPC,  gives  instances  of  witchcraft  in  Greece,  Rome, 


England,  Scotland,  New  England,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  in  full  detail.  His  The  History 
of  witchcraft  and  demonology  (1926).  YPC,  traces 
demoniacal  possession  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern 
times,  with  notes  on  spiritism,  a  movement  which  of 
recent  years  has  taken  hold  in  Brazil.  All  works  have 
bibliographies. 

46.  The  Werewolf.  London:  K.  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  1933.  xiv,  307  p.  front., 
plates.  8°.  YPE 

Lycanthropy  has  a  much  greater  hold  on  the  popular 
imagination  of  Brazilians  of  Portuguese,  Italian  or 
French  ancestry  than  the  present  scarcity  of  wolves 
in  Brazil  might  lead  one  to  assume.  The  Portuguese 
lobis-homem,  the  Italian  lupo  mannaro,  or  the  French 
loup-garou  merely  lie  dormant,  awaiting  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  tormenting  the  credulous.  Among  authorities 
cited  are  J.  Adolfo  Coelho  and  Jose  Leite  de  Vas- 
concellos. 


Sumner,  William  Graham. 

47.  Folkways ;  a  study  of  the  sociological  im¬ 
portance  of  usages,  manners,  customs,  mores, 
and  morals.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  [cop.  1906.] 
vii,  692  p.  12°.  SC 

Treats  of  the  fundamentals  of  human  institutions 
throughout  history,  the  manners  and  customs  of  primi¬ 
tive  races  and  of  modern  peoples.  Many  examples 
drawn  from  folk  customs,  though  few  from  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  those  from  Brazil  are  to  Indian  tribal 
customs  only.  However,  many  of  the  general  practices 
cited  have  Brazilian  application. 


Thompson,  Charles  John  Samuel. 

48.  The  Hand  of  destiny;  the  folk-lore  and 
superstitions  of  everyday  life.  By  C.  J.  S. 
Thompson.  London:  Rider  &  Co.  [1932.]  303  p. 
front.,  illus.,  plates.  8°.  ZBC 

This  description  of  popular  customs  and  the  use  of 
charms  and  amulets  states  that  the  figa  and  mano 
fica  have  long  been  known  (since  about  1800)  in 
England  as  a  protection  against  witches. 


Thouless,  Robert  Henry. 

49.  An  Introduction  to  the  psychology  of 
religion.  By  Robert  H.  Thouless...  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923.  5  p.l., 
286  p.  12°.  ZAC 

The  chapters,  “Mysticism,”  “Mystical  conversions,” 
and  “A  Modern  mystic  [Mile.  Ve],”  may  serve  to 
throw  light  upon  the  forces  which  acted  upon  the 
Brazilian  Padre  Cicero,  Antonio  Conselheiro,  and  the 
many  other  reports  of  religious  ecstasy  which  have 
been  prominently  in  the  news  in  that  country  during 
the  last  few  years. 


Tylor,  Sir  Edward  Burnett. 

50.  Primitive  culture;  researches  into  the 
development  of  mythology,  philosophy,  religion, 
language,  art,  and  custom.  By  Edward  B.  Ty¬ 
lor.  [5.  ed.]  London:  J.  Murray,  1929.  2  v.  8°. 

*  R-S 

Fifth  ed.,  Jan.,  1913,  reprinted  June,  1929;  on 
paper  cover:  6.  ed. 

A  standard  work;  mythology  and  animism  are 
critically  examined,  with  a  discussion  of  resulting 
rites  and  ceremonies  among  diverse  peoples.  A  subject 
treated  is  the  salutation  used  by  a  person  when 
another  sneezes,  the  German  “Gesundheit,”  so  uni¬ 
versal  in  Brazil. 

Among  other  interesting  matters  are  spiritualism  and 
the  myths  surrounding  the  Thunderbird  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Indians;  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  were¬ 
wolf,  the  lobis-homem,  of  Brazil.  Belief  in  the  latter 
is  not  generally  prevalent. 
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General  Works  on  Folklore,  etc.,  continued 

Waterman,  Philip  F. 

51,  The  Story  of  superstition.  New  York  & 
London:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1929.  5  p.l.,  (1)4- 
307(1)  p.  illus.  12°.  ZBB 

Delves  into  the  mysteries  of  the  human  mind  which 
have  ascribed  virtues  to  certain  articles  such  as  the 
horseshoe,  the  rabbit’s  foot,  and  the  four-leaf  clover. 
These  superstitions  are  held  in  “lands  as  remote  from 
each  other  as  Egypt,  China  and  America;  while  the 
howling  of  a  dog  or  the  breaking  of  a  mirror  will  inspire 
terror  almost  anywhere.”  There  are  interesting  sections 
on  shadows,  sneezing,  etc. 

Concerning  festivals:  “The  fact  is  that  folk-cere¬ 
monies,  however  humorous  they  may  appear  in  this 
age,  were  once  sacred  rites,  to  be  compared  with  such 
dramatic  representations  as  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis, 
the  weeping  for  Adonis  and  the  Joyous  Saturnalia... 
It  is  obvious  that  these  carnival  celebrations  are  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Saturnalia...” 

There  are  a  number  of  useful  notes  on  such  em¬ 
inently  Brazilian  subjects  as  Saints  Cosmo  and  Dam¬ 
ian,  the  figo  charm,  S.  Luiz  Gonzaga,  etc. 


Westermarck,  Edward  Alexander. 

52.  The  Origin  and  development  of  the  moral 
ideas.  By  Edward  Westermarck.  2.  ed.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1912-17.  2  v.  8°.  **  RR-YFB 

While  this  comprehensive  treatise  traces  human  con¬ 
duct  to  its  origins  in  religions,  taboo,  the  sexual  im¬ 
pulse,  magic,  and  the  supernatural,  it  has  no  direct 
references  to  Brazilian  practices;  its  “Authorities 
quoted,”  p.  755-835,  lists  works  —  those  of  Brinton, 
Durkheim,  Burton,  Couto  de  Magalhaes,  Eschwege, 
Gomme,  Lang,  Southey,  and  Tylor,  among  others  — 
which,  at  least  in  part,  have  special  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  Brazilian  folklore. 

Wundt,  Wilhelm  Max. 

53.  Elements  of  folk  psychology.  By  Wilhelm 
Wundt.  Translated  by  Edward  Leroy  Schaub. 
London:  G.  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.;  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1916.  xxiii,  532  p.  12°.  YES 

A  massive  work  on  primitive  man  and  his  develop¬ 
ment  into  a  more  or  less  rational,  more  or  less  re¬ 
ligious,  being. 


ii.  Antecedents  in  Portugal 


Batalha,  Ladislau. 

54.  Historia  geral  dos  adagios  portuguezes, 

com  um  estudo  preambular,  do  Dr.  Agostinho 
Fortes.  Lisboa:  Ailliaud  e  Bertrand,  1924.  326  p. 
12°.  NQD 

The  following  and  many  other  sayings  are  analyzed 
in  this  volume.  Those  selected  are  currently  used  in 
Brazil: 

Quern  tem  boca  vai  a  Roma. 

Camisa  de  onze  varas. 

Quem  conta  um  conto,  acrescenta  um  ponto. 

Dar  o  brago  a  torcer. 

Devagar  se  vai  ao  longe. 

Dize-me  com  quem  andas,  dir-te-hei  as  manhas  que 
tens. 

Gato  escaldado  de  agua  fria  tem  medo. 

Mais  depressa  se  apanha  um  mentiroso  do  que  um 
coxo. 

Custar  os  olhos  da  cara. 

Santos  de  casa  nao  fazem  milagres. 

55.  Biblioteca  de  las  tradiciones  populares 
espanolas.  tomo  1-11.  Sevilla:  A.  Guichot  y  Co. 
[etc.],  1883-86.  12°.  (Biblioteca  folklorica.) 

ZBD 

Published  by:  El  Folk-lore  espanol;  sociedad  para  la 
recopilacion  y  estudio  del  saber  y  de  las  tradiciones 
populares.  Director:  Antonio  Machado  y  Alvarez. 

Some  of  the  contributors  to  this  series  establish 
relationships  and  parallels  between  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  lore.  Some  applications  to  Brazilian  manifesta¬ 
tions  are  possible. 


Braga,  Theophilo,  president  of  Portugal. 

56.  Cancioneiro  popular  colligido  da  tradigao 
.  .  .  Coimbra:  Imprensa  da  Universidade,  1867. 
vii,  223  p.  12°.  (His:  Cancioneiro  e  romanceiro 
geral  portuguez.  v.  2.)  NQH 

Bound  with  his:  Historia  da  poesia  popular  portu- 
gueza. 

The  author,  long  prominent  in  his  country  and  one 
time  its  president,  is  considered  an  authority  in  the 
field  of  tradition  and  folklore.  His  work  is  valued 
highly  because  of  its  completeness  and  high  literary 
quality. 

Braga’s  “Cancioneiro  e  romanceiro  geral”  series,  con¬ 
sisting  of  this  title  and  four  others  of  those  following, 
is  an  immense  repository  of  songs  and  stories  of  the 
Portuguese  people. 


57.  Cantos  populares  do  Archipelago  agori- 
ano.  . .  Porto:  Typ.  da  Livraria  Nacional, 
1869.  xvi,  478  p.  12°.  (His:  Cancioneiro  e 
romanceiro  geral  portuguez.  v.  4.)  NQH 

See  note  to  no.  56. 

58.  Floresta  de  varios  romances...  Porto: 

Typ.  da  Livraria  Nacional,  1868.  liii,  217(1)  p. 
12°.  (His:  Cancioneiro  e  romanceiro  geral 
portuguez.  v.  5.)  NQH 

Bound  with  his:  Historia  da  poesia  popular  portu- 
gueza. 

See  note  to  no.  56. 

59.  Historia  da  poesia  popular  portugueza. 

Porto:  Typographia  Lusitana,  1867.  viii,  221  p., 
1  1.  12°.  (His:  Cancioneiro  e  romanceiro  geral 
portuguez.  v.  1.)  NQH 

See  note  to  no.  56. 

60.  O  Povo  portuguez  nos  seus  costumes, 

crengas  e  tradigoes...  Lisboa:  Livraria  Fer- 
reira-Editora,  1885.  2  v.  12°.  BYY 

v.  1.  Costumes  e  vida  domestica. 

v.  2.  Crengas  e  festas  publicas,  tradigoes  e  saber. 

This  comprehensive  work  is  an  exhaustive  study  of 
Portuguese  customs,  beliefs,  and  traditions,  with  many 
examples  gathered  from  Portugal,  the  Azores,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  from  Brazil.  A  subject  index  in 
volume  2  makes  Brazilian  customs  easy  to  trace. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  festas,  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically. 

61.  Romanceiro  geral  colligido  da  tradigao 

.  .  .  Coimbra:  Imprensa  da  Universidade,  1867. 
viii,  216  p.  12°.  (His:  Cancioneiro  e  romanceiro 
geral  portuguez.  v.  3.)  NQH 

Bound  with  his:  Historia  da  poesia  popular  portu¬ 
gueza. 

See  note  to  no.  56. 

Chaves,  Luis. 

61A.  Paralelos  folcloricos  entre  Portugal  e 
Brasil.  (Congresso  do  mundo  Portuguese,  7th, 
Lisbon,  1940.  Congresso  luso-brasileiro  de  his¬ 
toria.  Lisboa,  1940.  8°.  tomo  3,  p.  361-378.) 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  comparison  between  verses  of  songs  collected 
in  Brazil  and  those  found  in  Portugal. 
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Gallop,  Rodney. 

62.  Portugal ;  a  book  of  folk-ways.  Illus¬ 

trated  with  photographs  by  the  author  and 
drawings  by  Marjorie  Gallop...  Cambridge 
[England] :  At  the  University  Press,  1936.  xv, 
291  p.  illus.  8°.  _  ZBD 

“Obra  subsidiada  pela  Junta  de  Educagao  Nacional.” 

Maps  on  end  papers. 

Includes  folk  songs  (tunes  and  words)  and  melodies 
of  several  fados. 

“Bibliography  of  works  quoted  or  consulted,” 
p.  [281]— 284. 

While  this  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  Portugal, 
little  more  than  changes  in  place-names  is  necessary 
to  make  it  an  excellent  description  of  Brazilian  folk¬ 
ways.  Brazilian  folklore,  as  that  of  other  countries, 
finds  its  sources  in  fundamentals  of  religion,  sociology, 
and  cultural  anthropology.  There  has  been  some  tend¬ 
ency  among  students  in  Brazil,  in  recent  years,  to 
stress  African,  rather  than  Iberian,  origins,  but  Gal¬ 
lop’s  book  records  an  immense  number  of  Portuguese 
folk  customs,  songs,  and  sayings  that  have  reached 
Brazil.  Even  the  photographic  reproductions  and  pen 
sketches  bring  to  mind  street  scenes  in  Brazil. 

Gallop  draws  heavily  upon  the  work  of  Jose  Leite 
de  Vasconcellos,  Portugal’s  most  famous  recorder  of 
folk  songs.  As  the  selections  are  almost  all  accompanied 
by  careful  translations,  even  the  reader  who  is  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  Portuguese  language  can  gain  some 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  verses. 

An  exact  work  from  the  standpoint  of  the  science 
of  folklore,  it  is  an  entertaining  and  skillfully  prepared 
piece  of  literature. 

Leite  de  Vasconcellos  Pereira  de  Mello, 

Jos£. 

63.  A  Figa.  Estudo  de  etnografia  compara- 
tiva,  precedido  de  algumas  palavras  a  respeito 
do  “sobrenatural”  na  medicina  popular  portu- 
guesa.  Conferencia  lida  na  faculdade  de  medi¬ 
cina  do  Porto  em  26  de  junho  de  1925,  por  J. 


Leite  de  Vasconcellos.  Porto:  Araujo  &  Sob- 
rinho,  Suc.res>  1925.  136  p.  illus.  8°. 

Bibliographical  footnotes.  YAM  p.V.155,  no.9 

The  use  of  the  emblem  known  as  the  figa,  including 
wearing  it  on  the  person,  is  so  common  in  Brazil  that 
curiosity  is  frequently  expressed  about  its  origin  and 
the  extent  of  belief  in  its  potency  as  an  amulet.  This  is  a 
detailed  treatise  by  a  competent  Portuguese  folklorist. 

The  figa,  either  as  a  gesture  or  as  a  charm,  is  a 
sexual  emblem,  connoting  potency.  It  is  reputed  to  be 
efficacious  in  warding  off  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye 
and  many  other  dangers  which  may  beset  the  unwary. 
However,  while  belief  in  its  powers  lingers  widespread, 
the  figa  is  also  used  for  personal  adornment. 

Referring  to  the  aspect  of  superstition,  Leite  de 
Vasconcellos  says:  “If  he  who  studies  ethnographic 
phenomena  may  take  pleasure  in  noticing  how  customs 
have  arisen,  developed,  become  modified  or  died  out, 
in  accordance  with  certain  psychological  and  historical 
principles,  the  sociologist  cannot  but  feel  a  tinge  of 
sadness  on  finding  that  human  nature,  notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  civilization  surrounding  it,  is  so  little 
enlightened  that,  instead  of  heeding  the  principles  of 
medicine  and  philosophy,  which  it  itself  discovered, 
submits  constantly  and  without  qualms  of  conscience  to 
the  most  vain  superstitions. 

“To  learn  about  such  superstitions  and  explain  them, 
in  order  to  combat  them  effectively,  is  a  moral  obli¬ 
gation.  . .” 

Pages  98-123  contain  sixty-three  illustrations  (ob¬ 
jects  and  gestures)  of  the  figa. 

64.  Tradigoes  populares  de  Portugal,  col- 
ligidas  e  annotadas  por  J.  Leite  de  Vasconcellos 
. . .  Porto:  Livraria  portuense  de  Clavel  & 
c.a»  1882.  xvi,  320  p.  12°.  (Bibliotheca  ethno- 
graphica  portugueza.  i.)  Library  of  Congress 

This  standard  work  on  Portuguese  folklore  by  one 
of  the  most  careful  students  of  the  customs  of  his 
native  land,  is  essential  in  the  study  of  the  derivation 
of  many  practices  which  have  been  carried  overseas 
to  Brazil.  It  is  an  authoritative  source  book  on  words 
and  music  of  the  popular  songs  of  Portugal,  many  of 
which  are  heard  in  the  New  World. 


hi.  Brazilian  Folklore  Literature 


Almeida,  Benedicto  Pires  de. 

65.  A  Festa  do  Divino.  (Tradigoes  e  remi- 
niscencias  de  Tiete.)  illus.  (Revista  do  arquivo 
municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1939.  8°.  ano  5,  v.  59, 
p.  33-66.)  HFA 

An  excellent  description  of  the  aquatic  festivals  held 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tiete,  state  of  S.  Paulo.  It  is  said  that 
the  traditional  meeting  of  the  canoes  —  large  cata¬ 
marans,  fifty  feet  long  and  with  crews  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  —  is  dying  out.  It  is  a  colorful  affair,  with  the 
boats  brightly  painted  in  blue  and  red  and  decorated 
with  flags,  a  silver  crown  and  a  scepter.  The  festival 
ends  with  dancing  and  singing. 

Almeida,  Fernando  Mendes  de. 

66/67.  O  Folclore  nas  Ordenag5es  do  Reino. 
(Contribuigao  juridico-sociologica  para  o 
estudo  da  formagao  de  muitos  dos  nossos  cos¬ 
tumes.)  illus.  (Revista  do  arquivo  municipal. 
Sao  Paulo,  1939.  8°.  ano  5,  v.  56,  p.  7-126.) 

HFA 

Collaborators  include:  Affonso  E.  Taunay,  Gilberto 
Freyre,  Manuel  Bandeira,  Alipio  Canteiro,  and  Manuel 
Tavares  da  Silva. 

Treats  customs  and  superstitious  beliefs  during  Bra¬ 
zil’s  colonial  period. 

Amaral,  Amadeu. 

68.  O  dialecto  caipira.  (Revista  do  Brasil. 
S.  Paulo,  1916.  8°.  anno  1,  v.  3,  p.  22-33,  1 19— 
130.)  *DS 

A  study  of  localisms  and  grammatical  variations  of 
the  Portuguese  spoken  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of 
S.  Paulo. 


69.  Tradigoes  populares.  (Academia  brasi- 

leira  de  letras.  Revista.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1935. 
8°.  ano  16,  v.  18,  p.  523-530.)  *  DS 

A  communication  containing  general  considerations 
of  the  status  of  folklore  investigation  in  Brazil  and 
appealing  to  the  Academy  to  sponsor  such  studies  more 
actively  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Amaral  Junior,  Amadeu. 

70.  “Reisado,”  “Bumba  meu  boi”  e  “Pas- 
toris.”  (Revista  do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao 
Paulo,  1940.  8°.  ano  6,  v.  64,  p.  273-284.)  HFA 

The  popular  and  ceremonial  dances  (with  verses 
sung)  of  northern  Brazil. 

Ambrosettt,  Juan  Bautista. 

71.  Supersticiones  y  leyendas ;  region  Mi- 

sionera  —  valles  Calchaquies  —  las  Pampas ; 
con  una  introduccion  de  Salvador  Debenedetti. 
Buenos  Aires:  “La  Cultura  Argentina,”  1917. 
2  p.l.,  (1)8-239(1)  p.  12°.  HBC 

Part  1,  which  deals  with  folklore  of  the  Misiones 
region,  throws  light  on  the  superstitions  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Brazilian  states  of  Parana  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  The  Riograndense  werewolf,  according  to  Ambro- 
setti,  undergoes  metamorphosis  at  midnight  on  Fri¬ 
days,  a  weakness  suffered  by  the  seventh  male  child. 
The  author’s  observations  on  Yasy-Yatere,  Caapora, 
Curupi,  and  others  will  recall  Brazilian  eerie  creatures 
of  similar  names. 
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Brasilian  Folklore  Literature,  continued 

Andrade,  Mario  de. 

72.  Macunaima,  o  heroi  sem  nenhum  carac- 
ter.  Sao  Paulo:  [Officinas  Graficas  de  E.  Cu- 
polo,]  1928.  3  p.l.,  (1)10-283  p.,  2  1.  illus.  16°. 

Library  of  Congress 

The  adventures  of  a  creature  of  fantasy  around 
which  the  tale  is  written  touch  many  aspects  of 
Brazilian  folklore,  including  the  Amazonian  and  the 
Afro-Brazilian,  as  well  as  many  of  the  less  con¬ 
spicuous  features  of  life  in  the  modern  cities  of  Rio 
and  S.  Paulo. 

Baldus,  Herbert. 

73/75.  Ensaios  de  etnologia  brasileira;  com 
um  prefacio  de  Affonso  de  E.  Taunay.  Edigao 
ilustrada.  S.  Paulo  [etc.] :  Companhia  Editora 
Nacional,  1937.  4  p.l.,  (1)12-346  p.,  1  1.  illus., 
plates,  ports.,  folded  facsim.  12°.  HBC 

An  ethnographical  study  of  several  tribes  of  Indians 
inhabiting  the  Brazilian  interior.  The  author,  who  lived 
amongst  them,  describes  their  ways  of  living,  recounts 
their  legends,  and  illustrates  his  work  with  photographs 
which  he  took. 

Barbosa  Rodrigues,  Joao. 

76.  O  Muyrakyta  e  os  idolos  symbolicos: 

estudo  da  origem  asiatica  da  civilizagao  do 
Amazonas  nos  tempos  prehistoricos  por  J.  Bar- 
boza  Rodrigues.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Imprensa  Na¬ 
cional,  1899.  2  v.  8°.  HBC 

v.  1,  2.  ed. 

The  jade  amulet  serves  as  a  basis  for  elaborate  ethno¬ 
logical  investigation  of  the  races  of  the  Amazon  with 
a  presumed  Asiatic  ancestry.  What  is  more  interesting, 
however,  as  an  immediate  contribution  to  local  folklore 
as  observed  today  and  in  other  parts  of  Brazil,  is  the 
relation  established  with  other  popular  Brazilian  myths, 
such  as  the  mde  d’agua. 

77.  Poranduba  amazonense.  [Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Typ.  de  G.  Leuzinger  &  Filhos,  1890.]  4  p.l., 
ii,  xv,  334,  2  p.  folded  table,  plate  (music).  4°. 
(Bibliotheca  nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  An- 
naes.  v.  14,  fasc.  n.  2.)  *  GY  (Rio  de  Janeiro) 

Title  taken  from  half-title. 

Starting  with  Korupira  (Curupira),  the  best-known 
of  Amazonian  mythical  creatures,  the  author  goes  on 
to  the  Cauoiram,  the  Jurupari,  and  a  host  of  others. 
The  legends  relating  to  them  are  carefully  analyzed, 
and  examples,  with  text  in  Nheengatu  and  Portuguese, 
given.  Words  of  Indian  songs  and  an  extensive  glossary 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  work.  Supplements  appeared 
as  follows: 

78.  -  Vocabulario  indigena  comparado 

para  mostrar  a  adulteragao  da  lingua.  (Com- 
plemento  do  Poranduba  amazonense)  .  . .  [Rio 
de  Janeiro:  Typ.  de  G.  Leuzinger  &  Filhos, 
1892.]  2  p.l.,  83  p.  4°.(  Bibliotheca  nacional  do 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Annaes.  v.  15,  fasc.  n.  2.) 

*  GY  (Rio  de  Janeiro) 

Title  taken  from  half-title. 

79.  -  Vocabulario  indigena  com  a  ortho- 

graphia  correcta.  (Complemento  da  Poranduba 
amazonense.)  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Typ.  Leuzinger, 
1894.  1  p.l.,  64  p.  4°.  *  GY  (Rio  de  Janeiro) 

Bound  with:  Bibliotheca  nacional  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Annaes.  v.  16,  fasc.  2. 

Barroso,  Gustavo. 

80.  ...Atraves  dos  folk-lores.  S.  Paulo: 

Comp.  Melhoramentos  de  S.  Paulo  [1927]. 
196  p.  12°.  ZBI 

Random  notes  on  folklore  which  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  author  from  time  to  time  and  have 


been  jotted  down  without  an  effort  to  arrange  or  com¬ 
plete  them. 

The  article  on  Dedo  mindinho  —  a  diversion  practiced 
everywhere  in  Brazil  to  catch  the  attention  of  and 
amuse  young  children  by  playing  with  the  toes  or 
fingers,  one  after  another  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
simple  song  —  contains  a  study  probably  not  found 
elsewhere,  except  in  the  writings  of  such  Portuguese 
authors  as  Theophilo  Braga;  Barroso  traces  a  connec¬ 
tion  to  similar  games  and  songs  found  in  southern 
Europe. 

81.  As  Colunas  do  templo:  erudigao,  folclore, 

historia,  critica,  filologia.  Rio  [de  Janeiro] : 
Civilizagao  Brasileira  Editora,  1932.  358  p. 
illus.,  diagrs.  16°.  Library  of  Congress 

An  excellent  critical  work  on  folklore;  on  p.  349- 
356  are  reproductions  of  diagrams  illustrating  cattle 
brands,  earmarks,  the  construction  of  the  jangada,  and 
details  of  the  typically  Brazilian  oxcart,  the  carro- 
de-bois . 

82.  ...  Mythes,  contes  et  legendes  des  In- 

diens;  folk-lore  bresilien.  Paris:  A.  Ferroud  — 
F.  Ferroud,  successeur,  1930.  3  p.l.,  iii,  179  p. 
front.  12°.  HAER 

A  careful  study  of  many  Indian  legends  connected 
with  animals,  trees,  and  the  forest  in  general.  While 
the  influence  of  Indian  lore  upon  the  make-up  of  the 
present-day  Brazilian  (if  any  national  type  can  be 
said  to  exist)  has  not  been  very  profound,  the  wood 
nymph,  Saci-perere  —  familiar  to  Brazilian  school  chil¬ 
dren  the  land  over  —  is  a  minor  Tupi  deity.  Such 
woodland  creatures  as  Anhanga,  Caapora,  Guaraci, 
etc.,  which  have  a  definite  place  in  Brazilian  folklore, 
originate  with  the  Tupi  or  Guarany  Indians. 

83.  . .  .0  Sertao  e  o  mundo.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Editora  a  Livraria  Leite  Ribeiro,  1923.  301, 
ii  p.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

The  author  reviews  a  number  of  aspects  of  Brazilian 
folklore,  tracing  a  connection  between  the  beliefs  and 
superstitions  of  northeastern  Brazil  and  those  of  other 
lands.  A  typical  form  of  greeting,  the  abrago  or  em¬ 
brace,  came  from  the  Orient  with  the  Moors  and 
Portuguese,  he  believes.  Another  inheritance  from  the 
Far  East  is  a  belief  in  such  forms  of  sympathetic  magic 
as  the  use  of  the  branches  of  certain  plants  (which 
must  be  cut  in  secrecy  with  a  knife  in  order  to  be 
effective),  to  avoid  annoyance  from  ticks. 


Beaurepaire-Rohan,  Henrique  DE,  VISCO'NDE 

DE. 

84.  Diccionario  de  vocabulos  brazileiros .  . . 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Imprensa  Nacional,  1889. 
xvii  p.,  1  1.,  147  p.  8°.  RHW 

Bumba-meu-boi,  a  game  noteworthy  more  on  account 
of  its  antiquity  than  any  present  popularity;  caipora, 
a  creature  of  fantasy;  uyara,  otherwise  known  as 
Yemanja,  the  water  sprite,  are  here  (with  many  other 
names,  terms,  and  expressions  the  folklorist  will  need 
to  know)  are  defined  and  commented  upon. 


Belfort  de  Mattos,  Dalmo. 

85.  Folclore  praiano  de  Sao  Paulo.  (Revista 

do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1939.  8°. 
ano  5,  v.  57,  p.  151-156.)  HFA 

Brief  notes  on  the  legends  of  a  somewhat  out-of-the- 
way  section  of  the  state  of  S.  Paulo. 

86.  Os  Folclores  regionais  do  pais.  (Revista 

do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1940.  8°.  ano  6, 
v.  71,  p.  95-111.)  HFA 

In  a  land  so  vast  and  of  such  varied  ethnological 
components  as  Brazil,  it  seems  illogical  to  speak  of 
“Brazilian”  folklore.  The  author,  citing  the  works  of 
many  other  authorities,  endeavors  to  classify  the  cus¬ 
toms,  songs,  and  sayings  of  the  people  into  geograph¬ 
ically  separated  groups  which  sometimes  differ  radically 
from  one  another. 
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87.  A  Mae  de  Ouro. . .  (Revista  do  arquivo 

municipal  de  Sao  Paulo.  Sao  Paulo,  1935.  8°. 
ano  1,  v.  11,  p.  47-50.)  HFA 

“Do  livro  ‘Fork  [jtc] -lore  paulista’,  era  preparagao.” 

Notes  on  a  myth  of  wide  distribution,  possibly  of 
Portuguese  origin,  modified  by  contact  with  aboriginal 
folk  tales. 

Bezerra,  Alcides. 

88.  O  Banditismo.  (Suas  causas  bio- 

psychicas.)  (Instituto  historico  e  geographico 
parahybano.  Revista.  Parahyba  do  Norte,  1912. 
8°.  anno  4  [v.  4],  p.  9-29.)  *  ET  (I  541) 

While  not  a  folklore  study,  this  article  suggests 
the  ethnological  causes  of  some  of  the  tendencies  to 
that  free,  untrammelled  existence,  in  the  saddle  and 
with  a  finger  ever  on  the  trigger,  which  is  used  pic¬ 
turesquely  by  Gustavo  Barroso,  Euclydes  de  Cunha, 
and  others  in  their  stories. 

89.  Restos  de  antigos  cultos  na  Parahyba. 

(Instituto  historico  e  geographico  parahybano. 
Revista.  Parahyba  do  Norte,  1911.  8°.  anno  3 
[v.  3],  p.  9-40.)  *  ET  (1541) 

An  excellent  article  covering  briefly  but  thoroughly 
the  range  of  local  superstitions,  with  reference  to  their 
origin. 

As  an  example,  the  hiccups  can  be  cured  by  what 
Bezerra  calls  a  “magnificent”  formula: 

Solugo  vae, 

Solugo  vem, 

Vae  para  cima 
De  quem  me  quer  bem. 

Borba,  Telemaco  M. 

90.  Caingang  deluge  legend.  (Journal  of 

American  folklore.  Boston,  1905.  8°.  v.  18, 
p.  223-225.)  HBA 

“This  legend  of  the  Caingang  Indians  of  the  province 
of  S.  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  interesting,  apart  from  the 
immediate  question  of  the  deluge,  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  other  things  for  which  it  endeavors  to 
account:  westward  course  of  the  streams  of  the  country, 
origin  of  monkeys,  small  feet  of  Cayurucres  and  large 
feet  of  Cames,  origin  of  tigers  and  tapirs  and  their 
food-habits,  ant-eaters,  imperfections,  origin  of  song 
and  dance,  foreknowledge  of  sex  of  children,  etc.”  — 
Editorial  note. 

Brandao,  Alfredo. 

90A.  Cronicas  alagoanas.  Historia,  lendas 
e  etnografia.  Prefacio  de  Humberto  Bastos. 
Maceio:  Casa  Ramalho  Editora,  1939.  189  p. 
12°.  (Colecgao  autores  alagoanos.  v.  5.) 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

The  various  regions  of  Brazil  are  so  widely  diverse 
that  the  chapter  on  the  folklore  of  Alagoas,  p.  1 59 — 
187,  is  useful  to  the  student. 

Brandenburger,  Clemens. 

91.  . .  .Lendas  do  nossos  Indios ;  leituras  bra- 
sileiras ;  prefacio  de  Afranio  Peixoto.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  [etc.] :  F.  Alves,  1923.  149  p.  12°.  HBC 

2.  ed.,  1931,  in  Library  of  Congress. 

A  collection  of  anecdotes  on  animal  lore,  relating  to 
well-known  animals  of  the  forest  and  plains  and  also 
to  creatures  of  fantasy,  such  as  the  corupira,  the 
yurupari,  and  the  caipora. 

Brinton,  Daniel  Garrison. 

92.  The  Myths  of  the  New  World ;  a  treatise 
of  the  symbolism  and  mythology  of  the  red 
race  of  America.  3.  ed.  Philadelphia:  D.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  1905.  1  p.l.,  v-xii,  13-360  p.  8°. 

*  R-Room  300 

Includes  the  myths  and  beliefs  of  the  primitive  In¬ 
dian  tribes  inhabiting  Brazil.  While  most  of  these 


tribes  have  all  but  disappeared,  forming  but  a  minor 
factor  in  the  make-up  of  the  present-day  Brazilian 
population,  some  remnants  of  their  ancient  beliefs 
have  left  their  impress,  as  the  myth  of  Curupira,  to 
which  Brinton  refers. 

Callage,  Roque. 

93.  . . .  Vocabulario  gaucho.  2a-  edigao,  co- 

rrigida  e  augmentada.  Porto  Alegre  [etc.] : 
Livraria  do  Globo,  Barcellos,  Bertaso  &  Cia., 
1928.  143  p.  8°.  RAE  p.v.161,  no.4 

On  cover:  Contendo  mais  de  2,000  termos  usados 
no  linguajar  rio-grandense. 

At  head  of  title:  Roque  Callage,  do  Instituto  his¬ 
torico  e  geographico  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Errata-slip  at  end. 

A  dictionary  of  localisms  in  current  use  in  the  state 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  many  of  which  show  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Spanish  language  spoken  across  the 
border.  A  few  songs  and  popular  expressions  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

Camara  Cascudo,  Luiz  da. 

94.  Uma  Interpretagao  da  couvade.  [Por] 

Luis  de  Camara  Cascudo.  (Revista  do  arquivo 
municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1936.  8°.  ano  3,  v.  29, 
p.  51-62.)  HFA 

Notes  on  this  peculiar  custom  among  the  Brazilian 
aborigines. 

95.  Lycanthropia  sertaneja.  (Revista  do  Bra¬ 
sil.  Sao  Paulo,  1923.  8°.  v.  24,  p.  129-135.)  *  DS 

Fear  of  the  werewolf,  or  worse  still,  of  becoming 
one,  comes  down  to  the  rude  inhabitant  of  the  Brazilian 
sertdo  from  remote  antiquity;  in  this  article,  the  author 
suggests  that  these  superstitions  are  fostered  by  those 
of  education,  culture,  and  influence,  in  order  to  put 
fear  and  respect  into  the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  economically  and  socially  subject  to  them. 

To  this  end,  the  influence  of  the  established  church 
has  lent  itself.  The  awe  of  the  supernatural,  fear  of 
punishment  after  death,  the  risk  of  an  eternity  passed 
in  remorse,  have  been  the  handmaidens  of  religion 
everywhere,  and  it  is  superfluous  to  point  out,  says 
Camara  Cascudo,  the  many  ways  in  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  invoked  the  assistance  of  pagan  super¬ 
stitions  to  lend  force  to  its  own  dogmas. 

To  become  a  werewolf  may  be,  according  to  the 
sertanejo,  a  punishment  or  an  infirmity.  The  boy-child, 
born  after  a  succession  of  seven  daughters,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  liable;  transformation  from  the  human  to 
the  animal  state  takes  place  on  the  night  between 
Thursday  and  Friday;  the  place,  the  crossroads;  the 
cure,  the  sign  of  Solomon,  a  star  composed  of  two 
triangles;  and  the  killing,  by  means  of  cold  steel  — 
the  lobishomem  being  invulnerable  to  gunshot. 

Signed  at  end:  Luis  da  Camara  Casudo. 

96.  Seis  mitos  gauchos...  (Congresso  sul- 
riograndense  de  historia  e  geografia,  iii.  Anais. 
Porto  Alegre,  1940.  8°.  v.  4,  p.  2275-2297.) 

HFS 

A  review  of  the  following  legends  peculiar  to  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul:  Angoera,  Carbunculo,  Casa  do  Mbo- 
rore,  Mae  do  Ouro,  Negrinho  do  Pastoreio,  and  Zaoris. 
Cites  other  writers  on  these  themes. 

Carvalho,  Carlos  Alberto  de. 

96A.  Tradigoes  e  milagres  do  Bomfim ;  obra 
seguida  de  interessante  resenha  historica  da 
Peninsula  de  Itapagipe.  Bahia:  Typ.  Bahiana 
de  Cincinnato  Melchiades,  1915  1  p.l.,  ii,  164  p., 
2  1.  illus.  16°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

S.  Gongalo,  the  marriage-making  saint,  occupies  an 
important  place  in  this  famous  temple  at  Bahia. 
If  a  candle  is  carried  lighted  by  a  devotee  during 
the  saint’s  feast-day  procession,  she  may.  be  sure  of 
securing  a  husband  before  another  year  is  over.  “It 
is  amusing  to  see  old  maids  of  fifty  or  more,  dressed 
in  white,  holding  aloft  a  candle  in  honor  of  the  saint, 
and  still  more  amusing  to  see  their  disappointment 
if  the  candle  should  be  blown  out  by  mischief-making 
boys.” 
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Brazilian  Folklore  Literature,  continued 

Carvalho,  Jose. 

97.  O  matuto  cearense  e  o  caboclo  do  Para; 
contribuigao  ao  folk-lore  nacional.  Para- 
Belem:  Officinas  graphicas  Jornal  de  Belem, 
1930.  ix,  230  p.,  1  1.  incl.  port.  8°.  HAER 

A  series  of  anecdotes  of  that  isolated  section  of  the 
world,  the  sertdo  of  northeastern  Brazil.  A  saying 
of  the  matuto  illustrates  his  sense  of  living  in  a  world 
of  his  own: 

Neste  mundo  de  meu  Deus 
Foi  feita  a  repartigao: 

Piauhy  p’ra  criar  gado 
“Ri”  do  Peixe  p’ra  algodao, 

Cariry  p’ra  rapadura, 

Pajehu  p’ra  valentao! 

Castro  Lopes,  Antonio  de. 

98.  Origens  de  anexins,  proloquios,  locugoes 
populares,  siglas,  etc.  . .  ,l.a  e  2.a  serie.  Rio  de 
Janeiro:  TyP-  e  Lith.  Moreira  Maximo  &  Cia., 
1886.  4  p.l.,  (i)vi-xii  p.,  1  1.,  295,  2  p.,  2  1.  12°. 

Library  of  Congress 

While  explanations  of  a  number  of  popular  sayings 
current  where  Portuguese  is  spoken  are  ingenious  and 
interesting,  the  book  falls  far  short  of  the  expectations 
raised  by  the  title,  because  only  a  few  (forty-five,  to 
be  exact)  are  listed. 

Chermont  de  Miranda,  Vicente. 

99.  Glossario  paraense ;  ou,  Collecgao  de  vo- 
cabulos  peculiares  a  Amazonia  e  especialmente 
a  ilha  do  Marajo.  Para:  Livraria  Maranhense, 
1905.  1  p.l.,  v,  (1)4-118  p.,  11.  8°. 

Library  of  Congress 

A  book  of  provincialisms  relating  to  the  Amazon 
region,  with  special  reference  to  the  island  of  Marajo. 

Coelho  de  Senna,  Nelson. 

100.  Alguns  estudos  brasileiros.  (la  serie.) 
Bello  Horizonte:  [Imprensa  Official  do  Es- 
tado,]  1937.  118  p.,  1  1.  8°.  Library  of  Congress 

A  study  of  name  origins. 

CORIOLANO  DE  MEDEIROS,  JOAO  RODRIGUES. 

101.  Superstigoes  parahybanas.  [Por  Corio- 
lano  de  Medeiros.]  (Institute  historico  e  geo- 
graphico  parahybano.  Revista.  Parahyba  do 
Norte,  1910.  12°.  anno  2  [v.  2],  p.  213-221.) 

*  ET 

Local  variations  of  the  well-known  superstitions  con¬ 
nected  with  forest  sprites,  werewolves,  saints  and 
amulets.  For  example,  the  women  of  the  state  of 
Parahyba  have  faith  in  the  image  of  Santo  Onofre 
as  a  cure  for  wayward  husbands;  it  is  sewn  into  a 
cloth  bag  and  worn  under  the  skirt,  the  thought  being 
that  Santo  Onofre  finds  his  position  so  uncomfortable 
that  he  will  gladly  work  the  desired  miracle  to  escape 
from  his  enforced  hiding  place. 

COSTALLAT,  BENJAMIN. 

102.  Mysterios  do  Rio.  . .  Rio  [de  Janeiro] : 
Benjamin  Costallat  &  Miccolis  —  Editores 
[1920?].  242  p.  incl.  plates  (facsims.).  12°. 

NQWE 

“As  illustragoes  deste  livro  sao  ‘fac-similes’  das 
paginas  do  ‘Jornal  do  Brazil,’  em  que  sahiram  ‘Mys¬ 
terios  do  Rio’  na  sua  edigao  original.” 

“On  our  way  home,  at  dawn,  after  spending  most 
of  the  night  hours  as  spectators  at  a  candomble, 
watching  the  wild  antics  of  the  thirty  or  so  members 
of  the  congregation  worked  up  to  frenzy  by  the  pae  de 
santo,  I  thought  of  the  poor  mulatto  girl  who  had  been 
crossed  in  love,  I  thought  of  the  incantations  designed 
to  help  her,  of  the  mixture  of  chicken  feathers  in  meal 
which  the  witch-doctor  would  place  at  the  cross-roads 
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next  Friday  midnight  to  ‘deal  with’  the  girl’s  rival. 
I  thought  of  the  momentary  happiness  the  ceremony 
had  brought  to  the  poor  girl’s  mind,  and  I  thought 
of  myself,  living  without  any  of  these  illusions...” 
cf.  p.  210.  (Translated  from  the  story  on  candomble 
in  “Na  Noite  do  Suburbio.”) 

Couto  de  Magalhaes,  Jose  Vieira. 

103.  Contes  indiens  du  Bresil;  recueillis . . . 

traduits  par  E.  Allain.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Lom- 
baerts  &  Cia.,  1882.  2  p.l.,  vi  p.,  1  1.,  5-70  p. 
nar.  12°.  HBC 

A  French  version  of  a  number  of  myths  collected 
by  Couto  de  Magalhaes  and  published  as  part  8  of  his 
famous  O  Selvagem.  Most  of  them  are  animal  myths. 

104.  O  Selvagem;  edigao  prefaciada  e  re¬ 
vista  pelo  sobrinho  do  auctor...  S.  Paulo: 
Livraria  Magalhaes  [1913?].  304  p.  8°.  HBC 

First  published  in  1876,  for  presentation  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  Exposition,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro  n. 

Contains  splendid  descriptions  of  the  indigenous  in¬ 
habitants  of  Brazil,  together  with  a  study  of  their 
economic  and  social  status.  There  is  a  collection  of 
Tupy  legends,  most  of  which  can  be  read  in  French 
in  Contes  indiens  du  Bresil. 

CUNHA,  EUCLYDES  DA. 

105.  Contrastes  e  confrontos. . .  Quinta  edi¬ 

gao  .  .  .  Porto:  Companhia  Portugueza  Edi- 
tora,  1919.  342  p.  12°.  NQWE 

Essays  on  world  topics  by  the  famed  author  of 
Os  Sertdes.  Some  parts  of  this  volume  are  of  interest 
to  folklore  study,  especially  the  essay,  “Garimpeiros,” 
describing  the  free-lance  diamond  washers  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia,  a  comparatively 
untouched  subject. 

Cunha,  Mario  Wagner  Vieira  da. 

106.  Descrigao  da  Festa  de  Bom  Jesus  de 
Pirapora.  illus.  (Revista  do  arquivo  municipal. 
Sao  Paulo,  1937.  8°.  ano  4,  v.  41,  p.  5-36.)  HFA 

Describes  one  of  the  popular  semi-religious  festivals 
of  the  Brazilian  interior;  illustrated  with  photographs 
showing  street  scenes  and  participants;  includes  verses 
of  songs  and  themes  of  music.  The  typical  Brazilian 
dance,  the  samba,  is  here  executed  without  benefit 
of  social  improvement. 

Dornas  Filho,  Joao. 

106A.  Algumas  questoes  de  folclore.  (Re¬ 
vista  do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1938. 
4°.  ano  4,  v.  46,  p.  145-180.)  HFA 

The  author  pays  cursory  attention  to  some  of  the 
important  aspects  of  Brazilian  folklore,  the  special 
virtues  attributed  to  such  popular  saints  as  Santo 
Antonio  and  S.  Gongalo,  various  superstitions,  and 
the  lore  of  animals. 

Duckworth,  Thomas. 

107.  Carnival  Carioca;  or,  Rio’s  carnival. 

(Brazil  to-day.  New  York,  1940.  4°.  v.  1,  no.  4, 
p.  10-15,  20.)  f  TAA 

An  excellently  illustrated  article  on  the  carnival 
of  the  present  day;  photographs  of  costumes  and  street 
scenes  were  taken  in  Rio. 

Faria,  Alberto. 

108.  Aerides ;  literatura  e  folk-lore.  Rio  de 

Janeiro:  J.  Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  1918.  308  p. 
12°.  NQWB 

A  scholar’s  analysis  of  the  origin  of  a  number  of 
Brazilian  songs  and  legends.  Written  by  a  poet,  it 
does  not  have  that  earthy  touch  which  many  more 
recent  writers  have  used  successfully  in  treating  of 
the  habits,  sayings,  and  thoughts  of  the  Brazilian  of 
the  interior. 


THE  FOLKWAYS  OF  BRAZIL 


Freitas,  Affonso  A.  de. 

108A.  Folgangas  populares  do  velho  S. 
Paulo.  (Instituto  historico  e  geographico  de 
Sao  Paulo.  Revista.  Sao  Paulo,  1924.  8°.  v.  21, 
p.  5-31.)  HFA 

Commenting  on  the  influence  of  Catholicism  in  the 
formation  of  the  character  of  the  early  settlers  of 
S.  Paulo,  the  author  says:  “In  all  divine  services 
the  population  was  called  upon  to  participate.  In  the 
numerous  processions,  sponsored  by  the  clergy,  the 
‘good  men,’  or  the  most  influential  in  other  words, 
were  supposed  to  appear  in  public  as  an  example 
and  stimulus  to  the  humbler  folk,  and  absence  would 
be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.”  But  little 
by  little,  these  festivities  gave  way  to  masked  balls 
and  to  the  orgy  of  the  modem  carnival,  with  its 
African  tinge  and  to  the  picturesque  singing  contests 
or  desafios. 

108B.  Tradigoes  e  reminiscencias  paulis- 
tanas.  S.  Paulo:  Monteiro  Lobato  &  Cia., 
1921.  188  p.  16°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Songs  and  customs  of  S.  Paulo  in  days  gone  by. 
This  volume  contains  an  unusual  version  of  the 
well  known  “Dedo  Mindinho.” 


Freitas,  Joao  Alfredo  de. 

108C.  Lendas  e  supersticoes  do  Norte  do 
Brasil.  Recife:  Typographia  de  Manoel  Fi- 
gueiroa  de  F.  e  Filhos,  1884.  83  p.  16°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

To  cure  asthma,  the  patient’s  toenails  should  be 
cut,  and  the  parings  wrapped  in  cloth;  a  stranger 
should  then  bury  the  bundle,  and  the  sick  person 
will  immediately  be  cured.  But  should  the  sufferer 
discover  who  has  been  his  benefactor,  all  is  lost, 
and  the  asthma  will  return. 


Freitas  Junior,  Affonso  de. 

108D.  A  Legenda  sorocabana.  (Instituto  his¬ 
torico  e  geographico  de  Sao  Paulo.  Revista. 
Sao  Paulo,  1927.  8°.  v.  23,  p.  345-366.)  HFA 

The  author  endeavors  to  recall  the  customs  of  olden 
times  and  the  historical  associations  of  this  picturesque 
country  town,  now  largely  obliterated  by  modern  in¬ 
dustry.  See  also  his  “Sorocaba  dos  tempos  idos,” 
in  v.  27,  p.  99-118. 


Freyre,  Gilberto. 

109.  Casa-grande  &  senzala;  formagao  da 
familia  brasileira  sob  o  regimen  de  economia 
patriarchal.  Rio:  Maia  &  Schmidt  Ltda.,  1933. 
xliv,  517  p.  plan,  plates,  ports.  8°.  HFB 

A  study  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  formation 
of  a  national  human  type  in  Brazil;  considers  the 
influence  of  the  native  Indian  tribes,  Portuguese  col¬ 
onists,  and  the  introduction  of  African  slaves.  Freyre 
recognizes  the  mixture  of  races,  accepts  it,  and  seeks 
in  the  basic  works  on  anthropology  the  justification 
for  his  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  mixture 
from  a  social  standpoint.  He  calls  on  such  authorities 
as  Boas,  Sumner,  Hartland,  and  Haddon,  among 
others,  throughout  his  work.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
no  index. 

110.  Nordeste;  aspectos  da  influencia  da 

canna  sobre  a  vide  e  a  paizagem  do  nordeste 
do  Brasil.  Rio:  J.  Olympio,  1937.  267  p.,  1  1. 
illus.,  plates  (1  folded),  ports.,  maps  (1  folded), 
facsim.  12°.  (Colegao  documentos  brasileiros, 
dirigida  por  Gilberto  Freyre.  4.)  VTL 

While  the  author  states  that  his  work  is  an  ecological 
study,  treating  of  sugar  in  its  relation  to  environment, 
he  very  quickly  leaves  the  field  of  botany  for  that 
of  sociology.  The  book  is  therefore  much  more  worth¬ 
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while  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  Brazilian 
folklore. 

Among  other  matters  it  contains  some  worth-while 
observations  on  the  boatmen  of  the  rivers  and  the 
coast,  their  habits  and  superstitions,  their  belief  in 
Yemanja,  the  Brazilian  water  goddess,  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque  decorations  and  names  of  their  craft.  The 
barca  is  the  river  boat;  out  at  sea,  the  jangada,  a 
frail-looking  contraption  with  a  sail  like  the  wing  of  a 
butterfly,  is  a  raft  consisting  of  some  four  or  five 
logs  bound  together,  upon  which  the  spray-soaked  crew 
somehow  find  foothold. 

111.  Sobrados  e  Mucambos;  decadencia  do 
patriarchado  rural  no  Brasil.  (Edigao  illus- 
trada.)  Sao  Paulo:  Companhia  Editora  Na- 
cional,  1936.  405  p.,  1  1.  incl.  illus.  (incl.  plans), 
tables,  plates  (1  folded).  12°.  (Bibliotheca  peda- 
gogica  brasileira.  ser.  5.a:  Brasiliana.  v.  64.) 

HFB 

A  sociological  study  of  the  gradual  transformation 
of  the  Brazilian  people  from  the  patriarchal  regime  — 
living,  some  in  palaces,  others  in  huts  —  to  present-day 
conditions.  The  author  traces  many  national  traits,  for 
example,  a  reluctance  to  stay  at  hotels,  preferring  the 
home  of  a  relative  or  friend,  to  inherited  influences. 
This  work  is  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  Casa  Grande  & 
senzala. 

112.  Social  life  in  Brazil  in  the  middle  of  the 

nineteenth  century.  (Hispanic  American  his¬ 
torical  review.  Baltimore,  1922.  8°.  v.  5,  p.  597— 
630.)  HCA 

While  not  to  be  classed  with  the  author’s  more 
mature  works,  this  is  a  useful,  if  breezy,  account 
of  habits  and  customs  in  Brazil  between  1848  and 
1864,  with  remarks  on  some  popular  festivities. 

A  custom  still  much  observed  today  is  as  follows: 
“At  sunset  the  whistle  of  the  sugar-mill  closed  the 
day’s  work  on  the  Brazilian  plantation.  The  work¬ 
people  came  then  for  their  last  meal,  after  which  they 
went  to  bed.  But  first  they  came  to  ask  their  master’s 
and  mistress’  blessing:  ‘Bengao  nhonho!’,  ‘Bengao 
nhanha!’  holding  out  their  right  hand.  Then  the  master 
or  mistress  would  say:  ‘Deus  te  abengoe’  (God  bless 
you)  making  at  the  same  time  the  sign  of  the  cross.” 
—  p.  608. 


Gama  Rosa,  Francisco  Luiz  da. 

112A.  Costumes  do  Povo  nos  nascimentos, 
baptisados,  casamentos  e  enterros.  (Instituto 
historico  e  geographico  brasileiro.  Revista.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1914.  4°.  p.  737-746.)  HFA 

Also  reprinted. 

The  author  reviews  the  practice  of  couvade  among 
the  Brazilian  aboriginals,  and,  more  briefly,  the 
festivities  connected  with  birth,  marriage,  and  death 
which  are  popular  in  all  classes  of  society. 


Goes,  Carlos. 

112B.  Historias  da  terra  mineira.  Bello 
Horizonte:  Typ.  Beltrao,  1943.  205  p.,  3  1. 
illus.  8°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

While  this  is  a  school  primer,  it  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  study  of  the  Curupira,  Cadpora,  Mae 
d’Agua  and  other  Brazilian  creatures  of  fantasy,  as 
well  as  the  traditional  figures,  as  Aleijadinho,  Tira- 
dentes,  Barbara  Heleodora  and  Marilia  de  Dirceu. 


Gomes,  Antonio  Osmar. 

113.  Significagao  historica  da  cheganga.  (Re¬ 
vista  do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1940. 
8°.  ano  6,  v.  69,  p.  233-236.)  HFA 

A  study  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  cheganfa,  which 
designates  ceremonial  and  historically  significant 
dances.  Various  forms  of  these  water  festivals,  as  the 
Cheganga  dos  Marujos,  Cheganga  dos  Mouros,  and 
others,  are  found  in  northern  Brazil. 
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Brazilian  Folklore  Literature,  continued 

Gomes,  Lindolfo. 

114.  Contos  populares. .  .da  tradigao  oral,  no 
estado  de  Minas.  . .  Edigao  revista  e  ampliada 
pelo  autor.  S.  Paulo:  Comp.  Melhoramentos  de 
S.  Paulo  [1931?].  2  v.  12°.  ZBIK 

1st.  ed.,  1918. 

A  collection  of  Brazilian  folk  tales,  anecdotes,  and 
cradle  songs,  notably  those  on  such  popular  figures 
in  the  local  imagination  as  Sacy  Perere  and  Pedro 
Malazarte,  and  the  religious  festivals  at  Congonhas  do 
Campo  and  Apparecida. 

Contains  a  glossary  of  localisms  and  an  introduction 
which  refers  to  outstanding  literary  contributions  to 
the  study  of  folklore. 

114A.  Folk-lore  e  tradigoes  do  Brasil.  [Juiz 
de  Fora:  Typ.  do  Diario  do  Povo,  1915.]  29, 
iv  p.  12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  clear  statement,  in  the  brief  space  afforded  by 
a  lecture  of  half-an-hour,  of  the  scope  and  general 
aspects  of  folklore  investigation  in  Brazil.  With  the 
mature  observation  of  a  careful  student,  the  author 
points  out  the  many  phases  of  popular  expression 
which  have  given  to  Brazil  its  sambas,  batuques, 
reisados  and  desafios,  interspersing  his  presentation 
with  enough  examples  to  excite  the  reader’s  interest 
and  guide  him  to  more  detailed  reading.  There  is  a 
particularly  complete  discussion  of  the  theme  involving 
a  comparison  of  two  things:  “Duas  cousas  neste 
mundo.  .  .” 


GoNgALVES  Fernandes. 

115.  O  Folclore  magico  do  Nordeste;  usos, 
costumes,  crengas  &  oficios  magicos  das  popu- 
lagoes  nordestinas .  . .  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Civi- 
lizagao  Brasileira  s.  a.,  1938.  177  p.  illus. 
(music),  plates.  12°.  (Bibliotheca  de  divul- 
gagao  cientifica.  v.  18.)  HAER 

Stones  are  widely  venerated  in  the  state  of  Parahyba; 
if  they  are  exceptionally  prominent,  they  become  ob¬ 
jects  of  pious  respect  by  the  natives  who  are  too 
ignorant  to  fathom  the  subtleties  of  their  professed 
religion.  Phallic  cults  are  perpetuated  in  stone  monu¬ 
ments,  large  and  small,  even  the  milestones  in  this 
region  being  sacred.  Some  of  the  largest  boulders  have 
niches  which  used  to  house  images  and  other  objects 
of  worship. 


Gouveia,  Daniel. 

116.  Folk-lore  brasileiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
Empreza  graphica  editora,  Paulo,  Pongetti  & 
Cia.,  1926.  2  p.l.,  xxvi,  (1)6-128  p.,  1  1.  12°. 

HAER 

Some  of  the  interesting  superstitions,  widespread  in 
Brazil,  discussed  here  are: 

San  Antonio,  in  addition  to  his  well-known  re¬ 
liability  as  a  match-making  saint,  is  infallible  in  re¬ 
storing  lost  objects. 

Never  spit  into  the  fire;  this  is  both  dangerous  and 
impious,  since  Fire  is  God.  The  punishment  for  such 
irreverence  is  that  your  throat  will  dry  up. 

Place  the  horns  of  cattle  prominently  around  your 
fields;  locusts  will  not  trouble  your  plantations,  and 
the  evil  eye  will  be  turned  away. 

White  men  are  white  because  they  bathed  in  the 
limpid  water  of  a  pool.  They  used  so  much  water  that 
latecomers  found  only  enough  to  wash  the  soles  of 
their  feet;  these  are  the  Negro  race.  Any  one  can  find 
proof  of  this  story  by  looking  at  the  soles  of  the  feet 
of  any  colored  person. 

In  his  review  of  Brazilian  folklore,  the  author  refers 
to  other  important  writings  on  the  subject;  he  mentions 
the  works  of  Sylvio  Romero,  Couto  de  Magalhaes, 
Pereira  da  Costa,  Joao  Ribeiro,  Gustavo  Barroso,  Mello 
Moraes  Filho,  Leite  de  Vasconcellos,  Leoncio  de  Oli¬ 
veira,  and  A.  A.  Freitas. 


Guido,  Angelo. 

117.  O  Reino  das  mulheres  sem  lei:  ensaios  de 
mythologia  amazonica.  Porto  Alegre:  Edigao 
da  Livraria  do  Globo,  Barcellos,  Bertaso  & 
Cia.,  1937.  172  p.  8°.  HBC 

No  myth  connected  with  Brazil  has  become  so  widely 
incorporated  into  universal  usage  as  that  associated 
with  the  legendary  female  warriors  known  as  Amazons 
• —  whose  name  is  given  to  that  great  river  and  region 
which  forms  a  large  part  of  Brazilian  territory. 

The  Spanish  explorer  Orellana  reported  encounters 
with  female  warriors  on  an  expedition  into  that  region, 
and  this  work  by  Guido  is  an  examination  of  the  myth¬ 
ical  and  historical  origins  of  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  women  living  in  a  manless  community  and  the 
connection  of  this  belief  with  other  Brazilian  legends, 
such  as  the  Yemanja,  Mae  d’Agua,  or  Iara;  the  worship 
of  stones  or  Muiraquita;  the  Iurupari,  etc. 


Hartt,  Charles  Frederick. 

117A.  Amazonian  tortoise  myths.  Rio  de 
Janeiro:  William  Scully,  1875.  ii,  40  p.  12°. 

Library  of  Congress 

“Among  the  myths  that  I  have  collected  are  those 
in  which  figure  the  Paituna,  the  wonder-working  son 
of  woman  belonging  to  a  tribe  of  females  with  only 
one  husband,  a  legend  from  which,  not  unlikely, 
originated  the  story  of  the  Amazons;  the  wood-devil 
or  Kurupira;  the  evil  Yurupari,  a  sort  of  were¬ 
wolf;  the  Oiara  or  water-sprite,  and  other  anthro¬ 
pomorphous  beings.  But  the  most  interesting  of  all 
are  the  animal  stories,  in  which  are  recounted  the 
exploits  of  monkeys,  tapirs,  tortoises,  buzzards,  and 
a  host  of  other  animals.” 

The  animals,  Hartt  says,  used  to  talk  and  play 
pranks  on  one  another  in  the  olden  time  when  speech 
was  not  the  exclusive  possession  of  man. 

118.  O  Mytho  de  Curupira.  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
1873.  10  p.  12°.  ZBG  p.v.5,  no.9 

From  “ Aurora  brasileira,  jornal  dos  estudantes 
brasileiros  na  Universidade  de  Cornell,  numeros  i,  22 
de  outubro,  e  n,  20  de  novembro,  1873.  . .” 

The  habits  of  this  harmful  creature  of  fantasy, 
infesting  the  dense  tropical  forests  of  the  Amazon 
country,  are  studied  and  compared  to  Russian,  Slavic, 
Icelandic,  and  Norwegian  mythical  beings,  but  not 
with  the  object  of  proving  their  relationship.  On  the 
contrary,  Hartt  says  that  the  similarity  between  the 
troll  legends  and  those  surrounding  Curupira  are  not 
due  to  any  common  origin,  but  to  the  fact  that  ideas 
regarding  nature  are  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
amongst  savages  of  the  same  degree  of  culture,  and  that 
myths  develop  everywhere  in  accordance  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  law. 


Iraja,  Hernani  de. 

119.  Feitigos  e  crendices.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
Freitas  Bastos  &  Cia.,  1932.  xiv,  193  p.,  1  1. 
illus.,  plates  (part  col’d).  8°.  (His:  Estudos 
brasileiros.)  Library  of  Congress 

A  study  by  a  Brazilian  doctor  of  local  witchcraft 
and  demonology.  A  guide  to  the  goblins,  fairies,  mon¬ 
sters,  and  other  eerie  creatures  which  lurk  in  the 
depths  of  the  Brazilian  forests  and  in  the  back  yards 
of  city  dwellings,  and  in  which  the  superstitious 
elements  of  the  population  revel.  Written  in  popular 
form.  Iraja  is  also  a  student  of  psychology  and  re¬ 
ligious  mania. 


Jardim,  Luis. 

120.  The  Armadillo  and  the  monkey,  written 
and  illustrated  by  Luis  Jardim;  translated  by 
Maria  Cimino.  New  York:  Coward  McCann, 
Inc.,  1942.  23  1.  col’d  illus.  sq.  8°.  NAS 

A  picture  book  for  children,  with  the  story  well 
translated  from  the  Portuguese.  The  theme,  as  is  the 
case  in  so  many  Brazilian  myths  and  folk  tales,  is 
concerned  with  animal  characters. 
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Lima,  Herman. 

121.  ...Garimpos,  (Romance.)  Rio  de  Ja¬ 

neiro:  Civilizagao  Brasileira  Editora,  1932. 
282  p.,  2  1.  front,  (port.)  12°.  NQWE 

Portrays  the  remarkable  conditions  under  which  the 
itinerant  diamond  washers  of  the  state  of  Bahia  exist. 
They  form  a  large  part  of  the  mass  of  romeiros  who 
travel  annually  to  the  sanctuary  of  Bom  Jesus  de  Lapa, 
on  the  S.  Francisco  river. 

122.  Tigipio ;  premiado  pela  Academia  bra¬ 

sileira  de  letras.  3.a  edigao.  Capa  de  Queiros. 
Rio  [de  Janeiro] :  Civilisagao  Brasileira  Edi¬ 
tora,  1932.  234  p.  12°.  NQWE 

First  ed.,  1926?  —  cf.  p.  229. 

Short  stories  built  around  folk  themes  of  Ceara. 

Lima,  Noraldino. 

123.  No  Valle  das  maravilhas.  Bello  Hori¬ 
zonte:  Officinas  Graphicas  de  Imprensa  Of¬ 
ficial,  1925.  222  p.,  1  1.,  ii  p.  plates.  12°.  HFY 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  good  fisherman  in  the 
waters  of  the  S.  Francisco  river,  to  enjoy  abundant 
catches,  and  never  have  your  canoe  upset,  it  will 
behoove  you  to  be  in  the  good  graces  of  the  caboclo 
d’agua.  And  if  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a 
compadre  of  the  caboclo  d’agua,  even  your  jealous 
enemies  will  be  very  careful  about  doing  you  harm, 
for  fear  of  incurring  the  ire  of  your  watery  protector. 


Lima  Junior,  Augusto  de. 

124.  Historias  e  lendas.  Rio  [de  Janeiro: 
Schmidt],  1935.  228  p.,  1  1.  12°.  HFS 

Among  other  stories  relating  to  the  folklore  of  Minas 
Geraes,  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  sanctuary 
of  Bom  Jesus  in  Congonhas  do  Campo  are  well  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  lurid  details  of  the  annual  pilgrimage 
to  this  shrine  are  given. 


Lins  e  Silva,  Augusto. 

124A.  Pedras  verdes.  Recife:  Imprensa  In¬ 
dustrial,  1928.  174  p.  12°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

This  series  of  essays  on  social  phenomena  con¬ 
tains  one  on  amulets,  pages  32-38,  which  is  of  interest: 
To  cure  meningitis,  a  large  pair  of  tailor’s  shears 
should  be  placed  under  the  pillow  of  the  sick  child; 
the  familiar  figa,  hung  around  the  neck,  is  judged 
sufficient  to  relieve  diarrhea. 


Machado  d’Oliveira,  J.  J. 

125.  Vocabulario  elementar  da  lingua  geral 
brasilica.  (Inedito.)  (Revista  do  arquivo  muni¬ 
cipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1936.  8°.  ano  3,  v.  25,  p.  129— 
174.)  HFA 

A  glossary  of  words  used  in  the  lingoa  geral,  the 
language  employed  by  the  early  settlers  as  a  means 
of  communication  with  the  aborigines,  which  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  were  instrumental  in  developing. 


Magalhaes,  Basilio  DE. 

126.  O  Folk-lore  no  Brasil,  com  uma  col¬ 
lectanea  de  81  contos  populares,  dos  quaes  75 
bahianos,  organizada  por  J.  da  Silva  Campos. 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Livraria  Quaresma,  1928.  332  p. 
12°.  HAER 

This  is  frequently  considered  the  standard  work  on 
Brazilian  folklore.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  works  published  on  the  subject  both  in  Brazil 
and  in  other  countries,  but  it  lacks  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment  and  a  subject  index. 

The  legends  of  Bahia,  collected  and  recounted  by 
J.  A.  da  Silva,  are,  essentially,  a  separate  work. 


127.  O  Mytho  do  “Sacy” ;  transformagoes  e 

sobrevivencias.  (Notas  de  estudo.)  (Academia 
brasileira  de  letras.  Revista.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1927.  8°.  anno  18,  v.  25,  p.  345-356.)  *  DS 

A  good  resume  of  the  status  of  this  mythical  creature 
of  the  Brazilian  forests.  The  myth  is  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  mind  of  the  Brazilian  people;  from  an  aboriginal 
origin,  it  has  suffered  severe  modifications  from 
African  influence.  Here  a  bird,  there  a  dwarf,  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  sacy  vary  considerably. 
He  may  have  bronzed  skin  and  red  hair,  or  be  totally 
black;  he  may  have  one  leg,  or  two;  his  feet  may  be 
cloven  or  webbed.  Fable  has  even  put  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  he  is  supposed  to  demand  a  light  from 
such  travelers  as  he  may  meet  in  the  forest. 

128.  O  Povo  brasileiro  atraves  do  folclore 

(ii-xii).  (Cultura  politica;  revista  mensal  de 
estudos  brasileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1941-43.  8°. 
ano  1,  num.  2,  p.  248-252 ;  num.  3,  p.  253-255 ; 
num.  4,  p.  223-226 ;  num.  5,  p.  256-260 ;  num.  6, 
p.  264-269 ;  num.  7,  p.  278-282 ;  num.  8,  p.  255— 
258;  num.  9,  p.  374-377;  num.  10,  p.  299-303; 
num.  11,  p.  253-256;  num.  12,  p.  228-232; 

num.  13,  p.  236-237 ;  num.  17,  p.  356-359; 

num.  18,  p.  315-318.)  *  DS 

Library  lacks  ano  1,  num.  1,  March,  1941,  in  which 
the  series  commences;  also  14-16. 

This  is  a  general  survey  of  folklore  literature,  in¬ 
terspersed  with  lively  comments  of  folk  dances,  super¬ 
stitions,  customs  and  legends.  Contains  the  stanzas 
of  a  large  number  of  folk  songs,  especially  those  con¬ 
nected  with  Santo  Antonio,  S.  Gongalo  do  Amarante, 
and  other  saintly  and  religious  figures. 

[Magalhaes  Pinto,  Alexina  de.] 

128A.  Os  nossos  brinquedos.  Collecgao  Icks, 
serie  B.  Lisboa:  Typographia  da  “A  Editora,” 
1909.  x,  21, 303  p.  16°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

At  head  of  title:  Contribuigao  para  o  folk-lore 
brazileiro.  Bibliotheca  infantil. 

The  songs,  games  and  proverbs  of  childhood,  which 
are  the  heritage  of  the  race. 

Martins,  Luiz. 

129.  Costumes  populares  paulistas.  (Cultura 

politica ;  revista  mensal  de  estudos  brasileiros. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942.  8°.  ano  2,  num.  12,  p.  221— 
223.)  *  DS 

The  author  describes,  among  other  and  better  known 
festivities,  a  midnight  frolic  which  is  held  on  the  night 
preceding  Good  Friday  in  a  section  of  the  country 
bounded  by  the  towns  of  Campinas,  Jundiahy  and 
Indaiatuba,  in  the  state  of  S.  Paulo.  It  is  termed 
dia  da  malvadeza  and  consists  of  loosing  cattle  and 
horses  and  generally  annoying  one’s  neighbors.  The 
author  believes  that  it  is  restricted  to  this  section. 

Martins,  Romario. 

130.  Paiquere ;  mitos  e  lendas,  visoes  e 
aspectos.  [Curitiba:  Editora  Guaira  Limitada,] 
1940.  3  p.l.,  (1)10-176  p.,  2  1.  plates.  12°. 

Library  of  Congress 

Myths  and  legends,  mostly  of  Indian  origin,  dealing 
principally  with  the  state  of  Parana.  Contains  a  fair 
glossary  of  Indian  words  and  characterizations  of 
Curupira,  Saci-perere,  Iara,  etc. 

Martins  de  Oliveira,  Deocleciano. 

130A.  Os  Bailes  pastoris  e  a  influencia  de 
Gil  Vicente.  (Cultura  politica;  revista  mensal 
de  estudos  brasileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942. 
4°.  ano  2,  no.  19,  p.  176-180.)  *  DS 

“Nao  tenho  a  menor  duvida  em  afirmar  que  o 
nosso  baile  pastoril  e  diretamente  influenciado  pelos 
autos  pastoris  de  Gil  Vicente,  esse  admiravel  fundador 
do  teatro  portugues  e  que  pode  ser  considerado  como 
o  pai  do  teatro  no  Brasil.”  Includes  Gil  Vicente’s 
“Baile  pastoril  do  Cupido.” 
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Martins  de  Oliveira,  Deocleciano,  continued 

131.  No  pais  das  carnaubas.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1930.  201  p.,  1  1.  12°.  (His:  Trilogia  do  S. 
Francisco,  [v.  1.])  NQWE 

The  frolic  of  “sawing  the  old  woman,”  frequently 
referred  to  in  works  on  Brazilian  folklore,  is  described 
in  a  nocturnal  visit  of  a  group  of  roisterers  to  the  home 
of  Dona  Persiliana,  an  old  maid,  living  in  the  town 
of  Barra  do  Rio  Grande,  who  had  for  many  years 
made  her  offerings,  without  result,  to  the  marriage¬ 
making  Saint  Anthony. 


Mata  Machado  Filho,  Aires  da. 

132.  O  Negro  e  o  Garimpo  em  Minas  Gerais, 
illus.  (Revista  do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo, 
1939-40.  8°.  ano  5,  v.  60,  p.  97-122 ;  ano  6,  v.  61, 
p.  261-284 ;  v.  62,  p.  309-356 ;  v.  63,  p.  272-298.) 

HFA 

A  study  of  the  habits  and  folklore  of  the  negroes 
and  freelance  diamond  washers  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Minas  Geraes.  Illustrations  of  dances,  with 
verses  and  musical  notations  in  text. 


Mello  Franco,  Affonso  Arinos  de. 

132A.  Lendas  e  tradigoes  brasileiras.  2.a 
edigao.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  L.  F.  Briguiet  &  C.a, 
1937.  164  p.  12°.  HCC  p.v.316 

Some  of  the  best-known  myths  and  legends  of  the 
Brazilian  people,  including  those  of  Indian  origin  and 
others  brought  from  Portugal.  The  great  Amazon  river 
and  the  lesser  but  still  formidable  S.  Francisco  have 
produced  ways  of  living  and  a  wealth  of  folklore 
which  is  analyzed  by  this  man  of  letters.  Popular 
festivities,  saints’  days,  processions  and  pilgrimages 
are  discussed. 

Two  versions  of  the  songs  in  honor  of  the  marriage¬ 
making  saint,  S.  Gongalo,  follow: 

Viva  e  reviva 
Sao  Gongalinho! 

Dae-me,  meu  santo 
Um  bom  maridinho. 

S.  Gongalo  do  Amarante; 

Brincalhao  e  galhofeiro! 

Fazei-vos  antes  das  mogas 
Devoto  casamenteiro. 


Mello  Moraes,  Alexandre  Jose  de. 

133.  Festas  populares  do  Brazil  —  tradicio- 

nalismo.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  B.  L.  Gamier,  1888. 
6  p.l.,  174  p.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

The  principal  religious  and  traditional  festivities  of 
olden  times  are  analyzed  and  described. 

134.  Festas  e  tradigoes  populares  do  Brazil, 
por  Mello  Moraes  filho . . .  Nova  ed.,  rev.  e 
augm.  Prefacio  de  Sylvio  Romero,  desenhos 
de  Flumen  Junius.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  H.  Gamier 
[1901].  xv,  541  p.  front,  (port.)  illus.  8°.  HFY 

This  work  is  larger  and  more  useful  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding;  the  illustrations  help  to  make  it  more  inter¬ 
esting. 

135.  Historia  e  costumes.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

H.  Gamier  [pref.  1904].  xxv,  233  p.  illus.  (inch 
ports.)  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

The  first  portion  of  this  work  consists  of  picturesque 
anecdotes  and  incidents,  which  occurred  with  some 
frequency  in  Brazil  during  the  years  of  excitement 
attendant  upon  the  journeys  to  and  fro  of  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal. 

The  second  part  is  in  the  style  of  the  author’s  Festas 
e  tradiqdes,  dealing  with  the  folk  customs  observed 
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in  Bahia  during  Christmas  and  the  New  Year,  and 
popular  dances  and  aquatic  festivals  in  Sergipe  and 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Monteiro  Lobato,  Jose  Bento. 

136.  Ideas  de  Jeca  Tatu.  3.a  edigao.  S.  Paulo: 

Edigao  da  “Revista  do  Brasil”  [1922].  238  p. 
12°.  NQWE 

First  ed.,  1919.  This  ed.  is  called:  3.a  edigao  (13.° 
milheiro). 

The  last  of  this  collection  of  eighteen  essays  deals 
with  the  sacy-perere,  that  annoying  little  creature  of 
Brazilian  darkness. 

137.  O  Saci.  5.  ed.  S.  Paulo:  Companhia 

Editora  Nacional,  1934.  3  p.l.,  (1)12-121  p. 
illus.  (part  col’d,  mounted.)  12°.  (Biblioteca 
pedagogica  brasileira.  Ser.  1.  Literatura  infantil. 
v.  iv.)  Library  of  Congress 

In  spite  of  its  being  a  children’s  book,  this  volume 
gives  details  of  the  features  and  habits  of  the  Saci 
(the  one-legged  sprite  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth),  the 
Iara  and  the  Cuca  (queens  of  the  forests),  the  Uira- 
puru,  the  Urutau,  the  Jurupari,  and  the  Boi-tata. 


Moraes,  Raymundo. 

138.  Paiz  das  pedras  verdes.  (2.a  edigao.) 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Civilizagao  Brasileira  Editora 
[1931].  314  p.  incl.  plates,  illus.  12°.  HFY 

A  well-illustrated  but  small  dictionary  relating  to 
Amazonian  subjects.  Chapter  vm  is  devoted  to  the 
religious  festivals  and  the  carnival  in  the  city  of 
Belem  do  Para.  “The  religious  festivals  of  Belem  and 
suburbs  still  retain  their  picturesque  aspect.  That  of 
Nazareth  has  no  rival  anywhere  else  in  the  States,  and 
the  procession  brings  a  cortege  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  people  on  to  the  streets.”  —  cf.  p.  207. 


Motta,  Leonardo. 

139.  Folk-lore.  Filozofia  popular  brazileira. 
(Academia  brasileira  de  letras.  Revista.  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  1930.  8°.  ano  21,  v.  34,  p.  387-405.) 

*DS 

The  only  installment  of  a  series  by  this  author  which 
relates  to  the  subject;  this  one  is  a  collection  of  sayings, 
current  in  the  Brazilian  interior,  listed  without  com¬ 
ment  or  explanation. 

140.  No  Tempo  de  Lampeao.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Officina  Industrial  Graphica,  1930.  250  p.,  1  1. 
12°.  NQWE 

A  series  of  stories,  beginning  with  the  brave  doings 
of  the  famous  bandit,  Virgolino  Ferreira  da  Silva 
(Lampeao).  The  volume’s  contents  actually  constitute 
an  encyclopedia  of  folklore  of  northeastern  Brazil. 


Nascentes,  Antenor. 

141.  O  linguajar  carioca  em  1922.  Rio:  Susse- 
kind  de  Mendonga  &  Comp.  [1922.]  8-125  p. 
12°.  RAE  p.v.97,  no.4 

The  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  modifications,  found 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Portuguese  grammar  and  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  probably  of  little  interest  to  the  student 
of  folklore,  but  the  thirty-three  pages  of  slang  will 
explain  many  a  word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  hidden 
in  standard  dictionaries. 


Oliveira,  Jose  Coutinho  de. 

141A.  Lendas  amazonicas.  n.  p.,  1916.  143  p. 
12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  book  of  the  forest  sprites  of  the  vast  region  of 
the  Amazon;  includes  the  monsters  of  the  waters  and 
the  birds,  snakes  and  animals  of  the  jungle. 
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Oliveira,  Leoncio  C.  de. 

141 B.  Vida  Roceira.  Contos  regionaes.  [Sao 
Paulo:  Casa  Editora  “O  Livro,”  1919.]  286  p. 
illus.  12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Contains,  pages  63-78,  some  interesting  examples 
of  the  desafio.  There  are  a  few  illustrations  which 
depict  creatures  of  fantasy,  notably  the  sacy. 

Orico,  Osvaldo. 

142.  . .  .  Contos  e  lendas  do  Brasil.  Sao  Paulo 

[etc.]:  Comp.  Melhoramentos  de  Sao  Paulo 
(Weiszflog  Irmaos  Incorporada)  [1939].  135  p. 
illus.  8°.  Library  of  Congress 

Eighteen  stories  and  legends  relating  to  water  and 
forest  nymphs,  with  particular  reference  to  Indian 
origins  in  the  Amazon  region.  The  “Elucidario  de 
phrases  e  termos  typicos  correntes  em  varias  regioes 
do  Brasil  e  usados  nesta  obra,”  p.  127— 133,  is  useful 
for  the  local  currency  of  words  in  various  other  parts 
of  Brazil  as  well  as  for  those  of  Indian  origin. 

143.  Mitos  amerindios.  Sobrevivencias  na 

tradigao  e  na  literatura  brasileira.  2.  ed.,  rev. 
e  aum.  Rio  [de  Janeiro],  Sao  Paulo:  Sao  Paulo 
Editora  Limitada  Imprimiu,  1930.  195  p.  port., 
4  plates  (2  col’d).  12°.  HBC 

An  excellent  study  of  the  influence  of  the  mythology 
of  the  aboriginal  Indians  upon  Brazilian  folk  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  legendary  figures  of  Uirapuru,  Urutau, 
Jurupari,  Uiara,  Curupira  (or  Caapora),  Boitata,  and 
Saci  are  examined  for  their  origins  and  their  place 
in  present-day  thought. 

144.  Vocabulario  de  crendices  amazonicas. 

Sao  Paulo:  Companhia  Editora  Nacional,  1937. 
283  p.,  1  1.  plates.  12°.  HAER 

Includes  a  well-illustrated  catalogue  of  myths  and 
beliefs  of  the  Amazon  region. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  widespread  Bra¬ 
zilian  belief  in  nascer  empelicado,  to  be  born  lucky, 
which  has  many  similar  physiological  implications  to 
the  English  superstition,  “to  be  born  with  a  caul.” 

Padilha,  Viriato,  pseud. 

144A.  O  Livro  dos  phantasmas  . . .  [By  An- 
nibal  Mascarenhas.]  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Livraria 
Quaresma,  1925.  327  p.  12°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Haunted  houses,  the  headless  mule,  the  werewolf, 
the  sacy,  the  caipora,  and  others  of  the  gruesome 
galaxy  of  horrors  are  peculiarly  vivid  in  the  Brazilian 
imagination  in  some  regions. 

Pereira  da  Costa,  Francisco  Augusto. 

145.  Folk-lore  pernambucano.  [Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro:  Livraria  J.  Leite,  19 — ?]  2  p.l.,  (1)8- 
641  p.,  folded  plate.  8°.  Library  of  Congress 

One  of  the  standard  works  on  Brazilian  folklore; 
restricted,  as  the  title  indicates,  to  the  northern  state 
of  Pernambuco. 

A  film  copy  of  the  title-page  from  the  Bibliotheca 
Nacional,  at  Rio,  dates  this  work  as  1926. 

145 A.  Vocabulario  pernambucano  .  .  .  (pu- 
blicagao  postuma)  . . .  Recife:  Imprensa  Of¬ 
ficial,  1937.  755(1)  p.  8°.  Library  of  Congress 

“Separata  do  vol.  xxxiv  da  Revista  do  Instituto 
archeologico,  historico  e  geographico  pernambucano.” 
Title  indicates  contents. 

Peres  de  Lima,  Francisco. 

146.  Folklore  acreano.  1.  ed.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Tipografia  Batista  de  Souza  [1938?].  154  p. 
12°.  Library  of  Congress 

Customs,  songs,  and  physical  characteristics  of  that 
distant  region  of  Brazil;  this  work  notes  Bolivian  and 
Peruvian  influences  upon  local  customs. 


Queiroz,  Amadeu  DE. 

147.  Os  Casos  do  carimbamba ;  contos  folc- 

loricos.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  S.  a.  A.  Noite  [1939]. 
174  p.,  1  1.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

Carimbamba  is  a  term  used  to  designate  a  pharmacist- 
doctor  of  the  countryside,  not  a  quack  or  faith  healer, 
but  simply  a  physician  without  a  diploma.  The  main 
character’s  stories  of  country  life  make  an  excellent 
sample  of  Brazilian  folklore  of  the  interior  of  the  state 
of  Minas  Geraes. 

148.  Proverbios  e  ditos  populares.  (Revista 

do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1937.  8°.  ano 
4,  v.  38,  p.  3-46.)  HFA 

A  large  collection  of  proverbs  and  sayings,  arranged 
without  special  comment,  and  mainly  without  definition. 
However,  the  list  is  useful  for  reference  to  current 
phrases  in  Brazil. 

Ramos,  Graciliano. 

149.  Quadros  e  costumes  do  Nordeste.  (i-.) 

(Cultura  politica;  revista  mensal  de  estudos 
brasileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1941^42.  8°.  ano  1, 
num.  1,  p.  256—  [  ?]  ;  num.  2,  p.  246-247;  num. 
3,  p.  250-251 ;  num.  4,  p.  221-222 ;  num.  5, 
p.  242-243 ;  num.  6,  p.  259-260 ;  num.  7,  p.  263- 
264 ;  num.  8,  p.  249-250 ;  num.  9,  p.  369-370 ; 
num.  10,  p.  288-289;  ano.  2,  num.  12,  p.  249- 
250;  no.  13,  p.  217-218.)  *  DS 

The  Library  lacks  ano  1,  no.  1;  the  series  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  later  issues. 

A  series  of  anecdotes  and  stories  illustrative  of 
folklore  themes.  The  story  of  the  overwhelming  and 
all-pervading  female,  Dona  Maria  Amalia,  in  num.  2 
of  the  series,  will  call  to  the  mind  of  those  who  know 
the  back  country  of  Brazil  similar  cases  in  which  a 
person  becomes  a  tradition.  Dona  Maria  Amalia  may 
be  dead  and  buried,  but  she  will  still  influence  the 
lives  and  habits  of  those  to  whom  her  name  is  not 
even  a  memory. 

Ribeiro,  Clovis. 

150.  Brazoes  e  bandeiras  do  Brasil . . .  Illus- 
tragoes  de  J.  W.  Rodrigues.  Sao  Paulo:  S. 
Paulo  Editora  Lda.,  1933.  387  p.  incl.  37  plates 
(part  col’d),  illus.  (incl.  coats  of  arms.)  8°. 

AWI 

Heraldry  makes  its  contribution  to  Brazilian  folk¬ 
lore  in  flags  and  seals  which  the  nation  and  its  states 
and  cities  have  used  for  over  four  hundred  years. 
Hundreds  of  illustrations,  mainly  in  color,  and  pictures 
of  articles  of  wear  used  to  identify  political  parties, 
with  descriptions  of  the  circumstances  giving  rise 
to  their  use  make  this  work  more  valuable  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  folk  customs  than  its  title  would  seem 
to  indicate. 


Ribeiro,  Joaquim. 

151.  Folk-lore.  Vestijio  obliterado  de  uma 
danga  provengal.  (Academia  brazileira  de 
letras.  Revista.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930.  8°.  ano  21, 
v.  34,  p.  293-302.)  *DS 

The  author  studies  the  chiba  dance,  both  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  the  term  and  the  origin  of  the  dance  itself.  He 
relates  it  to  the  pie  de  chivau  of  Provence. 

151A.  Introducgao  ao  estudo  do  folk-lore 
brasileiro  (ensaio).  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Editorial 
Alba  Limitada,  n.  d.  212  p.,  2  1.  12°. 

Columbia  University  Library 

The  author  reviews  the  outstanding  characteristics 
of  folklore  investigation  in  Brazil,  with  reference  to 
the  sources  of  current  literature.  He  suggests  a 
classification  of  folk  themes  along  historical  and  cul¬ 
tural  lines,  rather  than  those  of  geography,  linguistic, 
or  race. 
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Brazilian  Folklore  Literature ,  continued 
Ribeiro,  Joaquim,  continued 

152.  A  Tradigao  e  as  lendas,  “folk-lore”  . . . 
Prefacio  de  grande  folk-lorista,  Professor  Lin- 
dolfo  Gomes.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Marcello  &  Cia. 
[1929?]  1  p.l.,  viii  p.,  4  1.,  (1)12-87  p.,  1  1.  4°. 

Library  of  Congress 

Notes  on  certain  aspects  of  Brazilian  folklore,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  useful  being  the  considerations  of  the 
Yara  or  Brazilian  water  nymph,  and  her  several 
pseudonyms,  and  the  influence  of  Portuguese  and 
African  elements  upon  this  aboriginal  myth. 


Ribeiro  Fernandes,  Joao. 

153.  Curiosidades  verbaes ;  estudos  appli- 
caveis  a  lingua  nacional.  Sao  Paulo:  Comp. 
Melhoramentos  de  Sao  Paulo  [pref.  1927]. 
242  p.  12°.  RH 

This  eminent  grammarian  discusses  interesting  word 
usages  common  in  Brazil,  finds  an  Asiatic  origin  for 
the  word  jangada,  the  raft  of  the  Brazilian  deep-sea 
fishermen,  and  comments  on  many  popular  forms  of 
linguistic  custom,  such  as  calling  the  week  “eight 
days”  and  the  fortnight  “fifteen  days.” 


154.  O  Folk-lore  (estudos  de  literatura  popu¬ 
lar).  Rio  de  Janeiro:  J.  Ribeiro  dos  Santos, 
1919.  328  p.  illus.  (music.)  12°.  ZBC 

As  “The  House  that  Jack  built”  is  familiar  to  every 
English-speaking  person,  so  there  exist  in  Brazil  songs 
and  sayings  that  are  imparted  to  children  and  remain 
with  them  throughout  their  lives.  These  are  analyzed 
as  to  their  origins  by  one  of  Brazil’s  foremost  men 
of  letters.  An  example  is  the  well-known  “Dedo 
Mindinho”: 


Dedo  mindinho 
Seu  vizinho 
Pae  de  todos 
Fura-bolos 
Mata-piolhos 

Quede  o  toucinho  d’aqui? 
O  gato  comeu! 

Quede  o  gato? 

Esta  no  mato! 
uede  o  mato? 
fogo  queimou! 

Quede  o  fogo? 

A  agua  apagou! 


Quede  a  agua? 

O  boi  bebeu! 

Quede  o  boi  ? 

Esta  massando  o  trigo! 
Quede  o  trigo? 

A  gallinha  espalhou! 
Quede  a  gallinha? 

Esta  botando  ovo! 
Quede  o  ovo? 

O  frade  bebeu ! 

Quede  o  frade? 

Fugiu  por  aqui...  por 
aqui .  . .  por  aqui . . 


The  superstitions  connected  with  dreams,  sunshine 
and  rain,  popular  games,  puzzles,  question-and-answer 
contests,  etc.,  are  all  given  careful  study  in  an  endeavor 
to  take  them  from  the  realm  of  the  casual  into  the 
field  of  universal  folklore  expression. 


Romero,  Sylvio. 

155.  Cantos  populares  do  Brasil,  colligidos 
por  Sylvio  Romero.  Segunda  edigao  melhorada. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  &  S.  Paulo:  Livraria  Classica 
de  Alves  &  Comp.,  1897.  xx,  377  p.  12°.  NQWD 

First  ed.,  Lisboa,  1883  (NQWD).  British  Museum 
catalogue  lists  an  ed.  of  Lisboa,  1885,  and  Sacramento 
Blake’s  Diccionario  bibliographico  brazileiro  notes  one 
of  Lisboa,  1888.  The  National  Library  at  Rio  has  the 
4a  edicao  melhorada,  1907.  Library  of  Congress  card 
carries  one  of  5.  ed.  melhorada,  1911. 

At  head  of  title:  Folk-lore  brasileiro. 

The  Brazilian  people  trace  their  origins  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  conquerors  and  immigrants,  to  the  Africans 
brought  over  as  slaves,  and  to  the  aboriginal  Indians. 
The  population  is  now  divided  roughly  into  four  groups: 
the  city  dwellers,  those  living  on  the  seacoast  or  the 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  the  farm  people  (matutos 
or  caipiras),  and  the  sertanejos  or  inhabitants  of  the 
wide  open  spaces,  generally  more  at  home  in  the  saddle 
than  in  their  dwellings.  It  is  mainly  among  the  last 
three  groups  that  superstition  has  survived,  Sylvio 
Romero  surveys  and  analyzes  their  traditions,  habits, 


songs  and  sayings  in  his  introduction  to  this  collection 
of  popular  songs. 

The  following,  from  the  state  of  Sergipe,  is  a  good 
example  of  references  to  a  good  horse  and  a  woman, 
the  possessions  most  highly  prized  by  the  sertanejo: 

Fui  mogo,  hoje  estou  velho, 

Morro  quando  Deus  quizer; 

Duas  penas  me  acompanham: 

Cavallo  bom  e  mulher. 

Fui  rico,  hoje  estou  pobre, 

Diga  o  mundo  o  que  disser; 

Duas  penas  me  acompanham: 

Cavallo  bom  e  mulher. 

And  the  following  is  a  typical  poetical  reference  to 
the  legendary  dwarf  of  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

—  Vem  ca,  Bitu!  vem  ca,  Bitu! 

Vem  ca.  . .  “Nao  vou  la,  nao; 

Nao  vou  la,  nao  vou  la,  nao  vou  la; 

Tenho  medo  de  apanhar!” 


155A.  Estudos  sobre  a  poesia  popular  do 
Brazil.  [Rio  de  Janeiro:  Typ.  Laemmert  & 
Cia.,  1888.]  368  p.  8°.  (Contribuigao  para  o 
estudo  do  folk-lore  brasileiro.) 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

This  book,  now  rare,  exceeds  the  limitations  which 
are  implied  by  its  title,  covering  the  broad  field  of 
folklore,  superstition,  myth,  legend,  songs  and  sayings. 
Extremely  valuable  because  of  the  large  number  of 
examples  and  the  marked  care  the  author  exercises 
in  presenting  his  critical  observations.  Sylvio  Romero 
was  one  of  the  earliest  investigators  of  Brazilian 
folk  ways. 


Santa-Anna  Nery,  Frederico  Jose  de. 

155B.  Folk-lore  bresilien  poesie  populaire, 
contes  et  legendes,  fables  et  mythes.  Poesie, 
musique,  danses  et  croyances  des  indiens . . . 
Paris:  Perrin  et  Cie.,  1889.  xii,  272  p.  16°. 

ZBD 

An  excellent  review  of  the  field  of  Brazilian  folk¬ 
lore.  Origins  are  classified  as  follows:  Portuguese, 
African,  and  aboriginal.  The  arrangement  seems  to 
correspond  with  the  degree  of  influence  which  may 
properly  be  attributed  to  each  of  these  sources.  The 
book  touches  upon  a  large  proportion  of  the  known 
fables,  myths  and  legends.  A  few  musical  examples 
are  included. 


Santos,  Marciano  dos. 

156.  A  Dansa  de  Sao  Gongalo.  illus.  (1 
col’d.)  (Revista  do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao 
Paulo,  1937.  8°.  ano  3,  v.  33,  p.  85-116.)  HFA 

An  excellent  description  of  myths  and  folk  customs 
surrounding  the  marriage-making  saint,  S.  Gongalo 
do  Amarante,  also  widely  famed  in  Portugal.  Santos 
has  supplied  illustrations,  diagrams  of  dance  move¬ 
ments,  and  words  of  folk  songs,  of  which  there  are 
a  large  number.  January  tenth  is  dedicated  to  him. 
In  former  times,  the  festival  dances  were  held  inside 
the  church;  it  is  said  that  they  were  introduced  by 
the  famed  Jesuit  priest,  Jose  de  Anchieta,  as  a  means 
of  attracting  the  aborigines. 

One  of  the  most  popular  quatrains  is  well  known 
both  in  Brazil  and  Portugal: 

“Sao  Gongalo  de  Amarante 
Casamenteiro  das  velhas 
Fazei  casar  as  mogas 
Que  mal  vos  fizeram  elas?” 

However,  S.  Gongalo  has  also  acquired  great  prestige 
in  other  than  marital  matters.  Should  a  farmer  wish 
assurance  of  good  crops,  or  should  someone  want  a 
business  deal  to  go  through  successfully,  it  would  be 
quite  in  order  to  promise  the  saint  a  dance  in  his 
honor.  Santos  vividly  describes  one  of  these  affairs: 
the  rude  hut  decorated  with  images,  colored  paper  and 
candles,  the  barbecue,  singing  and  dancing  until  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  —  and  the  certainty  of  re¬ 
ward  by  the  saint  in  appreciation  of  a  job  well  done. 
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Silva  Ayrosa,  Plinio  M.  da. 

156A.  Caipora.  (Revista  do  arquivo  muni¬ 
cipal  de  Sao  Paulo.  Sao  Paulo,  1935.  8°.  ano  1, 
v.  10,  p.  37-42.)  HFA 

An  excellent  article  treating  of  possible  confusion 
in  the  employment  of  such  words  as  caipora,  caapora, 
caigara,  corrupira,  etc. 

See  also  Ayrosa’s  article,  “Caipira”  in  the  Revista 
do  arquivo  municipal,  v.  18,  p.  195—198,  and  a  number 
of  other  studies  scattered  throughout  this  publication. 
These  are  not  listed  separately  because  they  have  less 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  folklore. 

157.  Termos  tupis  no  portugues  do  Brasil. 
Sao  Paulo:  Empresa  grafica  da  “Revista  dos 
Tribunais,”  1937.  238  p.  8°.  (Colegao  do  De- 
partamento  de  Cultura,  Sao  Paulo,  [no.]  13.) 

RHW 

A  careful  examination  into  the  origins,  significance 
and  popular  acceptance  of  many  words  in  current 
usage.  Valuable  to  the  folklorist,  who  may  easily  be 
led  astray  by  the  apparent  similarity  of  a  large  number 
of  these  terms  of  Indian  origin. 

157A.  Vocabulario  na  lingua  brasilica.  Manu- 
scrito  portugues-tupi  do  seculo  xvn,  coordenado 
e  prefaciado  por  Plinio  Ayrosa.  Sao  Paulo, 
1938.  430  p.  facsims.  8°.  (Colegao  [do]  De- 
partamento  de  Cultura  [de  Sao  Paulo],  v.  20.) 

HBS  (Tupi-Guarani) 

“This  ms.  . .  .has  been  attributed  to  Pero  de  Castilho, 
chiefly  because  his  ‘Nomes  das  partes  do  corpo  humano 
pella  lingua  de  Brasil’  is  appended  to  it.  —  cf.  Pref.” 
(NYPL  catalogue  card.) 

Silva  Guimaraes,  Bernardo  Joaquim  da. 

157B.  Historia  e  tradigoes  da  provincia  de 
Minas  Geraes.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  H.  Gamier 
[187-?].  263  p.,  2  1.  12°.  NQW 

The  decapitated  head  of  the  first  Brazilian  martyr 
to  independence  —  Tiradentes  —  was  exposed  to  public 
view  atop  a  high  pole  during  two  or  three  years  in 
one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  city  of 
Ouro  Preto,  then  Villa  Rica,  the  home  of  much  of  the 
tradition  and  folklore  of  Minas  Geraes. 

This  forms  the  setting  for  the  story  of  “A  Cabega 
de  Tira-dentes”  which,  with  two  others  based  on  local 
tradition,  makes  up  this  book. 

Simoens  da  Silva,  Antonio  Carlos. 

158.  A  Tribu  Caingang  (indios  bugres-boto- 
cudos).  Estado  de  Santa  Catharina,  sud  do 
Brasil.  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Officinas  Graphicas 
Alba  [1930].  26  p.,  7  plates.  8°.  HAEp.v.160 

The  legend  of  the  deluge  is  current  _  among  the 
members  of  this  Indian  tribe,  who  live  in  the  state 
of  Santa  Catharina.  The  myth  says  that  monkeys 
are  the  descendants  of  those  laggards  who  remained 
in  the  tree  tops  and  refused  to  come  down  when  the 
waters  subsided. 

Simoes  Lopes  Netto  J. 

158A.  Contos  gauchescos  e  lendas  do  Sul. 
Porto  Alegre:  Barcellos,  Bertaso  &  Cia.,  1926. 
319  p.  12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Stories  of  the  cowboys  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and 
legends  of  the  South.  The  essay  on  the  boi-tata  — 
the  ignis  fatuus  —  is  especially  worth  attention. 

Souza,  Bernardino  Jose  de. 

159.  Onomastica  geral  da  geographia  bra- 
sileira  (3.  ed.  da  “Nomenclatura  geographica 
do  Brasil”)  com  prefacio  da  Afranio  Peixoto. 
Bahia:  Secgao  Graphica  da  Escola  de  Apren- 
dizes  Artifices,  1927. 4 p.l.,iv, 319(1)  p.8°.  KAT 

2.  ed.,  1917;  a  4.  ed.,  with,  title  Diciondrio  da  terra 
e  da  gente  do  Brasil  was  published  in  1939.  Neither 
is  in  the  Library. 


The  best  glossary  of  localisms  for  the  study  of 
Brazilian  folklore;  definitions  are  lengthy  and  detailed 
and  expressed  in  clear,  pleasing  style. 

Souza,  Josue  Claudio  de. 

160.  Uma  festa  de  “Boi  de  Mamao”  em  Santa 

Catarina.  (Cultura  politica;  revista  mensal  de 
estudos  brasileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1941.  8°. 
ano  1,  num.  9,  p.  378-381.)  *  DS 

Describes  a  folk  festival  in  Santa  Catharina  which 
is  similar  to  the  Bumba-meu-boi  of  the  North  and 
,  related  in  type  to  the  reisados  and  chegangas. 

Souza  Carneiro,  Antonio  Joaquim  de. 

161.  Os  Mitos  africanos  no  Brasil,  ciencia  do 
folk-lore ;  ilustrado  com  30  gravuras  e  as  fontes 
etimologicas  de  mais  500  termos  afro-bra- 
sileiros  ilustragoes  de  Cicero  Valladares.  Sao 
Paulo:  Companhia  Editora  Nacional,  1937. 
506  p.,  1  1.  illus.  12°.  (Biblioteca  pedagogica 
brasileira.  Ser.  5.a:  Brasiliana.  v.  103.)  HAER 

The  author  defends  the  viewpoint  that  the  African 
and  Indian  folk  tales  and  myths  are  almost  the  sole 
sources  of  Brazilian  folklore.  His  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  a  general 
analysis  and  classification  of  folklore  study  in  Brazil, 
the  second  presenting  the  story  of  the  African  myths 

f>revailing  in  Brazil  (profusely  illustrated),  while  the 
ast  is  devoted  to  terminology. 

Teixeira  Barros,  J. 

162.  Folklore  brasileiro.  .  .  (Instituto  geo- 
graphico  e  historico  da  Bahia.  Revista.  Bahia, 
1927.  8°.  N.  51  [1925],  p.  109-147.)  HFA 

Touches  upon  the  many  folk  songs,  dances  and 
customs  which  the  state  of  Bahia  contributes  to  national 
folklore.  Detailed  examination  of  the  samba  and  the 
batuque. 

Teschauer,  Carlos. 

163.  Avifauna  e  flora,  nos  costumes,  super- 
stigoes  e  lendas  brasileiras  e  americanas 
(estudos  ethnologicos) ...  3.  ed.  completa. 

Porto  Alegre:  Barcellos,  Bertaso  &  Cia.,  1925. 
280  p.  12°.  PQX 

In  such  a  country  as  Brazil,  bird  and  plant  life  are 
very  close  to  the  people  and  have  given  rise  to  many 
legends  and  songs.  The  parrots,  the  bem-te-vi,  the 
turkey-buzzard  (urubu),  and  the  several  nest-builders 
going  by  the  name  of  Joao,  are  so  intimately  related 
to  the  life  of  the  average  Brazilian  that  the  folklore 
connected  with  them  forms  an  essential  part  of  his 
being.  Teschauer’s  book  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
literary  specialization. 

Vianna,  Arthur. 

164.  Festas  populares  do  Para.  1.  A  Festa 
de  Nazareth.  Para:  Typ.  de  Alfredo  Augusto 
Silva,  1905.  55  p.  plates.  12°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

The  important  festival  in  honor  of  Nossa  Senhora 
de  Nazareth  was  in  years  gone  by  the  biggest  annual 
event  in  North  Brazil,  although  of  late  it  has  suf¬ 
fered  some  decline  in  popularity. 

This  small  volume  recounts  the  curious  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  the  discovery  of  the  saint  under 
some  boulders  in  the  forest,  from  whence  she  was 
removed  by  a  hunter  to  his  hut.  She  returned  mi¬ 
raculously  to  the  point  where  she  was  found  in  the 
forest.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  relocate  her, 
even  to  the  point  of  incarceration  in  the  Governor’s 
palace  under  an  armed  guard.  Nothing  could  prevent 
the  saint  from  wandering  back  to  her  forest  haunt. 

All  this  occurred  in  the  year  1700  or  thereabouts, 
and  a  chapel  was  built  in  her  honor  in  1774;  the 
annual  processions  commenced  in  1793.  In  1855,  a 
boat  was  incorporated  in  the  procession,  in  memory 
of  the  survivors  of  a  shipwreck  in  1846,  who  at¬ 
tributed  their  good  fortune  to  the  intervention  of 
the  saint. 
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Almeida  Oliveira,  Sebastiao. 

165.  Expressoes  do  populario  sertanejo; 

vocabulario  e  superstigoes.  [Sao  Paulo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro:  Civilizagao  Brasileira  s.  a.,]  1940. 
219  p.,  1  1.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

Title  indicates  contents. 

166.  Vestigios  de  habitos  aborigenes  nos  usos 

e  costumes  sertanejos.  (Instituto  historico  e 
geographico  de  S.  Paulo.  Revista.  Sao  Paulo, 
1938.  8°.  v.  35,  p.  183-197.)  .  HFA 

The  timid  form  of  embrace  so  common  in  the  in¬ 
terior  —  little  more  than  a  pat  on  the  shoulder  —  is 
probably  not  an  inferior  quality  of  hug,  but  rather  an 
inheritance  from  the  Indian.  A  salute  consisting  of  a 
touch  on  the  knee,  the  shoulder,  the  neck,  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body  was  the  highest  honor  that  could  be 
paid  in  greeting. 

Barbosa,  Orestes. 

166A.  Samba,  sua  historia,  seus  poetas,  seus 
musicos  e  seus  cantores.  Rio  [de  Janeiro] : 
Livraria  Educadora,  1933.  212  p.  16°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Hardly  a  study  of  folk  music;  the  samba  is  the 
vehicle  which  the  author  uses  to  convey  his  impressions 
of  life  in  the  streets  of  Brazil’s  gay  capital  today. 

Barreto,  Paulo. 

167.  As  religioes  no  Rio...  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Paris:  H.  Gamier  [1927?].  4  p.l,  245  p.  12°. 

Library  of  Congress 

A  chatty  account  of  the  author’s  wanderings  into 
many  nooks  and  corners  of  the  capital  city  of  Brazil, 
where  he  finds,  in  addition  to  the  predominant  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  various  Protestant  sects  estab¬ 
lished,  and  also  the  Spiritualists,  the  Positivists,  and 
—  somewhat  hidden  from  the  public  view  —  the  priests 
and  idols  of  the  religions  brought  from  Africa. 

The  book  is  a  trifling  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  Brazilian  folklore,  not  only  because  of  its  style  but 
because  most  of  the  observations  can  be  made  about 
any  of  the  world’s  large  cities.  However,  it  is  not 
without  interest  in  the  application  of  those  observa¬ 
tions  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  author  uses  the  pseudonym  Joao  do  Rio. 

Barros  Latif,  Miran  M.  de. 

168.  As  Minas  Gerais ;  a  aventura  portu- 

guesa,  a  obra  paulista,  a  capitania  e  a  provincia. 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Editora  s.  a.  A.  Noite  [1939]. 
208  p.  plates  (part  col’d,  part  folded),  maps. 
12°.  Library  of  Congress 

This  de-luxe  publication  by  a  scholar  provides  a 
successful  portrayal  of  a  fascinating  land  which  is 
steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  early  explorers  and 
seekers  of  gold  and  diamonds.  However,  attention  to 
popular  customs  is  pushed  largely  into  the  background 
in  favor  of  detailed  descriptions  of  early  architecture 
and  aspects  of  the  countryside. 

Barroso,  Gustavo. 

169.  Heroes  e  bandidos  (os  Cangaceiros  de 

Nordeste).  2.a  edigao.  Rio  de  Janeiro  [etc.]: 
Livraria  Francisco  Alves,  1931.  278  p.,  4  1. 
12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

“Be  brave,  and  never  take  an  insult,”  says  the  ser¬ 
tanejo  to  his  son. 

Few  know  this  country  of  northeastern  Brazil  and 
its  brave  race  of  fearless,  freedom-loving  men  better 
than  this  author  who  describes  both  faithfully. 

His  pseudonym,  Joao  do  Norte,  is  aptly  chosen. 

1.  ed.,  1917.  —  Deutschcr  Gesamtkatalog. 


170.  Terra  de  Sol  (natureza  e  costumes  do 
Norte) . . .  3a  edigao.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Livraria 
Francisco  Alves,  1930.  272  p.,  front,  (port.)  12°. 

HFY 

A  vivid  description  of  the  “Land  of  the  Blazing  Sun 
—  men,  cattle,  plants  dying  for  want  of  rain,  the  rain 
which  never  comes,”  except  in  the  “good”  years  when 
some  moisture  may  fall  in  December  and  January. 

Such  is  Ceara.  Barroso  uses  the  language  of  the 
Cearense  in  his  colorful  descriptions  of  the  people, 
their  ways  and  speech  and  songs. 

This  is  a  book  of  bandits,  wild  cattle,  religious 
festivals  —  vivid  description  of  the  rough,  open-air  life 
led  in  the  sertdo.  It  is  not  a  study  of  North  Brazilian 
folklore;  the  author  lives  the  life  of  the  region  and  tells 
the  story  of  his  living  in  a  manner  which  few  have 
equalled. 

1.  ed.,  1912  (L.  C.  card  );  2.  ed.,  1913,  HFY. 

Bartholomeu,  Floro. 

171.  Joazeiro  e  o  padre  Cicero.  (Depoimento 
para  a  historia.)  Discurso  em  resposta  ao  Dr. 
Paulo  de  Moraes  e  Barros.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Im- 
prensa  Nacional,  1923.  182  p.  12°. 

Title  from  Deutscher  Gesamtkatalog. 

Written  by  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  politico- 
sociological  drama  of  which  Padre  Cicero  was  the  focal 
character.  Bartholomeu’s  book,  a  defense  of  his  activity 
as  a  political  office-holder,  is  controversial  in  tone  and 
full  of  reportings  of  interminable  debates  and  speeches. 
Not  of  any  great  consequence  for  the  folklore  of  the 
sertdo  in  an  immediate  sense,  but  good  for  back¬ 
ground  of  the  region. 

Bastide,  Roger. 

172.  Psicanalise  do  cafune  e  estudos  de  soci- 
ologia  estetica  brasileira.  S.  Paulo:  Editora 
Guaira  Limitada,  1941.  75  p.  12°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  series  of  brief  essays  on  Brazilian  art  and  architec¬ 
ture,  including  reference  to  the  musical  improvisations 
of  the  people  of  the  sertdo  and  a  study  of  cafune 
which  appears  in  the  title  of  the  book. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  cafune  described  else¬ 
where  and  find  it  difficult  to  describe.  Suppose  it  to  be 
the  middle  of  a  hot  day  in  northern  Brazil.  The  siesta 
hour  has  come  around,  and  the  daughter  of  the  house 
nestles  on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  Grandma  in  her  arm¬ 
chair.  Grandma  runs  her  fingers  through  the  child’s 
hair,  gently  scratching  the  scalp  and  once  in  a  while 
clicking  her  nails  together  as  if  just  one  more  little 
vermin  were  being  eliminated.  For  an  hour  or  more, 
the  child  enjoys  this  relaxing  sensation  —  this  is 
cafune.  Professor  Bastide  traces  its  origin,  significance 
and  probable  future  disappearance  with  the  extension 
of  modern  social  and  domestic  ways  of  living.  It  is 
a  genuine  bit  of  Brazilian  folk  custom. 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  Francis. 

173.  Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the 

Brazil ;  with  a  full  account  of  the  gold  and  dia¬ 
mond  mines.  Also,  canoeing  down  1500  miles  of 
the  great  river  Sao  Francisco,  from  Sahara  to 
the  sea.  London:  Tinsley  Brothers,  1869.  2  v. 
front.,  illus.,  map.  12°.  HFY 

During  a  period  of  residence  as  British  consul  at 
Santos,  the  author  travelled  extensively  in  the  interior 
of  Brazil.  He  went  from  Rio,  through  Petropolis  (the 
mountain  summer  capital),  through  the  then  farming 
communities  around  Juiz  de  Fora  and  Barbacena,  to 
the  mines  at  Morro  Velho.  He  then  took  the  long  trip 
down  the  S.  Francisco  river  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Paulo 
Affonso. 

Sir  Richard  gives  us  an  unrivaled  and  highly  detailed 
account  of  the  countryside  and  the  folklore  of  its  in- 
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habitants.  Beliefs,  habits,  superstitions,  conversations, 
and  linguistics  all  come  under  Burton’s  careful 
scrutiny. 

As  regards  the  S.  Francisco  valley,  progress  has  not 
obliterated  the  scenes  he  describes.  His  account  of  Bom 
Jesus  da  Lapa  might  well  have  been  the  colorful  scene 
of  the  last  annual  pilgrimage. 

Costa,  Luiz  Edmundo  da. 

174.  O  Rio  de  Janeiro  do  meu  tempo.  Illus- 

tragoes  originaes  de  Marques  Junior. ..  [and 
others] . . .  Photographias  de  Marc  Ferrez  [and 
others] . . .  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Imprensa  Nacional, 
1938.  3  v.  illus.,  plates,  ports.  8°.  HFY 

The  city  of  Rio  has  its  peculiar  folklore.  These  three 
volumes  of  Luiz  Edmundo  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
man  in  the  street,  his  speech  and  habits  —  the  buyer 
of  empty  bottles,  the  seller  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
the  steamboat  on  wheels  which  serves  as  a  soda  foun¬ 
tain,  the  cloth  vendor,  and  the  mender  of  pots  and  pans. 

Each  has  his  typical  cry  —  Baaala,  freguez  .  .  . 
Baleeeciro!  Each,  a  part  of  the  Rio  of  yesterday,  is  a 
vestige  today  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  this  fascinating  city. 

The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of 
pictures  of  buildings,  street  scenes,  and  portrait-like 
caricatures  of  the  men-about-town,  all  of  which  this 
generation  of  Brazilians  and  their  fathers  knew,  and 
whose  memory  they  hope  their  children  will  treasure. 

175.  O  Rio  de  Janeiro  no  tempo  dos  vice-reis 

(1763-1808)  ;  illustrates  de  Wasth  Rodrigues 
[and  others] ..  .feitas  de  accordo  com  docu- 
mentos  historicos  fornecidos  pelo  autor.  Rio  de 
Janeiro:  Imprensa  Nacional,  1932.  549  p.  illus., 
plates,  ports.  4°.  HFS 

This  popular  work  describes  Brazilian  manners  and 
customs  of  a  century-and-a-half  ago.  For  further  note, 
see  entry  for  the  English  edition,  following. 

176.  Rio  in  the  time  of  the  Viceroys...  In¬ 

troduction  by  Hugh  Gibson;  translated  from 
the  Portuguese,  with  epilogue,  by  Dorothea  H. 
Momsen.  [Rio  de  Janeiro:  Printed  by  J.  B. 
de  Oliveira  &  Cia.,]  1936.  345(1)  p.  inch  illus., 
plates.  12°.  HFS 

Mrs.  Momsen’s  translation  provides  the  reader  un¬ 
familiar  with  Portuguese  with  a  good  description  of 
Brazilian  festivals  and  customs,  which,  in  many  ways, 
have  changed  but  little.  The  following  extracts  suggest 
the  variety  of  customs  which  are  current  today. 

“We  do  not  know  when  the  mad  celebrations  of  ‘saw¬ 
ing  up  the  old  woman’  were  brought  to  Brazil  from  Por¬ 
tugal,  but  the  chronicles  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  mention  them  enthusiastically  though 
infrequently.  They  were  street  festivals,  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  rabble,  made  to  bring  laughter  and  joy 
to  the  lower  classes.” 

“The  Church  in  Brazil  was  a  friend  and  mother  to 
the  poor,  and  arranged  processions  and  amusements  for 
their  benefit.  Festivals  like  the  Congadas,  ‘The  King¬ 
dom  of  the  Holy  Ghost,’  ‘Divine  Emperor,’  ‘sawing  up 
the  old  woman,’  etc.,  served  a  two-fold  purpose:  the 
masses  enjoyed  themselves  and,  at  the  same  time, 
thought  of  the  Church.” 

Cruls,  Gastao. 

177.  A  Amazonia  que  eu  vi:  Obidos-Tumu- 
cumaque.  Prefacio  de  Roquette  Pinto.  Rio  de 
Janeiro  [Annuario  do  Brasil],  1930.  362  p. 
incl.  table,  front,  (map),  plates.  12°.  HFS 

An  illustrated  book  of  travel  into  the  northern 
section  of  the  Amazon  country,  bordering  on  Dutch 
Guiana.  Important  for  a  brief  list  of  references  to  the 
river  legends,  a  bibliography,  and  an  extensive  glossary 
of  terms  peculiar  to  the  Amazon  region. 

Debret,  Jean  Baptiste. 

178.  Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  au 
Bresil;  ou,  Sejour  d’un  artiste  frangais  au 


Bresil,  depuis  1816  jusqu’en  1831  inclusivement 
...  Paris:  Firmin  Didot  freres,  1834— 39.  3  v. 
facsim.,  front,  (port.),  col’d  plates,  map.  f°. 

.  ttt  HFY 

This  book,  with  its  unrivalled  collection  of  colored 
plates,  depicts  scenes,  life,  and  customs  of  the  Brazil 
of  a  century  ago. 

Eschwege,  Wilhelm  Ludwig  von. 

179.  Pluto  Brasiliensis ;  dissertagoes  sobre  as 

riquezas  do  Brasil  em  ouro,  diamantes  e  outros 
mineraes,  sobre  a  historia  da  descoberta  d’esses 
mineraes,  occurrencia  e  exploragao  das  suas 
jazidas,  producgao  e  legislagao  relativas  a  in- 
dustria  mineral  n’esse  paiz,  etc. . .  (Traducgao, 
para  o  vernaculo,  de  Rudolpho  Jacob.)  (In: 
Rudolph  Jacob,  Collectanea  de  scientistas  ex- 
trangeiros  [assumptos  mineiros].  Bello  Hori¬ 
zonte:  Imprensa  Official  do  Estado  de  Minas 
Geraes,  1922.  8°.  p.  153-526.)  VHCH 

This  essay  describes  both  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Library  also  has  the  original  edition,  Berlin, 

1833. 

Ewbank,  Thomas. 

180.  Life  in  Brazil;  or,  A  journal  of  a  visit 
to  the  land  of  the  cocoa  and  the  palm.  With  an 
appendix  containing  illustrations  of  ancient 
South  American  arts. . .  New-York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1856.  xvi,  (1)18-469  p.  8°.  HFY 

Written  nearly  a  century  ago,  Ewbank’s  book  touches 
upon  so  many  fundamentals  of  Brazilian  life  and 
customs  of  interest  to  the  folklorist  that  it  still  has 
genuine  value.  Superstitions,  belief  in  charms,  amulets, 
saints  and  “measurements  of  saints,”  the  evil  eye,  the 
employment  of  the  figa  to  ward  off  evil,  symbols,  horns, 
pieces  of  holy  rock,  etc.,  form  a  large  part  of  the  work. 
The  following  extracts  give  an  idea  of  the  style: 

“I  am  told  I  should  have  kept  silence  on  ecclesiastical 
matters,  that  it  is  improper  for  laymen  to  meddle  with 
them.  I  can  only  say  I  did  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  find 
them.  In  Brazil,  religion,  or  that  which  is  so  called, 
meets  you  everywhere;  you  can  do  nothing,  observe 
nothing,  without  being  confronted  by  it  in  one  shape 
or  another.  It  is  a  leading  feature  in  public  and  private 
life.  Festivals  and  processions  constitute  the  chief 
amusements  of  the  masses  —  are  their  principal  sports 
and  pastimes,  during  which  the  saints  themselves  come 
out  of  their  sanctuaries,  and  with  padres  and  people, 
take  part  in  the  general  frolic.  To  pass  them  by  would 
be  omitting  the  most  popular  acts,  and  neglecting  the 
favorite  actors  in  the\ national  drama.” 

“It  i«  impossible  to  witness  for  the  first  time 
ecclesiastical  pageants  without  calling  to  mind  the 
same  things  established  by  the  Gentiles,  and  which  con¬ 
stituted  a  cherished  source  of  their  entertainments. 
Now,  as  then,  the  business  of  a  city  is  ever  and  anon 
arrested,  its  streets  are  swept  and  strewed  with  leaves, 
the  front  of  the  houses  decked  with  evergreens  and 
drapery,  women  and  children  throng  the  windows, 
country  people  flock  in  to  the  sight,  and  groups  of  both 
sexes  are  everywhere  waiting  for  it.  At  length  appear 
full-sized  statues,  painted  to  the  life,  mounted  on  plat¬ 
forms,  and  borne  in  triumph  on  men’s  shoulders,  amid 
crowds  of  officials  in  their  various  costumes.  Mitred 
pontiffs,  with  their  trains  held  up  by  pages,  walk  under 
canopies,  accompanied  by  civil  magistrates  and  escorted 
by  battalions  of  soldiers,  the  whole  preceded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cohorts  of  priests,  monks,  lay  brothers,  and 
acolytes,  writh  music,  banners,  flambeaux,  staves,  cen¬ 
sers,  symbols  on  poles,  etc.,  while  from  the  mixed 
masses  of  spectators  proceed  ‘sotto  voce’  remarks, 
reverent  and  profane,  as  each  wooden  deity  and  its 
perspiring  supporters  pass  by.  What  is  all  but  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  pomps  of  Isis  and  Cybele  —  of  festivals 
celebrated  in  honor  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  Carthage,  Greece  and  Old 
Rome?  Similarly,  scenes  and  performers  at  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Corinth,  Delphos  and  Athens  pass  literally 
before  one;  at  least  so  it  seemed  to  me  when  the  sight 
first  opened  upon  me  in  Rio.” 
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Travel,  History,  and  Tradition,  continued 

Freyre,  Gilberto. 

180A.  . . .  Regiao  e  tradigao.  Prefacio  de  Jose 
Lins  do  Rego.  IllustragSes  de  Cicero  Dias. 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Livraria  Jose  Olympio,  1941. 
264  p.,  1  1.  incl.  plates.  8°.  (Colegao  docu- 
mentos  brasileiros.  no.  29.)  Library  of  Congress 

The  author  reviews,  in  an  autobiographical  vein, 
those  elements  of  folk  customs  and  psychology  which, 
whether  or  not  remaining  alive  today,  make  up  the 
Pernambuco  of  the  present. 

Fulop-Miller,  Rene. 

181.  The  Power  and  secret  of  the  Jesuits. 
Translated  by  F.  S.  Flint  and  D.  F.  Tait.  New 
York:  Viking  Press,  1930.  xviii,  523  p.  front., 
plates,  ports.,  maps,  facsims.  (1  double.)  8°. 

ZMTK 

A  popular  analysis  of  the  profound  influence  on 
the  cultural  development  of  the  people  of  the  Brazilian 
interior  by  this  remarkable  organization.  While  a  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  carried  on  activities 
far  beyond  those  of  other  missionary  bodies.  Two  para¬ 
graphs  from  this  work  (by  no  means  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  among  the  extensive  literature  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Company  of  Jesus)  presents  in  handy  form 
a  worthwhile  background  which  adds  to  the  interest 
of  Brazilian  folklore: 

“That  there  is  to-day  throughout  Brazil  a  lingoa  geral 
which  all  the  Indians  understand,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  suffices  for  travelers  all  over  the  immense 
country,  is  the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  creation  of 
this  language  goes  back  to  the  enterprise  of  Father 
Anchieta.” 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  the  permanence  of  certain 
beliefs  foreign  to  orthodox  Christianity:  “In  its  foreign 
missions,  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  gone  to  the  length  of 
incorporating  heathen  ideas  and  ceremonies  into  its 
ritual,  and  thus  paganizing  Christianity  in  quite  in¬ 
admissible  fashion;  they  even  concealed  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ  merely  in  order  not  to  shock  the  heathen,  and 
in  order  to  secure  as  many  apparent  conversions  as 
possible.” 

Gibson,  Hugh. 

182.  Rio.  Illustrated  from  photographs.  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company, 
Inc.,  1937.  xvi  p.,  1  1.,  263  p.  plates.  8°.  HFS 

A  well-written  description  of  one  of  the  world’s  most 
colorful  cities;  occasional  references  are  made  to  other 
parts  of  Brazil.  Notes  on  local  customs  and  supersti¬ 
tions  and  well-chosen  observations  on  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  present-day  Brazilian  abound. 

The  author  was  American  ambassador  to  Brazil  at 
the  time  he  wrote  the  book. 

Graham,  Robert  Bontine  Cunninghame. 

183.  A  Vanished  Arcadia;  being  some  ac¬ 

count  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  1607  to  1767. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  xvi,  294  p. 
map.  8°.  HLN 

This  work  describes  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
in  the  region  where  Brazil  adjoins  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay,  a  remote  section. 

Harding,  Jack  Ellison  de. 

184.  I  like  Brazil ;  a  close-up  of  a  good  neigh¬ 

bor.  Indianapolis  &  New  York:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company  [cop.  1941].  335  p.  plates, 
ports.  8°.  *  R-HFY 

An  entertaining  book  of  travel,  prepared  no  doubt 
for  the  tourist  but  with  some  penetrating  observations 
on  certain  phases  of  Brazilian  life  which  come  under 
the  head  of  folklore.  For  the  reader  unfamiliar  with 
Portuguese,  the  description  of  the  macumba  session 
on  p.  302-308  will  prove  of  interest: 

“People  come  here  to  drive  out  the  devils  that 
afflict  them  with  aches  and  pains,  to  place  curses  and 
death  on  their  enemies,  and  to  placate  the  demons  so 
that  their  own  lives  will  be  happier.  They  have  absolute 


faith  in  Macumba.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  white  people, 
attending  these  ceremonies  for  the  first  time,  become 
infected  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  devotees  and  be 
quite  carried  away  by  it.” 

For  the  title  of  Chapter  xi,  the  author  has  picked  the 
phrase  “God  is  a  Brazilian,”  which  is  so  frequently 
used  and  with  such  evident  sincerity,  that  it  has 
almost  become  a  folk-saying:  “Deus  e  brasileiro!” 

Henry,  Jules. 

185.  Jungle  people;  a  Kaingang  tribe  in  the 

highlands  of  Brazil.  [New  York:]  J.  J.  Au¬ 
gustin  [cop.  1941].  xix,  215  p.  illus.,  col’d  plates, 
diagrs.  8°.  HBC 

The  story  of  a  tribe  that  has  been  almost  exterminated 
through  blood  feuds  within  their  own  tribe  and  in  en¬ 
counters  with  Brazilians.  “These  people,”  says  Ruth 
Benedict  in  her  Foreword,  “were  not  only  shy,  they 
were  desperate  and  cruel;  they  not  only  fled  from  the 
Whites  into  the  often  impenetrable  hinterland,  but  they 
killed  the  invading  stranger. 

“The  Kaingang,”  she  continues,  “are  a  fable  for 
our  times.  *They  are  not,  however,  as  Hobbes  thought, 
an  example  of  Natural  Man  —  man  as  he  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  without  police  force.  In  their  suicidal  ag¬ 
gressions  they  stand  almost  alone  among  primitive 
tribes...  Dr.  Henry  has  added  to  our  understanding 
of  society  by  his  picture  of  a  culture  which  is  dying  by 
its  own  hand.” 

Dr.  Henry’s  account  is  complete  in  all  respects, 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  primitive  life  of  these 
curious  people.  His  knowledge  is  first-hand,  for  he 
“lived  on  the  [Kaingang]  reservation  from  December, 
1932  to  January,  1934  and  my  house  was  in  the  center 
of  the  Kaingang  village.”  He  treats  fully  of  super¬ 
stitions  and  beliefs;  the  following  observation  is  both 
typical  and  interesting: 

“The  overwhelming  bulk  of  Kaingang  folklore  is 
murder  stories  —  murder  committed  in  every  imagin¬ 
able  way  and  on  all  relatives  except  sons.  Stories 
begin  with  murders  committed  for  no  reason  and 
rehearse  over  and  over  again  the  whole  wearisome 
theme  of  treachery  and  retaliation.  The  interest  in  the 
feuds  has  suffocated  any  mythological  theme,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  elaborate  variations  on  mythological  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  so  common  among  many  primitive 
peoples  we  find  that  when  these  elements  actually  do 
appear  in  Kaingang  folklore  they  are  bare,  fossilized, 
neglected  plots  which  the  literary  imagination  has 
never  developed.  The  one  elaborate  art  form  that  the 
Kaingang  have,  their  folklore,  is  overwhelmingly  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  own  destruction.” 

Several  other  scholars  have  written  of  this  tribe, 
among  them  the  distinguished  Dona  Heloisa  Alberto 
Torres,  directress  of  the  National  Museum  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Julio,  Sylvio. 

185A.  Fundamentos  da  poesia  brasileira.  Rio 
de  Janeiro:  A  Coelho  Branco  Filho,  1930. 
263  p.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

This  study  of  the  essence  of  Brazilian  popular 
music  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  origins  of  a  folk¬ 
lore  nature.  The  chapter,  “Fontes  da  poesia  popular,” 
p.  104-112,  contains  a  brief  but  pointed  examination 
of  the  musical  improvisations  embodied  in  the  desafios 
or  singing  contests. 

Kelsey,  Vera. 

186.  Brazil  in  capitals...  New  York  and 
London:  Harper  &  Brothers  [cop.  1942].  xiii, 
326  p.,  1  1.  illus.  (plan),  plates,  folded  map.  8°. 

*  R-HFY 

The  author  has  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  things 
Brazilian;  her  descriptions  of  Carnival  and  of  the 
festivities  in  Rio,  Bahia,  and  Para  are  unequalled  in 
any  modern  English-language  work  on  Brazil. 

187.  Seven  keys  to  Brazil. . .  New  York  and 

London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  1940. 
xx  p.,  1  1.,  314  p.  front.,  plates,  folded  map. 
12°.  *  R-HFB 

Off  the  beaten  track,  the  author  has  seen  or  in¬ 
vestigated  things  in  Brazil  that  most  visitors,  drawn 
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to  the  beauties  and  attractions  of  Rio  and  other  cities, 
altogether  miss. 

There  are  brief  but  accurate  and  well-written  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  curious  outbreaks  of  religious  fanaticism 
which  have  occurred  in  Canudos,  in  the  state  of  Bahia, 
and  in  Joazeiro,  in  the  state  of  Ceara;  these  describe 
the  strange  mentality  of  the  sertanejo. 

Kidder,  Daniel  Parish. 

188.  Sketches  of  residence  and  travels  in 
Brazil,  embracing  historical  and  geographical 
notices  of  the  empire  and  its  several  provinces. 
Philadelphia:  Sorin  and  Ball,  1845.  2  v.  12°. 

HFY 

Not  unlike  the  title  following,  except  that  it  is  a 
first-hand  account.  While  the  work  treats  primarily  of 
the  historical,  political,  and  geographical  aspects  of 
Brazil,  it  contains  much  of  social,  and  therefore  folk¬ 
lore,  interest.  The  Church,  its  festivals  and  practices, 
fanaticism,  etc.,  are  observed.  No  index. 

Kidder,  Daniel  Parish,  and  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

189.  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians  portrayed  in 
historical  and  descriptive  sketches...  Illus¬ 
trated  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  engravings.  6th 
ed.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1866.  viii,  3- 
640  p.,  2  maps,  17  plates,  1  port.  8°.  HFY 

The  Library  has  various  editions,  including  the  1st, 
1857,  and  the  8th,  1868. 

Long  a  classic,  this  work  gives  interesting  details  of 
life  and  manners  in  Brazil  four  generations  ago.  It 
is,  perhaps,  now  most  interesting  for  the  religious 
aspects  which  have  suffered  no  material  change. 

Chapter  ix  is  devoted  to  festivals,  particularly  those 
of  Easter,  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  semi-profane  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  “Intrudo,”  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
carnival.  Characteristic  of  the  celebration  was  pelting 
anyone  and  everyone  at  pleasure  with  waxen  balls  con¬ 
taining  water.  Tough  enough  to  be  hurled  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  the  balls  would  break  and  drench 
the  unfortunate  person  they  chanced  to  hit. 

The  work  contains  a  useful  table  of  offices  of  the 
saints,  according  to  popular  superstition  in  Brazil, 
faithfully  translated  from  a  document  prepared  by  a 
Brazilian  padre  in  1839.  And  on  p.  519-521,  appears 
a  brief  account  of  the  fanatical  outbreak  which  oc¬ 
curred  in  1838  at  Pedra  Bonita,  in  the  state  of  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

190.  ...Brazilian  sketches.  New  York: 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  1940.  vi, 
115  p.  12°.  HFY 

This  English  author  makes  brief  reference  to  Carni¬ 
val  and  to  the  jogo  do  bicho. 

Krug,  Edmundo. 

191.  Curiosidades  da  superstigao  brasileira 
(molestias,  remedios,  curas,  etc.).  (Instituto 
historico  e  geographico  de  Sao  Paulo.  Revista. 
S.  Paulo,  1938.  8°.  v.  35,  p.  223-256.)  HFA 

In  his  introduction  to  this  essay,  Coriolano  de 
Medeiros  mentions  that  the  curandeiros,  or  faith  healers, 
assert  that  almost  all  children’s  ailments  are  due  to  the 
evil  eye.  The  healer  should  take  three  branches  of  a 
particular  bush  and  wave  them  over  the  body  of  the 
child,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  striking  him  gently 
and  chanting  at  the  same  time,  “With  three  thou 
wert  stricken,  with  three  I  release  thee,  through  the 
power  of  God  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.” 

Edmundo  Krug,  who  has  been  collecting  examples  of 
Brazilian  superstition  during  a  lifetime,  here  pub¬ 
lishes  some  of  his  favorites.  Simple  cures  are  listed 
for  almost  all  of  the  common  ailments;  most  of  the 
remedies  have  the  advantage  of  being  cheap  since 
they  usually  consist  of  native  herbs  or  plants,  to  be 
administered  to  the  accompaniment  of  suitable  incanta¬ 
tions.  Some,  of  course,  are  fanciful.  Athlete’s  foot, 
for  example,  can  be  cured  by  wishing  it  on  a  neighbor. 
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A  child  who  is  afraid  of  a  particular  kind  of  animal  will 
never  be  frightened  of  it  again  if  he  takes  a  drink  made 
from  water  in  which  its  hide  has  been  soaked. 

192.  Deus  e  os  santos  na  superstigao  bra¬ 

sileira.  (Instituto  historico  e  geographico  de 
Sao  Paulo.  S.  Paulo,  1925.  8°.  v.  23,  p.  157- 
207.)  HFA 

Santo  Antonio,  S.  Gongalo,  S.  Bento,  S.  Joao  and 
scores  of  lesser  saints  are  here  pictured  with  their 
special  qualifications  and  peculiar  charms. 

Leite,  Serafim. 

193.  ...Historia  de  Companhia  de  Jesus  no 

Brasil...  Lisboa:  Livraria  Portugalia;  Rio  de 
Janeiro:  Civilizagao  Brasileira,  1938.  2  v. 
fronts,  (ports.),  plates,  maps  (1  folded),  plans, 
facsims.  8°.  ZMTO 

A  voluminous  history  of  the  explorations  and  civiliz¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Valuable  also  for 
its  reproductions  of  old  maps  and  prints,  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  scenes  of  early  struggles  among  the  Indians. 

Fairly  well  indexed  and  equipped  with  numerous 
bibliographical  references  in  the  notes. 

Lery,  Jean  de. 

194.  Le  voyage  au  Bresil  de  Jean  de  Lery, 
1556-1558;  avec  une  introduction  par  Charly 
Clerc.  Gravures  d’un  anonyme  du  xvie  siecle. 
Paris:  Payot,  1927.  319  p.  facsims.,  illus.  12°. 

HFY 

The  Library  has  earlier  editions,  including  that  of 
Geneve,  1594. 

Of  early  accounts  of  travels  and  explorations  in 
Brazil,  this  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  providing 
background  against  which  the  country’s  present-day 
Brazilian  culture  and  social  life  have  been  built. 

The  Lery  material  in  Primeiras  letras,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
[1923]  (NQIVE),  also  merits  close  reading. 

Magalhaes  Correa,  Armando. 

195.  O  Sertao  carioca.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Im- 

prensa  Nacional,  1936.  308  p.,  1  1.  plates,  map. 
8°.  (Edigao  do  Instituto  historico  e  geographico 
brasileiro,  1936.)  Library  of  Congress 

Since  sertao  is  usually  employed  to  designate  the 
wild,  back-lying  country,  it  is  surprising  to  find  the 
term  here  applied  to  the  capital  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

This  work  is  valuable  for  its  description  of  little- 
known  features  of  the  Federal  District;  Chapters 
xvxii  and  xix  deal  specifically  with  superstition  and 
folklore. 

An  excellent  glossary  is  appended. 

Mariz,  Celso. 

196.  Atravez  do  Sertao...  Parahyba  do 
Norte:  Imprensa  Official,  1910.  x,  133  p.  8°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Useful  for  its  description  of  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Parahyba  do  Norte  and  the  effect  of 
climate  and  natural  surroundings  upon  the  inhabitants. 

Mello,  Felix  Soares  de. 

197.  O  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco  e  suas  tradigoes. 
(Instituto  historico  e  geographico  de  S.  Paulo. 
Revista.  Sao  Paulo,  1925.  8°.  v.  23,  p.  463-512.) 

HFA 

Sir  Richard  Burton,  in  his  Explorations  of  the  High¬ 
lands  of  the  Brazil,  describes  the  upper  S.  Francisco 
(above  the  Paulo  Affonso  falls)  but  makes  only 
passing  reference  to  the  river  below  that  point.  This 
article  describes  the  physical  characteristics  of  and 
traditions  surrounding  just  that  section  not  covered 
by  Sir  Richard;  much  of  the  information  had  not  be¬ 
fore  been  published  or  even  known. 
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Travel,  History,  and  Tradition,  continued 

Mello  Moraes,  Alexandre  Jose  de. 

198.  Os  Ciganos  no  Brazil ;  contribuigao 

ethnographica.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  B.  L.  Gamier, 
editor,  1886.  203(1)  p.  12°.  QOX 

At  head  of  title:  Mello  Moraes  Filho. 

Describes  the  settlements  of  gypsies  in  Brazil, 
whither  they  were  banished  from  Portugal  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Part  2  contains  their  songs; 
Part  3,  a  brief  glossary  of  their  language. 

199.  Festas  e  tradigoes  populares  do  Brazil, 
por  Mello  Moraes  filho...  Nova  ed.  rev.  e 
augm.  Prefacio  de  Sylvio  Romero,  desenhos  de 
Flumen  Junius.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  H.  Gamier 
[1901].  xv,  541  p.  front,  (port.)  illus.  8°. 

First  ed.,  1901.  —  L.  C.  card.  HFY 

This  standard  work  on  old-time  Brazilian  customs 
and  festivals  deals  with  the  picturesque  rather  than 
the  scientific  aspects  of  the  subject.  Carnival,  St. 
John’s  Eve,  Church  processions,  street  frolics,  “sawing 
the  old  woman,”  and  other  popular  customs  are 
described  vividly  and  illustrated  amply. 

199A.  Serenatas  e  Saraus  ;  collecgao  de  autos 
populares,  lundus,  recitativos,  modinhas,  due- 
tos,  serenatas,  barcarolas  e  outras  producgoes 
brazileiras  antigas  e  modernas  .  .  .  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Paris:  H.  Gamier,  1901-02.  3  v.  12°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

On  title:  Mello  Moraes  Filho. 

Contents:  v.  1.  Tradicionaes.  v.  2.  Actualidades. 
v.  3.  Hymnos.  While  the  songs  in  this  large  collection 
do  not  demonstrate  spontaneity  of  expression  which 
would  entitle  them  to  very  high  rank  in  the  folklore 
of  the  country,  many  of  them  are  well  enough  known 
to  enjoy  distinction  through  antiquity.  The  first  vol¬ 
ume  also  contains  useful  references  to  the  cheganga, 
the  bumba-meu-bod,  and  other  ceremonial  dances  and 
songs. 

Moraes,  Raymundo. 

200.  O  meu  diccionario  de  cousas  da  Ama¬ 

zonia...  Rio  de  Janeiro  [Alba,  Officinas 
Graphicas],  1931.  2  v.  12°.  HFY 

This  useful  study  on  the  Amazon  region  consists  of 
definitions  of  words,  only. 

201.  . . .  Na  planicie  amazonica.  2.  ed. 

Manaos,  Brazil:  Officinas  Graphicas  da  Pope- 
laria  Velho  Lino,  de  Lino  Aguiar,  1926. 
243(1)  p.,2  1.  12°.  HFY 

L.  C.  cards  for  3.  ed.,  1931;  4.  ed.,  1936. 

While  mainly  devoted  to  matter-of-fact  geography, 
natural  history,  etc.,  of  the  Amazon  region,  there  is 
abundant  animal  lore  in  the  chapter,  “As  Lendas.” 

Oliveira,  Xavier  de. 

202.  ...O  Exercito  e  o  Sertao.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 

neiro:  A.  Coelho  Branco  F.°,  1932.  188  p.  plates. 
12°.  VWZ 

Of  the  four  important  factors  in  civilization  — 
industry,  transportation,  justice,  and  religion  —  the 
first  three  are  lacking  in  the  sertao  of  northeastern 
Brazil.  The  state  police  force  has  failed  signally  in 
repressing  banditry.  The  author,  a  proponent  of  law 
and  order  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region  so  essentially  Brazilian  and  free  from 
foreign  influence,  advocates  use  of  the  federal  army 
to  implant  discipline  in  the  wilds,  thus  enabling  the 
tough,  wiry  people  to  develop  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
inherent  characteristics. 

Oliveira  China,  Jose  d\ 

203.  Os  Ciganos  do  Brasil  (subsidios  his- 
toricos,  ethnographicos  e  linguisticos).  Sao 


Paulo:  Imprensa  Official  do  Estado,  1936.  xiii, 
329  p.  8°.  QOX 

Also  appeared  in  Revista  do  Museu  Paulista,  xxi, 
PQA. 

A  useful  guide  to  the  geographical  and  cultural 
diffusion  of  the  gypsies  in  Brazil. 


Paranagua,  Nogueira. 

204.  Do  Rio  de  Janeiro  ao  Piauhy  pelo  in¬ 
terior  do  Paiz ;  impressoes  de  viagem.  Rio  de 
Janeiro:  Imprensa  Nacional,  1905.  ix,  213  p. 
illus.  12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  journal  of  an  expedition  made  in  1892-1893  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  down  the  S.  Francisco  river  to  the 
north  coast  of  Brazil,  through  the  interior  of  the 
state  of  Piauhy.  Useful  for  a  brief  description  of 
the  grotto  of  Bom  Jesus  da  Lapa  and  its  notes  on  the 
songs  and  legends  of  southern  Piauhy,  a  region  remote 
from  modern  influence. 


PlNHEIRO,  RAIMUNDO. 

205.  Quadros  e  costumes  do  Norte  (i-xiii). 
(Cultura  politica;  revista  mensal  de  estudos 
brasileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1941-42.  4°.  ano  1, 
num.  5,  p.  240-241 ;  num.  6,  p.  256-258 ;  num.  7, 
p.  260-262 ;  num.  8,  p.  246-248 ;  num.  9,  p.  367- 
368;  num.  10,  p.  284-288;  ano  2,  num.  11, 
p.  246-248;  num.  12,  p.  214-216;  num.  13, 
p.  234-235 ;  num.  17,  p.  345-347.)  *  DS 

A  series  describing  the  festivities  connected  with 
Christmas  and  St.  John’s  Eve,  as  carried  out  in  the 
north  of  Brazil. 

Lacks  installments  10-12. 


Querino,  Manuel  Raymundo. 

206.  ...A  Bahia  de  outr’ora,  vultos  e  factos 
populares.  2.  ed.,  augm.  Bahia:  Livraria  Eco¬ 
nomica,  1922.  vii,  301,  ii  p.  8°. 

Library  of  Congress 

Excellent  descriptions  of  the  popular  festivities  of 
Bahia,  including  Christmas,  the  Feast  of  the  Three 
Wise  Men,  St.  John’s  Eve,  and  the  political  anniver¬ 
sary  of  July  2.  The  games  and  dances  known  as 
chegangas,  cucumbis,  cavalhadas  and  capoeiras  are 
also  described,  and  words  of  songs  are  given. 


Rebelo,  Marques. 

207.  Quadros  e  costumes  do  Centro  e  do 
Sul  (i-xviii).  (Cultura  politica ;  revista  mensal 
de  estudos  brasileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1941- 
42.  4°.  ano  1,  num.  2,  p.  242-245 ;  num.  3, 
p.  246-249;  num.  4,  p.  218-220;  num.  5,  p.  244- 
246 ;  num.  6,  p.  260-264 ;  num.  7,  p.  265-268 ; 
num.  8,  p.  250-254 ;  num.  9,  p.  371-373 ;  num.  10, 
p.  290-291;  num.  11,  p.  251-252;  num.  12, 
p.  219-220;  num.  13,  p.  248-251;  num.  17, 
p.  350-352 ;  num.  18,  p.  313-314.)  *  DS 

This  file  lacks  nos.  1,  14-16. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  folklore  literature;  brief 
descriptions  of  peculiarities  of  manners  and  customs  of 
the  following  localities  of  the  interior: 

Bello  Horizonte,  nos.  x,  xi,  xil.  Cataguazes,  no.  ill. 
Chapadao,  Goiano,  no.  iv.  Conceigao  do  Serro,  no.  xiii. 
Itajuba,  no.  vi.  Montes  Claros,  nos.  vii,  vm.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  nos.  v,  ix,  xvm.  Sahara,  no.  xvm. 

The  earlier  installments  are  illustrated. 


Roquette-Pinto,  Edgardo. 

208.  Ensaios  de  anthropologia  brasiliana.  Sao 
Paulo:  Companhia  Editora  Nacional,  1933. 
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156  p.,  3  I.,  159-190  p.,  1  1.  charts.  12°.  (Biblio¬ 
theca  pedagogica  brasileira,  serie  5,  Brasiliana, 
v.  22.)  QPY 

Essentially  for  background.  The  author  believes  that 
it  is  far  more  important  to  raise  the  health  and  educa¬ 
tional  levels  of  the  Brazilian  population  than  to  seek 
improvement  through  immigrants  from  other  countries. 
He  shows  that  racial  mixture  has  had  no  deleterious 
effect. 

209.  ...Rondonia.  3.  ed.  S.  Paulo:  Com- 

panhia  Editora  National,  1935.  4  p.l.,  (1)12- 
401  p.  illus.,  plates,  folded  maps.  12°.  (Biblio¬ 
theca  pedagogica  brasileira,  serie  5,  Brasiliana, 
v.  39.)  HBC 

Much  credit  for  the  success  of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s 
trip  through  the  Brazilian  wilderness  should  be  given 
to  Colonel  Mariano  da  Silva  Rondon  who  accompanied 
this  famous  American.  The  explorer’s  name  furnishes 
the  title  for  this  book  which  is  devoted,  in  the  main, 
to  a  description  of  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso. 

210.  Seixos  rolados  (estudos  brasileiros).  Rio 

de  Janeiro  [Mendonga,  Machado  &  Cia.],  1927. 
336  p.  plates.  12°.  NQWE 

Essays  on  Brazilian  anthropology. 

Rugendas,  Johann  Moritz. 

211.  Viagem  pitoresca  atraves  do  Brasil. 
Tradugao  de  Sergio  Milliet. . .  3.a  edigao  (ilus- 
trada  com  110  gravuras).  S.  Paulo:  Livraria 
Martins  [1941].  x,  205  p.  plates.  4°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

L.  C.  card  lists  [1940]  imprint. 

At  head  of  title:  Joao  Mauricio  Rugendas. 

The  illustrations  of  Brazilian  scenes  and  customs  in 
this  well-known  work  are  generally  considered  as  the 
most  noteworthy  depictions  of  the  subjects. 

The  Library  has  German  original,  Malerische  Reise 
in  Brasilien,  Paris,  1835,  ttt  HFY. 


Sette,  Mario. 

212.  ...  Maxambombas  e  maracatus  ;  illustra- 

goes  de  Percy  Lau  e  Nestor  Silva.  Sao  Paulo: 
Edigoes  Cultura  Brasileira  [193-?].  345  p., 
1  1.  illus.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

Pernambuco  of  days  gone  by,  as  depicted  in  song 
and  story.  The  customs  and  festivals  here  described 
are  now  rarely  met  with. 

Smith,  Herbert  Huntington. 

213.  Brazil:  the  Amazons  and  the  Coast. 

Illustrated  from  sketches  by  J.  Wells  Champ- 
ney  and  others.  London:  S.  Low,  Marston, 
Searle  &  Rivington  [1879].  xv,  644  p.  illus., 
map.  8°.  HFY 

“Everywhere  on  the  Amazons  one  hears  of  the 
curupira,  who  lives  in  the  forest,  and  leads  people 
astray  so  that  he  may  destroy  them.  He  is  a  little, 
brown  man,  they  say;  his  feet  are  turned  backward, 
so  that  his  tracks  are  reversed,  and  one  who  attempts 
to  run  away  from  him  along  his  trail,  will  but  run  to 
destruction.  Some  say  the  curupira  is  _  bald,  that  he 
has  enormous  ears,  or  green  teeth;  but  in  these  points 
the  descriptions  vary...  The  cad-pora  or  caypora,  has 
often  been  confounded  by  authors  with  the  curupira, 
but  the  Indian  stories  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
two.” 

214.  Do  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  Cuyaba.  Notas  de 
um  naturalista. .  .com  um  capitulo  de  Carlos 


von  den  Steinen  sobre  a  capital  de  Matto  Gros¬ 
so.  S.  Paulo:  Companhia  Melhoramentos  de 
S.  Paulo,  1922.  372  p.  12°.  HCC  p.v.170,  no.3 

Useful  for  its  observations  on  the  habits  of  people 
between  Rio,  Porto  Alegre  and  Cuyaba. 


Southey,  Robert. 

215.  History  of  Brazil.  London:  Longmans, 
Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  1817-22.  3  v. 
folded  map.  8°.  HFB 

Vol.  1  is  2.  ed.,  1822.  Library  also  has  1.  ed.,  1810— 
19,  3  v. 

An  entertaining  history  of  the  discovery,  coloniza¬ 
tion  and  development  of  Brazil  to  the  year  1808;  the 
author  draws  heavily  upon  the  descriptions  of  the 
country  left  by  Hans  Staden  and  Jean  de  Lery. 

The  supplemental  notes  at  the  end  of  each  volume 
contain  folklore  material;  for  example,  the  definition 
of  the  word  emboabas  —  a  bird  whose  legs  were 
feathered  down  to  the  toes  —  which  the  Indians  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Portuguese  who  wore  a  covering  on  their 
feet  and  legs. 

Southey  writes  at  some  length  on  the  prevalence  of 
the  use  of  nicknames  among  the  Brazilians,  noting 
the  most  famous  example,  that  of  Tiradentes,  the  first 
Brazilian  martyr  to  independence. 

His  account  of  the  Negro  uprising  at  Palmares,  in 
the  state  of  Pernambuco,  which  is  perpetuated  in 
Brazilian  folklore,  is  probably  the  most  readable  and 
accessible  account  of  the  affair  in  English. 


Souza,  Conego  Francisco  Bernardino  de. 

216.  Lembrangas  e  curiosidades  do  Valle  do 
Amazonas.  Para:  Typ.  do  Futuro,  1873.  328  p. 
8°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional ,  Rio 

Facts  and  figures  on  things  Amazonian,  both 
practical  and  poetic,  presented  in  dictionary  form.  It  is 
a  convenient  reference  work  on  the  large  number  of 
localisms  which  abound  in  books  on  this  region.  Useful 
index. 


Steinen,  Karl  von  den. 

217.  Entre  os  aborigines  do  Brasil  central. 
Prefacio  de  Herbert  Baldus,  tradugao  de  Egon 
Schaden...  Sao  Paulo:  Departamento  de  Cul¬ 
tura,  1940.  713  p.,  1  1.  illus.  (incl.  maps, 

music),  plates  (ports.).  4°.  HBC 

Translated  from  the  author’s  report  of  his  second 
expedition  to  Brazil,  1887-1888,  first  published  in  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1894  under  the  title,  Unter  den  Naturvolkern 
Zentral-Brasiliens.  A  highly  interesting  and  colorful 
story  of  travels  among  the  Indians,  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  habits,  songs,  and  dances. 

This  is  a  separate  publication  of  material  which 
appeared  in  the  Revista  do  arquivo,  nos.  34-58,  HFA. 


Theophilo,  Rodolpho. 

218.  A  Sedigao  de  Joazeiro.  S.  Paulo:  M. 
Lobato  &  C.,  1922.  275  p.  plates,  port.  16°. 

HFS 

A  history  of  the  movement  involving  Padre  Cicero, 
in  the  northern  state  of  Ceara,  emphasizing  the 
political  and  military  aspects  of  the  affair,  rather  than 
the  religious  and  legendary. 


Vampre,  Joao. 

219.  Festas  tradicionais ;  memoria...  (In¬ 
stitute  historico  e  geographico  de  Sao  Paulo. 
Revista.  S.  Paulo,  1902.  8°.  v.  6,  p.  84-97.) 

HFA 

The  desirability  of  fostering  the  national  spirit  by 
the  patriotic  veneration  of  the  customs  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  is  the  subject  of  this  lecture  before  the  society. 
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—  makes  a  delightful  study  of  one  aspect  of  folkways 
in  the  little-known  country  described. 
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Verissimo  de  Mattos,  Jose 

220.  Scenas  da  vida  amazonica,  com  um 
estudo  sobre  as  populagoes  indigenas  e  mestigas 
da  Amazonia.  Primeiro  livro.  Lisboa:  Livraria 
Editora  de  Tavares  Cardoso  &  Irmao,  1886. 
287  p.,  2  1.  8°.  HBC 

A  careful  study  of  the  people  living  in  the  Amazon 
valley,  their  habits,  beliefs  and  customs,  described  in 
a  work  of  high  literary  value.  The  chapter  on  the 
serdo  —  the  evening  gathering  of  the  female  members 
of  the  family,  sewing  and  embroidering  by  lamp 
light,  an  occasional  joke,  now  and  then  an  order  from 
the  lady  of  the  house,  a  correction  directed  to  a  child 


Winter,  Nevin  Otto. 

221.  Brazil  and  her  people  to-day;  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  customs,  characteristics,  amuse¬ 
ments,  history  and  advancement  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ians  and  the  development  and  resources  of  their 
country.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1910.  x, 
388  p.  map,  plates.  8°.  HFY 

This  sketchy  guidebook,  while  referring  briefly  to 
popular  festivals,  contributes  nothing  of  value  to 
folklore  investigation,  and  it  contains  rather  more 
than  the  average  number  of  orthographical  errors. 
However,  it  may  be  useful  as  an  introduction. 


v.  Fiction  Having  Folkway  Background 


Alencar,  Jose  Martiniano  de. 

222.  . .  .O  Guarany. . .  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Gar- 
nier  [1923?].  2  v.  12°.  (Collecgao  dos  autores 
celebres  da  litteratura  brasileira.)  NQWE 

The  novel  is  technically  supposed  to  have  no  place 
in  folklore,  but  the  literary  works  of  Jose  de  Alencar 
—  notably  O  Guarany  —  will  well  repay  reading  in 
order  to  gain  background  for  an  understanding  of 
present-day  culture  in  Brazil.  This  romance  pictures 
the  exuberant  country,  the  Indian  inhabitants,  the 
Portuguese  conquerors,  the  birds  and  trees  around 
which  a  wealth  of  folklore  has  been  woven.  It  has  a 
double  interest,  for  it  has  been  made  into  an  opera  by 
Carlos  Gomes,  with  the  title  II  Guarany. 

While  O  Guarany  stands  preeminent  for  the  folk¬ 
lorist,  because  of  its  content  and  treatment,  others 
of  Alencar’s  novels  should  not  be  overlooked  —  As 
Minas  de  Prata,  Iracema,  and  O  Sertanejo. 

First  published  in  1857,  this  work  has  had  many 
editions  and  printings.  This  library  lists  a  2.  ed., 
187-?.  L.  C.  lists  “Nova  ed.,”  1914,  and  another  192-? 
Brit.  Mus.  has  a  2  v.  ed.,  Rio,  1893?  and  a  German 
edition,  Falkenberg,  1876.  Bib.  Nat.  lists  2.  ed.,  1864; 
3.  ed.,  1864;  4.  ed.,  1872;  5.  ed.,  1883;  6.  ed.,  1889; 
7.  ed.,  1893-94.  The  Gesamtkatalog  der  Preussischen 
Bibliotheken  lists  a  2.  ed.  [1857?],  a  3.  ed.  [1857], 
and  others  of  1898  and  1926,  with  German  editions 
of  1873  and  1876. 

Am  ado,  Jorge. 

223.  Jubiaba.  Romance.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

Livraria  Jose  Olympio  Editores,  1935.  371(1) 
p.,  1  1.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

A  faithful  picture  of  life  in  the  Bahian  lower  circles, 
Jubiaba  being  a  pae-de-santo,  a  leader  of  African 
ritual. 

A  translation  by  Raul  Navarro  into  Spanish,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ediciones  Iman,  Buenos  Aires,  1937,  is 
possibly  of  greater  value  to  the  student  than  the 
original  Portuguese,  as  it  contains  a  highly  instructive 
commentary  on  the  folklore  aspect  of  Amado’s  work 
and  a  useful  glossary  of  terms. 

224.  Mar  Morto,  romance;  capa  de  Santa 
Rosa.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  J.  Olympio,  1936.  346  p., 
1  1.  16°.  (His:  Os  romances  de  Bahia,  v.) 

Library  of  Congress 

The  Brazilian  water-goddess,  the  South  American 
Lorelei,  known  as  Mae  d’Agua,  Dona  Janaina,  Ye- 
manja,  etc.,  is  vividly  portrayed  in  this  novel  which 
describes  the  life  of  the  Bahian  fishermen.  The  style 
is  not  readily  translatable,  and  the  Portuguese,  while 
enjoying  the  highest  local  reputation,  is  generally  diffi¬ 
cult  for  non-Brazilians. 

225.  Suor.  2.  ed.  Romance.  Rio  [de  Janeiro] : 
J.  Olympio,  1936.  225  p.,  2  1.  12°.  (His:  Os 
romances  da  Bahia,  iii.)  Library  of  Congress 

Short  stories  of  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  of  Bahia. 
Not  properly  folklore  material,  but  highly  illustrative 
of  the  ambient  in  which  the  traditions  of  the  masses 
are  given  birth  to  and  maintained. 


Barroso,  Gustavo. 

226.  .  .  .  Alma  Sertaneja  (contos  tragicos  e 
sentimentaes  do  sertao).  Rio  [de  Janeiro] :  Edi¬ 
tores  Benjamin  Costallat  &  Miccolis,  1923. 
4  p.l.,  13-159(1)  p.  12°.  NQWD  p.v.4,  no.l 

At  head  of  title:  Gustavo  Barroso  (Joao  do  Norte). 

A  collection  of  short  stories  (in  the  O.  Henry  style), 
depicting  life  and  incidents  in  the  interior  of  Brazil. 
This  type  of  literature,  rather  abundant  in  Brazil,  tells 
the  story  of  the  sertanejo  far  better  than  could  be 
done  by  any  analysis  of  his  words  and  sayings. 

227.  Mapirunga.  Translated  and  with  ex¬ 

planatory  preface  by  R.  B.Cunninghame  Gra¬ 
ham.  London:  Wm.  Heinemann,  Ltd.,  1924. 
39  p.  12°.  NQWE 

“In  this  hard  land  of  sun  and  drought,  the  home 
of  a  rough  feudalism  received  from  Portugal  long 
centuries  ago  when  the  land  was  conquered,  is  laid 
the  scene  of  Mapirunga,  a  tale  so  wild,  and  so  un¬ 
like  in  all  its  aspects  to  modern  life  in  Europe,  that 
I  should  have  hesitated  to  translate  it,  had  I  not  seen 
and  lived  with  men  exactly  like  the  type  it  contains.” 
—  Preface,  p.  12.  See  further  quotation  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  list,  under  “Fiction.” 


Carvalho  Ramos,  Hugo  de. 

228.  Tropas  e  boiadas.  S.  Paulo:  Monteiro 
Lobato  &  Cia.,  1922.  276  p.  16°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

The  author  has  specialized  on  a  collection  of  stories 
of  Goyaz,  that  extensive  and  little-known  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  in  the  cattle  land  of  Brazil.  The  Sacy,  it  seems, 
plays  its  tricks  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  section, 
as  well  as  on  those  living  in  other  regions  of  the  land, 
where  this  sprite  has  worked  his  way  into  the  lore  of 
the  countryside. 


[Coelho  de  Senna,  Nelson.] 

229.  Contos  sertanejos  (lendas  e  frag- 
mentos).  Bello  Horizonte,  Minas  Geraes,  Brasil 
[Porto:  Typ.  de  A.  Filgueirinhas],  1902.  243, 
ii  p.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

At  head  of  title,  author’s  pseudonym:  Pelayo  Ser¬ 
rano;  preface  signed:  Nelson  de  Senna. 

Essays  and  stories  of  country  life  in  Minas  Geraes. 


CORIOLANO  DE  MEDEIROS,  JOAO  RODRIGUES. 

229A.  . . .  Manaira ;  ou,  Nas  trilhas  da  con- 
quista  do  sertao  (novella  historica).  S.  Paulo 
[etc.] :  Companhia  Melhoramentos  de  Sao 
Paulo  (Weiszflog  irmaos  incorp.)  [1936?]. 
179  p.,  1  1.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

A  novel  of  the  wild  Northeast. 


THE  FOLKWAYS  OF  BRAZIL 
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Correa,  Viriato. 

230.  . .  .Contos  do  sertao.  3.  ed.  Rio  de  Janei¬ 

ro:  Civilizagao  Brasileira  s.  a.  [pref.  1933.] 
222  p.,  1  1.  12°.  NQWE 

A  collection  of  ten  short  stories,  illustrative  of 
folkways  in  the  Brazilian  hinterland. 

Cruls,  Gastao. 

231.  ...Coivara  (contos).  Secunda  edigao. 

Rio  de  Janeiro:  Livraria  Castilho,  1922.  285  p., 
1  1.  12°.  NQWE 

First  edition,  1920.  L.  C.  card  lists  a  3.  ed.,  1931. 

Brazilian  stories  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  cult  of 
the  land  and  its  traditions;  this  author,  in  common 
with  many  others  of  note,  here  succeeds  in  intertwining 
fundamental  beliefs  with  anecdotes  of  living  and  lov¬ 
ing.  This  method,  while  not  obscuring  the  basic 
ideas  which  prompt  the  tales,  insures  the  popularity 
of  such  writings  in  Brazil. 

232.  Historia  puxa  historia  (contos).  Rio 

de  Janeiro:  Ariel,  Editora  Ltda.  [1938.]  274  p., 
1  1.  12°,  NQWE 

Here  are  some  of  the  basic  folk  beliefs  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  —  in  his  composite  Iberian,  African  and  indigenous 
inheritances  —  molded  into  stories.  They  should  be 
read  with  the  author’s  purpose  in  mind;  that  is,  a 
search  should  be  made  for  fundamentals  of  folk  life 
and  thought  which  are  being  exemplified. 

Dias  Fernandes,  Carlos. 

233.  Os  cangaceiros ;  romance  de  costumes 
sertanejos. . .  3.  ed.  S.  Paulo:  Monteiro  Lobato 
&  Cia.,  1922.  59  p.  8°.  (Collecgao  brasilia.  n.  5.) 

NAC  p.v.98,  no.7 

The  folklore  of  northeastern  Brazil  has  been  woven 
largely  around  the  lawless  adventurers  whose  fanaticism 
and  acts  of  audacious  banditry  have  carried  their 
names  far  beyond  the  prosaic  confines  of  history  and 
have  given  them  a  firm  place  in  song  and  story. 
This  tale,  with  its  background  of  horses,  cattle, 
women,  religion  and  wildness,  tells  how  Minervino 
became  a  cangaceiro,  after  the  tragic  loss  of  his  wife, 
child,  and  father.  It  is  here  suggested  as  providing  a 
not-too-exaggerated  picture  of  the  way  in  which  these 
otherwise  simple  and  good-hearted  people  became  con¬ 
verted  into  fanatics  and  outlaws. 

Eells,  Elsie  (Spicer). 

234.  Fairy  tales  from  Brazil ;  How  and  why 

tales  from  Brazilian  folk-lore. .  .with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  Helen  M.  Barton.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  1917.  xiii,  210  p.,  8  plates 
(inch  front.).  12°.  ZBO 

Reprinted  from  various  magazines. 

Most  of  the  tales  relate  to  animal  lore. 

Furtado  Bandeira,  Guilly. 

235.  Esmaltes  e  camafeus.  Rio:  Livraria  Gar- 
nier,  n.  d.  210  p.  12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  series  of  short  stories,  some  having  for  a  theme 
the  well-known  legends  of  the  Brazilian  forest. 

Galdino,  Feliciano. 

235A.  Lendas  matogrossenses.  Cuiaba,  Mato 
Grosso:  Typ.  Calhao  e  Filho,  1919.  134  p., 
4  1.  12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  collection  of  stories  with  the  background  of  the 
spacious  cattle  lands  of  Matto  Grosso.  Certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  folklore  of  the  inhabitants  appear. 

Galleno  da  Costa  e  Silva,  Juvenal. 

236.  . .  .Scenas  populares. . .  2.  ed.,  com  uma 
carta  de  J ose  de  Alencar.  Ceara :  Louis  C.  Cholo- 
vviegki,  1902.  321  p.,  1  1.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

At  head  of  title:  Juvenal  Galeno. 

Eight  stories  descriptive  of  the  customs  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Ceara,  with  a  glossary  of  localisms. 


Goes,  Carlos. 

237.  Historias  varias.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Fran¬ 
cisco  Alves  &  Comp.,  1911.  222  p.  12°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Short  stories  with  folklore  backgrounds,  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  state  of  Minas  Geraes. 

Graqa  Aranha,  Jose  Pereira  da. 

238.  . . .  A  viagem  maravilhosa.  Rio  de  Janei¬ 
ro:  Gamier,  1929.  382  p.  8°.  NQWE 

This  novel  contains,  p.  284-292,  a  most  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  a  macumba  ceremonial  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Lins  do  Rego,  Jose. 

239.  ...Pedra  Bonita,  romance.  Rio  [de  Ja¬ 
neiro]  :  J.  Olympio,  1938.  373  p.,  1  1.  16°.  NQT 

Samuel  Putnam  says  the  following  of  this  novel, 
so  intimately  related  to  Brazilian  folklore,  in  the 
Handbook  of  Latin  American  studies,  1938: 

“[It]... has  a  quality  of  its  own  which,  despite  the 
limited  scene,  can  only  be  described  as  epic.  A  tale  of 
religious  fanaticism  and  resulting  bloodshed  in  the 
Brazilian  hinterland,  it  is  possessed  of  a  certain 
Homeric  simplicity,  while  over  all  these  hovers  an 
ineluctable  fate,  in  the  form  of  a  lingering  Judas  curse, 
that  is  reminiscent  of  Greek  tragedy.  In  this  regard, 
one  thinks  of  the  Wessex  Tales,  by  Thomas  Hardy. 

“Lins  do  Rego  shows  himself  a  poet  in  the  novel;  his 
wandering  violin-player  and  the  enchanted  country 
youth  who  follows  the  siren  call  of  an  unglimpsed 
water-nymph,  to  his  own  and  his  people’s  destruction, 
are,  it  might  seem,  directly  out  of  Greek  mythology  — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  out  of  the  Brazilian 
sertoes,  the  myth  is  the  myth  of  reality,  and  the 
author’s  triumph  is  accordingly  all  the  greater  from  a 
creative  point  of  view.  The  book  at  the  same  time 
gives  a  fine  picture  of  rural  manners  and  the  starved 
lives  of  the  countryside.  Pedra  Bonita  is  truly  a  master¬ 
piece.” 

Marques,  Xavier. 

240.  Praieros.  Janna  e  Joel.  ...  3.  ed. 

Bahia:  Romualdo  dos  Santos  [19 — ?].  191  p. 
12°.  NQWD 

Brazilians  are  not  usually  thought  of  as  sailors  or 
fishermen.  Thus,  any  story  such  as  this,  which  pictures 
the  life  and  customs  of  the  shore  dwellers,  is  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  national  folklore. 

Monteiro  Lobato,  Jose  Bento. 

241.  Negrinha  (contos).  Segunda  edigao 
. . .  S.  Paulo:  Monteiro  Lobato  &  Cia.,  1922. 
82  p.  port.  8°.  (Collecgao  Brasilia,  no.  8.) 

NAC  p.v.87,  no.  3 

First  ed.,  1920.  This  is  2.“  ed.,  7.°-12.°  milheiro. 
L.  C.  card  lists  3.a  ed.,  15.  milheiro  (1923). 

Portrait  on  cover. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  which  give  some  back¬ 
ground  of  local  folk  ways. 

242.  ...Urupes  (contos).  Setima  edigao... 
S.  Paulo:  Monteiro  Lobato  &  Cia.,  1922.  82  p. 
port.  8°.  (Collecgao  brasilia.  no.  1.)  NAC  p.v.87 

First  ed.,  1918.  This  7.a  ed.  is  21.°  milheiro.  L.  C. 
card  has  9.  ed.,  25.— 30.  milheiros. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  in  the  O.  Henry  style, 
giving  atmosphere  to  the  Brazilian  scene;  they  are 
actually  the  basis  of  folk-legend. 

An  example:  Biriba,  the  mail  carrier  who,  by  force 
of  political  influence,  has  secured  and  held  a  country 
mail  route  for  many  years,  finally  tires  of  his  job.  He 
decides  to  betray  his  party  by  deserting  while  carrying 
some  documents  needed  for  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  elections.  After  ten  days  in  the  bush,  he  reappears 
to  find  that  everything  has  turned  out  as  he  expected. 
His  party  has  lost,  and  he  should  now  be  free  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  other  fields  without  embarrassment. 
However,  when  he  meets  the  gloating  head  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  party,  he  is  greeted  with,  “Well,  Biriba,  I 
threw  out  all  the  old  gang  but  you.  You  stay  on  the  job 
and  keep  at  it  until  hell  freezes  over!” 
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Fiction  Having  Folkway  Background ,  cont’d 

Peixoto,  Afranio. 

243.  . .  .Fruta  do  mato.  . .  .3.  ed.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro  [etc.] :  F.  Alves,  1922.  405  p.  12°.  NQWE 

1.  ed.,  1919  (Ford,  et  al.,  Tentative  bibliography 
of  Brasilian  belles-lettres,  1931);  5.  ed.,  1919  (L.C. 
card). 

Almost  hidden,  on  p.  123-130,  is  one  of  the  most 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  improvisations  which  are 
called  desafios  —  singing  contests  —  of  northeastern 
Brazil. 

Penalva,  Gastao. 

244.  Botoes  dourados  (episodios  de  terra  e 
mar).  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Pimenta  de  Mello  & 
Cia.,  1924.  158  p.,  1  1.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

Short  stories  illustrative  of  the  folklore  of  the 
Brazilian  navy  and  merchant  marine. 

245.  Figuras  de  proa  (episodios  de  terra  e 

mar).  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Braz  Lauria,  1924.  140  p. 
16°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Short  stories,  illustrative  of  life  in  the  Brazilian 
navy  and  merchant  marine. 

246.  Patescas  e  marambaias  (episodios  de 
terra  e  mar).  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Editora  Brasileira 
“Lux,”  1924.  193  p.  16°. . 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Short  stories  of  sea  life,  written  by  a  Brazilian  naval 
officer. 

PlRES,  CORNELIO. 

247.  Conversas  ao  pe  do  fogo  (paginas 

regionaes).  4.  ed.  Sao  Paulo  [etc.] :  Companhia 
Editora  Nacional,  1938.  3  p.l.,  (1)6-194  p. 
12°.  Library  of  Congress 

A  splendid  collection  of  anecdotes  of  the  life  of  the 
caipira  of  S.  Paulo.  One  of  the  verses  of  the  well-known 
poem,  “O  Pobre  e  O  Rico,”  runs  as  follows: 

O  rico  que  cume  pexe: 
no  mercado  elle  percura. 

—  O  pobre  agarra  na  vara 
e  sae  p’ra  noite  as  escura. 

[The  rich  man  wants  fish: 
he  just  goes  to  market  for  it. 

—  The  poor  man  grabs  a  fishing-pole 
and  gets  what  he  can  at  night.] 


vi.  Music 

Almeida-Garrett,  Joao  Baptista  da  Silva 
Leitao,  visconde  de. 

253A.  Romanceiro  e  cancioneiro  geral.  Lis¬ 
boa,  1843-51.  3  v.  8°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

Imprints:  v.  1:  Typ.  da  Soc.  Propagadora  dos  Con- 
hecim.  Uteis,  1843;  v.  2-3:  Imprensa  Nacional,  1851. 

v.  4,  15,  16  of  his  Obras,  Lisboa,  1841-77.  —  Gesamt- 
katalog. 

The  romantic  songs  of  the  Portuguese  people,  with 
extended  explanatory  notes  and,  frequently,  English 
versions.  The  third  volume  contains  several  poems  in 
English  translation,  first  published  as  part  n  of  Sir 
John  Adamson’s  Lusitania  illustrata,  Newcastle-upon 
Tyne,  1846  (class  mark  NQG). 

Alvarenga,  Oneyda. 

254.  Cateretes  do  Sul  de  Minas  Gerais.  (Re¬ 
vista  do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1936.  4°. 
ano  3,  no.  30,  p.  31-70.)  HFA 

An  excellent  and  careful  stu<Jy  of  folk  music  in  the 
Brazilian  interior,  including  words  and  musical  nota¬ 
tions.  This  material  is  of  value  in  the  study  of  folklore, 
since  it  deals  with  the  rhythmic  movements  of  the 
dancers  and  singers  and  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  people  from  whom  the  songs  were  obtained. 


And  so  on  through  a  number  of  verses,  terminating 
in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  the  poor  man  has  the 
best  of  it. 

The  volume  contains  an  extensive  and  valuable 
glossary. 

248.  . . .  Scenas  e  paizagens  da  minha  terra 

(Musa  caipira).  5.  milheiro.  Sao  Paulo:  Revista 
do  Brasil,  Monteiro  Lobato  &  Cia.,  1921.  2  p.l., 
3-183  p.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

Includes  the  poems  first  published  in  the  author’s 
Musa  caipira. 

Songs  of  the  countryside  (state  of  S.  Paulo).  Con¬ 
tains  a  glossary  of  localisms. 

Prado  Ribeiro,  Pedro. 

249.  ...Sangue  sertanejo,  romance.  Rio  de 
Janeiro:  Norte  Editora  [1937].  216  p.,  3  1. 
12°.  (Collecgao  romances  regionalistas.) 

Library  of  Congress 
A  novel  into  which  a  description  of  the  customs 
of  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Bahia  is  skilfully  woven. 

Sette,  Mario. 

250.  Rosas  e  espinhos.  S.  Paulo:  Cia.  Graphi- 
co-Editora  Monteiro  Lobato,  1925.  201  p.,  1  1. 
24°.  (Bibliotheca  da  rainha  Mab.  12.) 

NQWD  p.v.7,  no.2 

Short  stories  with  vivid  folklore  backgrounds. 

251/252.  Senhora  de  engenho.  3.  ed.  S.  Paulo: 
Monteiro  Lobato  &  Cia.  [1922?]  84  p.  8°.  (Col- 
lecgao  brasilia.  n.  4.)  NAC  p.v.96,  no. 5 

First  published  in  1921;  L.  C.  card  lists  a  5.  ed., 
1937. 

The  songs  of  the  North  are  woven  into  a  novel 
of  the  Pernambuco  countryside;  highly  illustrative  of 
regional  folkways. 

Veiga  Miranda,  Joao  Pedro  da. 

253.  ...Mau  Olhado.  S.  Paulo:  Cia.  Graphi- 
co  -  Editora  Monteiro  Lobato,  1925.  321  p. 
front.  12°.  NQWE 

At  head  of  title:  Veiga  Miranda. 

Contains  remarkable  descriptions  of  the  belief  in 
quackery,  the  healing  powers  of  saints  and  images, 
the  fear  of  the  evil  eye,  the  baleful  effects  of  hallucina¬ 
tion  and  dementia. 


and  Poetry 

Andrade,  Mario  de. 

255.  Folk  music  in  Brazil.  (Pan  American 

Union.  Bulletin.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1936.  8°. 
v.  70,  p.  392-399.)  TLA 

Brief  remarks,  followed  by  an  excellent  bibliography 
of  literature  and  music,  including  recordings. 

256.  A  musica  e  a  cangao  populares  no  Brasil. 
(Revista  do  arquivo  municipal  de  Sao  Paulo. 
Sao  Paulo,  1936.  4°.  ano  2,  no.  19,  p.  249-262.) 

HFA 

A  brief  review  of  popular  music  in  Brazil,  with  notes 
on  the  chdro  and  the  modinha.  The  article  contains 
some  good  lists,  especially  one  of  phonograph  records 
available  in  the  municipality  of  S.  Paulo,  and  another 
of  books  containing  information  on  Brazilian  music,  in¬ 
cluding  the  aboriginal.  There  is  also  a  brief  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  Brazilian  folklore. 

Barroso,  Gustavo. 

257.  ..  .Ao  som  da  viola  (folk-lore).  Rio  de 

Janeiro:  Leite  Ribeiro,  1921.  iv,  12-733,  vi  p. 
12°.  HAER 

The  viola,  the  violin,  and  the  accordion  —  one  or 
another  —  provide  musical  accompaniment  for  the 
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songs  of  the  sertanejo,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Brazilian 
northeast,  an  untamed,  rugged  individual  who  sleeps 
often,  sometimes  always,  in  the  open  and  fears  no  law 
but  his  neighbor’s  trigger. 

Barroso  gives  here  the  songs  and  improvisations  of 
these  people.  It  is  hard  to  find  elsewhere  in  the  world  a 
more  perfect  expression  of  genuine  musical  folklore. 
The  singing  contests,  a  relic  of  antiquity,  are  still  held 
in  country  villages  in  Portugal  and  Provence. 

The  volume  also  contains  a  collection  of  popular 
superstitions,  legends  and  fables  peculiar  to  the  region. 

Bilac,  Ola vo  dos  Guimaraes. 

258.  . . .  Poesias. . .  13.a  edigao...  Rio  de 

Janeiro:  Livraria  Francisco  Alves,  1928.  391  p., 
front,  (port.)  12°.  NQWE 

First  edition,  1902.  —  cf.  Pref.,  1904  ed.  The  Library 
also  has  the  Nova  edigao,  Rio  de  Janeiro  &  Paris,  1904, 
NQWE.  Library  of  Congress  cards  list  also  a  5th  ed., 
1913,  and  an  8th  ed.,  1921. 

This  collection  of  poems,  by  the  “Longfellow  of 
Brazil,”  is  of  particular  interest  because  of  the  epic, 
“O  Cagador  de  F.smeraldas,”  p.  263-275,  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  explorations  in  the  Brazilian  interior  (in¬ 
fested  with  wild  animals  and  untamed  Indians)  of 
Fernao  Dias  Paes  Leme.  The  name  of  the  explorer, 
although  now  almost  legendary,  is  perpetuated  today  in 
his  descendants,  many  of  them  prominent  in  business 
and  social  circles. 

Braga,  Rubem. 

259.  A  Festa  das  Canoas  em  Marataizes. 
(Revista  do  arquivo  municipal  do  Sao  Paulo. 
Sao  Paulo,  1940.  4°.  ano  6,  no.  67,  p.  205-210.) 

HFA 

Describes  an  aquatic  festival  in  the  state  of  Espirito 
Santo,  including  words  of  songs,  mostly  improvisations. 
This  extemporaneous  music-making  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  manifestations  of  Brazilian  folk  customs. 

Brito  Mendes,  Julia  de,  compiler. 

260.  Cangoes  populares  do  Brazil.  Collecgao 
escolhida  das  mais  conhecidas  e  inspiradas 
modinhas  brazileiras,  acompanhadas  das  respec- 
tivas  musicas,  e  maior  parte  das  quaes  trans- 
ladada  da  tradigao  oral  pela  distincta  pianista 
D.  Julia  de  Brito  Mendes.  Com  um  prefacio  de 
Brito  Mendes.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  J.  Ribeiro  dos 
Santos,  n.  d.  xx,  336  p.  12°. 

*  MO  (Portuguese) 

Portuguese  words  with  tunes.  These  are  the  modinhas 
or  refrains,  sung  by  black  nurses  to  their  foster  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  background  of  whose  minds  the  songs  re¬ 
main  throughout  life.  A  wealth  of  sentiment  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  simple  songs,  with  their  chant-like 
music  and  strong  African  intonations. 

“O  Bem-te-vi,”  “A  Casinha  pequenina,”  “Acorda 
Adalgisa,”  “Perdao,  Senhor,  meu  Deus,”  and  others 
will  please  the  ear  of  every  Brazilian  and  lover  of  things 
Brazilian. 

Camara  Cascudo,  Luiz  da. 

261.  ...Vaqueiros  e  cantadores;  folclore 

poetico  do  sertao  de  Pernambuco,  Paraiba,  Rio 
Grande  do  Norte  e  Ceara...  Porto  Alegre: 
Edigao  da  Livraria  do  Globo  [1939].  274  p., 
1  1.  illus.  (incl.  ports.,  music.)  12°.  (Biblioteca 
de  investigagao  e  cultura,  diregao  do  prof.  Josue 
de  Castro  [6].)  NQWB 

The  poetical  folklore  of  the  back  country  of  north¬ 
eastern  Brazil. 

262.  Cancioneiro  de  trovas  do  Brasil  cen¬ 

tral.  S.  Paulo:  Monteiro  Lobato,  1925.  xv, 
286  p.  24°.  NQWD 

“Prefacio”  signed:  Americano  do  Brazil. 

The  state  of  Goyaz,  deep  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  is 
rich  in  song  and  story;  being  somewhat  inaccessible,  its 


traditions  have  not  become  generally  known  to  the  rest 
of  Brazil  and  the  outside  world.  This  large  collection 
of  songs  from  that  vast  plateau  has  several  examples  of 
the  dcsafio. 

Cardoso,  Nuno  Catharino. 

263.  . . .  Cancioneiro  popular  portugues  e 
brasileiro;  antologia...  Lisboa:  Portugal 
Brasil  Limitada  [1921].  xvi,  119  p.  12°.  (His: 
Antologia  portuguesa.  v.  4.)  NAC  p.v.141,  no.4 

Portuguese  and  Brazilian  quatrains  reproduced  and 
analyzed.  Reference  is  made  to  the  desafios  in  which 
many  of  the  country  people  of  both  Portugal  and  Brazil 
are  expert. 

Carvalho,  Rodrigues  de. 

264.  Cancioneiro  do  Norte.  Fortaleza:  Edi- 

tores  —  Militao  Bivar  &  C.,  1903.  1,  207,  iv  p. 
12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  large  collection  of  Brazilian  folk  songs,  including 
desafios  and  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  principal 
songs  and  dances  embodied  in  folk  customs,  including 
the  Bumba-meu-boi. 

Cearense,  Catullo  da  Paixao. 

265.  ...Alma  do  sertao.  Desafios.  A  mulher 
julgada  pelos  homens.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Livraria 
Editora  Leite  Ribeiro,  1928.  221  p.,  2  1.  12°. 

Library  of  Congress 

A  book  of  desafios,  of  which  the  following,  between 
Fortunata  Coivara  and  Ze  Periquito,  is  an  example: 

Periquito 

Sa  Fortunata  Coivara 
me  arresponda  e  nao  ateme, 
me  diga  quern  e  mais  fixe, 
se  home  macho  ou  muie  feme. 

Coivara 

Dexe  de  se  patureba 
nao  seje  sarambelao 
que  tu  bem  sabe  que  o  home 
e  bicho  sem  coracao! 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  a  prose  disserta¬ 
tion  on  woman. 

266.  ...Meu  sertao...  3.a  edigao  aug- 

mentada.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Livraria  A.  J.  de 
Castilho,  1921.  281  p.  12°.  NQWE 

First  ed.,  1918(  ?) ;  6.  ed.,  1928.  —  cf.  L.  C.  cards. 

A  book  of  roundelays  and.  longer  poems,  glorifying 
the  Brazilian  sertao  —  the  wide  open  spaces  —  written 
in  the  language  of  the  sertanejo,  the  inhabitant. 

Entonce,  disapiemo, 
e  fumo  tudo  armuga. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  idiom  of  the  sertanejo, 
perfectly  intelligible  to  the  Brazilian  or  to  one  having 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  language,  but  difficult  (if 
not  incomprehensible)  to  others.  See  the  Introduction, 
footnote  1,  on  the  word  disapiemo  which  also  occurs 
here. 

As  the  Portuguese  poet,  Alberto  d’Oliveira,  points 
out  in  one  of  the  prefaces,  the  poetry  of  Cearense  pic¬ 
tures  the  meaning  of  the  word  saudade,  which  he  calls 
symbolic  of  the  race.  Indeed,  this  book  of  verses  so 
vividly  portrays  scenes  of  life  in  the  countryside  that 
one  who  knows  it  feels  a  strong  sense  of  nostalgia, 
upon  reading  it. 

267.  Sertao  em  flor ;  prefacio  do  dr.  Mario  de 

Alencar.  6.a  edigao.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Bedeschi, 
1939.  256  p.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

Songs  of  the  Northeast,  written  in  the  dialect  of  the 
region,  with  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  each  group.  An 
interesting  example  of  the  desafio  appears  on  p.  188- 
194. 
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Music  and  Poetry,  continued 
Cearense,  Catullo  da  Paixao,  continued 

268.  . . .  O  Sol  e  a  lua ;  com  prefacios  dos  Srs. 

coronel  dr.  Salles  Filho,  professor  dr.  J.  P. 
Porto-Carreiro  e  professor  Georges  Dumas... 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Imprensa  Nacional,  1934.  xix, 
85(1)  p.  12°.  NQWE 

2.  ed.,  1939.  —  L.  C.  card. 

An  allegorical  lyric  poem,  likening  the  sun  to  man 
and  the  moon  to  woman.  The  second  part  is  in  the 
language  of  the  bards  of  the  sertao ,  whose  powers  of 
improvisation  are  noteworthy. 

Chagas  Baptista,  Francisco  das. 

269.  Cantadores  e  poetas  populares.  Parahyba 

do  Norte:  F.  C.  Baptista  Irmao,  1929.  3  p.l., 
255(1)  p.  ports.  8°.  NQWD 

A  remarkable  collection  of  songs  of  the  sertao  and 
numerous  examples  of  desafios.  The  latter  are  ar¬ 
ranged  by  composer  —  the  modern  troubadour  of 
Brazil.  Even  verbatim  records  of  the  desafios  give 
only  faint  impressions  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
of  improvisation  and  the  endurance  of  these  pro¬ 
fessional  singers.  The  contest  will  last  for  hours,  and 
the  printed  result  is  some  twenty  pages  of  verse  — 
from  which  much  of  the  wit  has  disappeared. 


Chase,  Gilbert. 

270.  Bibliography  of  Latin  American  folk 
music.  [Washington,  D.  C.:  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Division  of  Music,  1942.]  n.  p.  4°. 

Library  of  Congress 

Mimeographed  sheets  containing  a  useful  list  of 
works  on  folk  music  and  folklore. 

Correa  de  Azevedo,  Luiz  Heitor. 

271.  ...Dois  pequenos  estudos  de  folclore 

musical:  algumas  reflexoes  sobre  folcmusica 
no  Brasil,  Caminhos  da  musica  sulamericana. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  [Typ.  do  “Jornal  do  Com- 
mercio,”  Rodrigues  &  Cia.],  1938.  43(1)  p.  illus. 
(music.)  8°.  *MCp.v.l47 

The  first  part,  only,  refers  to  Brazilian  folk  music, 
or  rather,  to  its  paucity;  the  second  is  a  study  of 
musical  folk  ways  in  other  South  American  countries. 

272.  Escala,  ritmo  e  melodia  na  musica  dos 

indios  brasileiros ;  tese  com  que  se  apresenta 
Luiz  Heitor  Correa  de  Azevedo  ao  concurso 
para  provimento  da  cadeira  de  folclore  nacional 
da  Escola  n.  de  musica  da  Universidade  do 
Brasil.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Rodrigues  &  Cia.,  1938. 
48  p.  illus.  (music.)  8°.  *MGp.v.l82 

A  study  of  musical  values  in  the  songs  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  aboriginals. 

Freitas,  Affonso  A.  de. 

273.  Folia  do  Espirito  Santo,  illus.  (Instituto 
historico  e  geographico  de  Sao  Paulo.  Revista 
. .  .1925.  Sao  Paulo,  1927.  8°.  v.  23,  p.  115-129.) 

HFA 

An  account  of  the  historic  festival  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  played  by  wandering  minstrels  in  a  manner 
that  recalls  Christmas  caroling.  A  folded  plate  shows  a 
group  of  musicians  passing  through  a  village  street. 

Galleno  da  Costa  e  Silva,  Juvenal. 

274.  ...Lendas  e  cangoes  populares  1859- 
1865.  2.  ed.,  augmentada  com  as  “Novas  lendas 
e  cangoes”  e  precedida  de  juizos  criticos.  For¬ 


taleza,  Ceara:  Gualter  R.  Silva,  1892.  2  p.l., 
622  p.,  1  1.  12°.  Library  of  Congress 

At  head  of  title:  Juvenal  Galeno. 

A  very  large  collection  of  the  words  of  popular  songs, 
with  a  "useful  glossary.  There  is  no  specific  reference  to 
legends,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  embodied  in  the 
songs  themselves. 


Gallet,  Luciano  de. 

275.  Estudos  de  folklore.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
Carlos  Wehrs  &  Cia.,  1934.  3  p.l.,  (1)10-115  p. 
incl.  facsim.  (music),  plates,  port.  12°. 

Library  of  Congress 

A  small  book  of  folk  music,  consisting  mainly  of 
examples  of  songs  derived  from  the  Indian  tribes  or  of 
Negro  origin.  They  are  mainly  traditional  songs  and 
dances,  collected  in  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  or  based 
on  other  essentially  Brazilian  themes. 


Goes,  Carlos. 

276.  Mil  quadras  populares  brasileiras  (con- 
tribuigao  ao  folk-lore)...  Rio  de  Janeiro:  F. 
Briguiet  &  Cla.,  1916.  246  p.  12°.  NQWD 

Brazilian  popular  music  is  a  mixture  (with  all 
elements  sometimes  present  in  a  single  song)  of  Por¬ 
tuguese,  Indian  and  African  origins.  There  are  1,000 
examples  in  this  work,  and  the  similarity  of  many  of 
them  with  those  culled  in  Portugal  renders  it  difficult 
to  identify  the  source. 

But  it  is  in  the  interior,  says  Carlos  Goes,  far  from 
the  noise  and  artificiality  of  the  big  cities,  that  popular 
poetry  flourishes.  The  natural  overflowing  of  the 
spirit  is  seen  in  the  improvisations  of  illiterate  men 
and  women,  a  form  of  expression  far  removed  from 
the  repetition  of  songs  based  on  training. 

The  modinha  and  the  violdo  —  the  song  and  the  in¬ 
strument  —  seem  created  for  each  other.  The  greatest 
ambition  of  the  Brazilian  mother  of  the  back  country  is 
that  her  child  shall  become  a  great  violinist,  and  super¬ 
stition  directs  that  the  first  louse  found  on  the  baby’s 
head  be  killed  against  the  instrument,  in  order  to 
guarantee  this  result  —  “para  que  de  futuro  venha  a 
ser  seu  filho  um  ‘tocado  bao’.” 

Carlos  Goes  also  cites  the  cocos  or  porfias  —  the 
singing  contests  in  which  one  will  sing  a  verse  contain¬ 
ing  a  query  which  his  opponent  must  answer,  also  in 
verse,  without  hesitation.  Sometimes  these  contests,  or 
desafios,  last  for  hours. 


Goiaz,  Joao. 

277.  Folk-lore.  O  Romance  do  Homem  rico 
e  pobre.  (Academia  brasileira  de  letras.  Re¬ 
vista.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1930.  4°.  ano  21,  v.  34, 
p.  98-118.)  *  DS 

A  legend  in  the  form  of  a  ballad,  well  known  in  the 
sertao  of  north  Brazil.  The  author  reproduces  twenty- 
six  verses  of  a  popular  version  and  comments  on  the 
many  variations  of  the  theme. 


Hague,  Eleanor. 

278.  Brazilian  songs.  (Journal  of  American 
folk-lore.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y., 
1912.  8°.  v.  25,  p.  179-181.)  HBA 

“The  first  three  of  the  following  songs  (1.  Nasci 
para  ti  amar.  2.  Meu  anjo  escuta.  3.  Tormentos  da 
vida.  4.  Oh.  fonte  que  estas  chorado)  are  sung  in 
northern  Brazil.  The  fourth  I  learned  originally  from 
a  friend  who  had  heard  it  in  a  remote  part  of  Portugal. 
Later  I  found  that  it  is  also  sung  in  Brazil.”  — 
Author’s  note. 


Houston-Peret,  Elsie. 

279.  Chants  populaires  du  Bresil.  Premiere 
serie. . .  Introduction  par  Philippe  Stern.  Paris: 
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P.  Geuthner,  1930.  27,  46  p.  sq.  4°.  (Bibliotheque 
musicale  du  Musee  Guimet.  serie  1,  tome  1.) 

*  MO  (Brazilian) 

Tunes  with  Portuguese  words;  French  translation 
follows  each  song.  The  collection  was  made  by  a  gifted 
singer  —  forty-two  Brazilian  songs  in  all,  including 
many  of  African  origin  and  two  Indian  songs  from  the 
Amazon  country. 

The  excellent  introduction  by  Philippe  Stern  sets 
forth  the  scope  of  the  work;  notes  explain  the  various 
themes. 


Lamego  Filho,  Alberto. 

280.  . .  .A  planicie  do  solar  e  da  senzala  (pre- 
facio  de  Oliveira  Viana).  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
Livraria  Catolica,  1934.  viii,  8-192  p.  plates.  12°. 

HFS 

The  analysis  and  examples  of  the  folk  song  “Mana- 
chica”  and  its  variants  are  a  worth-while  contribution 
to  regional  folklore. 


Machado,  Brasilio,  editor. 

281.  Trovas  populares,  coligidas. .  .em  Casa 
Branca — 1873.  (Revista  do  arquivo  municipal 
da  Sao  Paulo.  Sao  Paulo,  1935.  4°.  ano  2,  v.  16, 
p.  133-138.)  HFA 

A  collection  of  104  quatrains  from  the  interior  of 
the  state  of  S.  Paulo. 


Mata  Machado  Filho,  Aires  da. 

282.  Os  Caboclinhos.  illus.  (Cultura  politica; 
revista  mensal  de  estudos  brasileiros.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1941.  8°.  ano  1,  num.  10,  p.  292-298.) 

*  DS 

Describes  a  popular  street  festival  of  northern  Brazil, 
in  which  music  and  costumes  are  used.  Text  includes 
folk  songs. 


Mello,  Guilherme  Theodoro  Pereira  de. 

283.  A  Musica  no  Brasil,  desde  os  tempos 
coloniaes  ate  o  primeiro  decenio  da  republica 
...  Bahia:  Typographia  de  S.  Joaquim,  1908. 
2  p.l.,  ii,  (1)6-366  p.,  xxv  f.  8°. 

*  MFBR  (Brazil) 

An  historical  review  of  Brazilian  music  from  the 
early  influence  of  the  aborigines  and  the  African 
slaves,  through  the  contributions  made  by  Portugal 
during  the  colonial  and  imperial  periods,  to  those  of 
the  highly  cultured  composers  and  artists  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  national 
hymns  and  anthems  in  the  development  of  the  patriotic 
spirit. 


Mello  Moraes,  Alexandre  Jose  de. 

284.  Cancioneiro  dos  ciganos  ;  poesia  popular 
dos  ciganos  da  Cidade  Nova.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
B.  L.  Gamier,  1885.  xxvi  p.,  1  1.,  90,  10  p.  12°. 

At  head  of  title:  Mello  Moraes  Filho.  *  OKXE 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  verses  of  Gypsy 
songs,  in  Portuguese,  this  little  book  contains  a  useful 
dissertation  on  the  subject  by  the  author,  and  a  brief 
ethnographic  study  by  Sylvio  Romero. 

285.  ...Mythos  e  poemas.  Nacionalismo. . . 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Typographia  de  G.  Leuzinger 
&  Filhos,  1884.  124  p.,  2  1.  12°. 

NPC  p.v.51,  no.5 

At  head  of  title:  Mello  Moraes  Filho. 

These  delightful  poems  depict  the  fantastic  creatures 
that  inhabit  the  Brazilian  forests  and  are  visible  to 
those,  as  Cunninghame  Graham  remarks,  whose  sight 
is  not  blurred  or  senses  dulled  by  education. 


Motta,  Leonardo. 

286.  . . .  Cantadores  (poesia  e  linguagem  do 
sertao  cearense).  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Livraria  A. 
J.  de  Castilho,  1921.  398  p.,  front.,  ports.  12°. 

NQWB 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  expressions  of  folk 
music  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world  is  the  singing 
contests  in  which  the  scrtanejos  show  great  skill.  A 
good-sized  audience  frequently  gathers  to  enjoy  and 
criticize  the  powers  of  improvisation  of  the  two  con¬ 
testants.  Ingenuity  and  quick  wit  are  required  to  give 
the  necessary  responses.  Here  is  a  clever  way  in  which 
a  difficult  situation  was  settled:' 

A  —  Vamo  canta  o  moirao 
Para  o  povo  aprecia. 

B  —  Me  diga  logo  o  assumpto 
Em  que  nos  vamo  canta 

A  —  Meu  collega,  de  comedo 

Que  eu  apenas  me  offerego 
So  mermo  pra  acompanha. 

287.  . . .  Sertao .  alegre ;  poesia  e  linguagem 
do  sertao  nordestino.  Bello  Horizonte:  Im- 
prensa  Official  de  Minas,  1928.  302  p.  12°. 

Library  of  Congress 

Portrays  the  bubbling  fund  of  sentiment,  now 
humorous,  now  sad,  which  pervades  the  mind  of  the 
humble  dweller  of  the  roga,  his  songs  and  spontaneous 
expressions. 

“Linguagem  popular,”  p.  239-285. 

288.  ...Violeiros  do  Norte;  poesia  e  lin¬ 

guagem  do  sertao  nordestino.  Sao  Paulo:  Mon- 
teiro  Lobato,  1925.  311  p.  12°.  NQWE 

Songs,  sayings,  and  superstitions  of  the  nortistas. 
This  and  other  works  of  Leonardo  Motta  are  note¬ 
worthy  contributions  to  Brazilian  folklore. 

Nogueira,  Baptista  Caetano  de  Almeida. 

289.  Cantos  do  Padre  Ancheita. .  .accompan- 

hada  de  um  prefacio  de  Basilio  de  Magalhaes. . . 
(Instituto  historico  e  geographico  brasileiro. 
Revista.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1920.  4°.  tomo  84, 
p.  561-608.)  HFA 

Analyses  and  translations  of  songs  in  the  Tupi- 
Guarani  language. 

Peixoto,  Afranio. 

290.  . .  .Missangas ;  poesia  e  folklore.  Sao 

Paulo:  Companhia  Editora  Nacional,  1931. 
283  p.,  1  1.  12°.  NQWE 

Popular  superstitions,  sayings,  examples  of  localisms 
and  dialects,  as  well  as  a  selection  of  some  popular 
songs. 

Peixoto,  Afranio,  compiler. 

291.  Trovas  populares  brasileiras,  colec- 
cionadas  e  prefaciadas.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Livraria 
Francisco  Alves,  1919.  316  p.  12°.  NQWE 

A  collection  of  one  thousand  quatrains,  rhyming  on 
the  second  and  fourth  lines,  have  been  selected  as  being 
essentially  Brazilian;  an  effort  has  been  made  to  ex¬ 
clude  any  of  Portuguese  origin. 

PlRES,  CORNELIO. 

292. *  ...  Sambas  e  cateretes  (folclore  pau- 

lista),  modas  de  viola,  recortados,  quadrinhas, 
abeces,  etc.  1.  ed.  Sao  Paulo:  Graphico-Editora 
Unitas  Limitada  [1933?].  352  p.  12.  (Colegao 
brasileira.)  Library  of  Congress 

The  author  is  a  professional  interpreter  of  the  songs 
and  sayings  of  the  caipira. 
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Music  and  Poetry,  continued 

Rabello,  Maroquinha  Jacobina. 

293.  Cantares  brasileiros.  port.  ( Institute  his- 
torico  e  geographico  brasileiro.  Revista.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1930.4°.tomol07,  v.  161,  p.47-76.)  HFA 

A  brief  review  of  Brazilian  folk  songs;  the  author 
studies  their  origins  from  Indian,  African,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  sources,  giving  a  large  number  of  examples. 

Rodrigues  Valle,  Flausino. 

294.  . . .  Elementos  de  folk-lore  musical  bra¬ 

sileiro.  Sao  Paulo:  Companhia  Editora  Na¬ 
tional,  1936.  165  p.,  1  1.  illus.  (music.)  16°. 
(Bibliotheca  pedagogica  brasileira.  serie  v: 
Brasiliana.  v.  lvii.)  *  MFFB  (Brazil) 

“Genuine  Brazilian  music  springs  from  the  ‘sertao’ 
and  is  born  of  the  playing  of  the  guitar. . .  Less  than  an 
hour  distant  from  Bello  Horizonte,  the  peaceful  and  leg¬ 
endary  town  of  Sahara  sleeps  out  its  tranquil  existence. 

“The  people  of  this  city  have  two  religions,  Catholi¬ 
cism  and  Music. . .  The  modinha  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  Brazilian  ambient.  The  text  of  the  songs  always 
makes  sentimental  reference  to  things  Brazilian,  with  a 
languoring  cadence  that  charms  young  and  old. 

“The  theme  is  generally  two-fold  and  sung  in  the 
minor  key;  one  part  is  recitative,  highly  melodious,  and 
the  second  is  a  chanting  chorus,  the  guitar  forming  the 
best  accompaniment.” 

Romero,  Sylvo. 

295.  Cantos  populares  do  Brazil...  Acom- 

panhados  de  introducgao  e  notas  comparativas 
por  Theophilo  Braga.  Lisboa:  Nova  Livraria 
International,  1883.  2  v.  12°.  NQWD 

Of  especial  value  for  the  comparative  notes.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  this  feature,  a  later  edi¬ 


tion  is  listed  as  no.  155,  under  “Brazilian  Folklore 
Literature.” 

Schuller,  Rudolph. 

296.  Native  poetry  of  northern  Brazil.  (Jour¬ 
nal  of  American  folk-lore.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
New  York,  1915.  4°.  v.  28,  p.  365-375.)  HBA 

A  few  well-chosen  examples,  with  useful  comment  on 
the  songs  and  the  people  who  sing  them.  The  author 
points  out  that  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  a  folk¬ 
lore  of  Brazil,  since  every  one  of  the  twenty  states  or 
regions  has  its  own  typical  manners  and  customs,  tradi¬ 
tions,  legends,  superstitions,  popular  festivals,  dances, 
songs,  etc.  Differences  can  be  found  sometimes  within 
the  same  state. 

Simoes  Lopes  Netto,  J. 

297.  . . .  Cancioneiro  gausca.  Coletanea  de 
poesia  popular  rio-grandense.  Pelotas :  Livraria 
Universal,  Echenique  &  C.,  1910!  286  p.  12°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  collection  of  verses  and  songs  of  the  people  of 
southern  Brazil,  with  brief  notes  on  the  better  known 
myths  which  are  part  of  the  folklore  of  the  whole 
country.  Chapter  xm  contains  a  collection  of  popular 
sayings  peculiar  to  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Villa-Lobos,  Heitor. 

298.  ...Tres  poemas  indigenas ;  Trois 
poemes  indiens.  1.  Canide  ioune-sabath.  2. 
Teiru.  3.  Iara.  Musique  de  H.  Villa-Lobos... 
Paris:  Editions  M.  Eschig  [cop.  1929].  17  p. 
f°.  ( Publ.  pi.  no.  M.  E.  2104-2106.) 

*  MP  (Portuguese) 

Words  and  music  of  songs  of  the  Brazilian  abo¬ 
rigines;  Portuguese  text. 


vii.  Religious  Fanaticism  in  Brazil 


Alencar  Araripe,  Tristao  de. 

299.  . .  .0  Reino  encantado;  chronica  Sebas- 
tianista.  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Typographia  da 
Gazeta  de  Noticias,  1878.  155  p.  12°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  vivid  description  of  the  tragedy  of  Pedra  Bonita. 
The  instigator  of  the  movement,  Joao  Antonio,  per¬ 
suaded  ignorant  country  people  of  the  existence  of  a 
marvelous  buried  city,  only  the  spires  of  which  showed 
above  ground.  This  was  the  kingdom  of  Dom  Sebastiao, 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Moors  in  Africa  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Through  blood  sacrifice  this 
kingdom  was  to  be  reopened,  and  the  faithful,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  self-appointed  prophet,  would 
march  in  to  take  triumphal  possession. 

Benicio,  Manoel. 

300.  O  Rei  dos  jagungos  ;  chronica  historica  e 
de  costumes  sertanejos  sobre  os  acontecimentos 
de  Canudos,  documentada  e  commentada  por 
Manoel  Benicio...  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Typ.  do 
“Jornal  do  Commercio,”  de  Rodrigues  &  C., 
1890.  408  p.  16°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

The  story  of  the  campaign  resulting  in  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  fanatical  group  led  by  Antonio  Vicente 
Mendes  Maciel  (Antonio  Conselheiro)  at  Canudos,  in 
the  state  of  Bahia. 

Cesar,  Osorio. 

301.  Misticismo  e  loucura.  Contribuigao  para 
o  estudo  das  loucuras  religiosas  no  Brasil. 
Prefacio  do  Prof.  Dr.  A.  C.  Pacheco  e  Silva  . . . 


Sao  Paulo:  Officinas  Graphicas  do  Servigo  de 
Assistencia  a  Psicopatas,  Juqueri,  1939.  16  p.l., 
179  p.  illus.,  plates.  12°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

The  author  reviews,  from  a  medical  standpoint,  a 
number  of  cases  of  religious  mania  in  Brazil  —  those 
of  Antonio  Conselheiro  in  the  Canudos  episode,  Padre 
Cicero  in  Ceara,  the  events  at  Pedra  Bonita,  Santa 
Dica,  the  prophet  of  Gavea,  etc.  A  useful  bibliography 
is  provided. 


CUNHA,  EUCLYDES  DA. 

302.  . .  .Canudos  (diario  de  uma  expedigao)  ; 
introducgao  de  Gilberto  Frey  re.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
Livraria  Jose  Olympio  Editora,  1939.  xxv, 
186  p.,  1  1.  plates,  facsim.  8°.  (Colegao  docu- 
mentos  brasileiros. . .  [v.]  16.) 

Library  of  Congress 

This  posthumous  work,  edited  by  Antonio  Simoes  dos 
Reis,  provides  additional  documentation  of  the  facts 
presented  in  Os  Sertdes,  including  illuminating  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  customs  of  the  jagungos  of  northeastern 
Brazil. 

303.  Os  sertoes  (campanha  de  Canudos). 

(10a  edigao  corrigida)  . . .  Rio  de  Janeiro:  P. 
de  Azevedo  &  Cia,  1927.  vii,  620  p.  front, 
(port.),  maps,  plates.  8°.  HFB 

1.  ed.,  1902;  L.  C.  card  lists  15.  ed.,  1940. 

Brazilians  hold  this  masterly  work  in  the  utmost 
reverence.  It  describes,  as  history,  the  antecedents  and 
events  of  the  rise  to  influence  of  Antonio  Vicente 
Mendes  Maciel  (Antonio  Conselheiro)  over  the  rude 
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cowboys  of  northeastern  Brazil  and  the  subsequent 
series  of  military  expeditions  which  were  required  to 
exterminate  the  band  of  fanatics.  This  episode  is  famous 
in  Brazilian  history  as  the  “Campanha  de  Canudos.” 

An  American  translation  by  Samuel  Putnam  with 
the  title,  Rebellion  in  the  Backlands  (Chicago:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1944)  has  an  added  introduc¬ 
tion  and  copious  notes  by  the  translator. 

A  readable  work  on  this  subject  is,  of  course,  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham’s  A  Brazilian  mystic,  which  fol¬ 
lows  this  entry. 


Graham,  Robert  Bontine  Cunninghame. 

304.  A  Brazilian  mystic ;  being  the  life  and 
miracles  of  Antonio  Conselheiro. . .  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1920.  xii,  238  p.  map.  4°. 

AN  (Maciel) 

Fanaticism  has  left  its  mark  on  the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  sertdo  in  northeastern  Brazil,  and  the  long 
episode  covered  by  Cunninghame  Graham’s  work  has 
become  famous  in  the  country’s  history  and  folklore. 

It  covers  essentially  the  same  ground  as  Euclydes 
da  Cunha’s  Os  Sertoes,  preceding.  Both  describe  the 
war  of  Canudos,  the  small  village  in  the  interior  of 
the  state  of  Bahia,  which  formed  the  headquarters  of 
Antonio  Maciel  and  his  band  of  followers.  Fanatical 
veneration  for  him  earned  him  the  title  of  Conselheiro, 
or  the  Counsellor.  (Cunninghame  Graham  uses  the 
spelling  “Councillor”  for  the  Portuguese  “Conselheiro,” 
but  the  word  “Counsellor”  seems  to  express  the  idea 
better.) 

It  was  at  Canudos  that  the  end  of  the  “war”  came: 
“One  day,  after  he  had  been  missed  for  several  hours, 
Antonio  Beatinho,  his  inseparable  friend  and  devotee, 
found  him  face  downwards  on  the  ground,  dead  and 
already  cold,  clasping  a  silver  crucifix  against  his 
breast,  within  the  ruined  church.  His  face  was  calm,  his 
body  almost  mere  skin  and  bones,  worn  out  with  fast¬ 
ing  and  with  the  death  of  his  illusions,  but  his  soul 
unconquerable...  At  last,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1897,  all  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  No  shots  were 
fired  from  the  smoking  heaps  of  ruins  and  not  a 
hymn  was  raised  by  the  Jagunqos  to  their  lost  Council¬ 
lor.  . .  All  the  Jagunqos  had  joined  their  Councillor. . . 
Two  boys,  one  able-bodied  man  and  an  old  veteran,  still 
fought  on  until  a  volley  from  the  soldiers  laid  them  at 
rest,  their  faces  turned  towards  the  foe.” 

The  book  provides  the  background  for  a  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  of  similar  manifestations  of  religious 
fanaticism  which  occurred  at  Joazeiro  in  the  state  of 
Ceara,  at  Pedra  Bonita  in  the  state  of  Pernambuco, 
and  of  the  activities  of  the  recent  but  (even  now) 
almost  legendary  bandit,  Lampeao. 


Lourenqo,  Manoel  Bergstrom. 

305.  ...Joaseiro  do  Padre  Cicero.  (Segunda 
edigao —  sexto  milheiro.)  Sao  Paulo:  Comp. 
Melhoramentos  de  Sao  Paulo  [1928].  221  p. 
plates,  ports.  12°.  HFS 

At  head  of  title:  Lourenqo  Filho. 

1.  ed.,  1926;  L.  C.  card  lists  “2.  ed.,  6  milheiro 
[193-].” 

The  standard  work  on  the  activities  of  the  remark¬ 
able  religious  maniac,  Padre  Cicero  Romao  Baptista, 
whose  influence  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Ceara 
was  all  important  for  many  years.  He  has  left  many 
legends  which  will  keep  his  name  and  the  characteristics 
of  that  region  alive  for  a  long  time. 

Miracles,  giving  of  alms,  adoration  of  the  Padre,  the 
hope  of  eternal  reward,  moved  the  ragged  followers  of 
the  symbol  “P.  C.”  (Padre  Cicero)  to  believe  them¬ 
selves  the  representatives  of  the  divinely  chosen  band 
in  their  distant  headquarters  of  Joazeiro. 

Written  by  a  careful  student,  eye-witness  of  much 
he  describes,  and  master  of  Portuguese  prose. 


Oliveira,  Xavier  de. 

306.  Beatos  e  cangaceiros ;  historia  real, 
observagao  pessoal  e  impressao  psychologica 


de  alguns  dos  mais  celebres  cangaceiros  do 
Nordeste.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1920.  248  p.,  4  1.  illus. 
16°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  vivid  account  of  thirteen  almost  legendary  char¬ 
acters  of  the  wild  Northeast,  which  the  author  groups 
into  four  classes:  the  religious  maniac,  the  hypocritical 
vagabond,  the  warlike  individualist,  and  the  moral 
pervert. 

307.  Espiritismo  e  loucura.  Contribuigao  ao 
estudo  do  factor  religioso  em  Psychiatria.  Rio 
de  Janeiro:  A.  Coelho  Branco,  Editor,  1931. 
illus.  16°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  “do  factor  religioso  em 
Psychiatria,”  studies  the  religious  mania  manifested  in 
the  events  at  Canudos,  Joazeiro,  and  Pedra  Bonita,  in 
the  Brazilian  Northeast.  Reference  is  made  to  some 
of  the  more  recent  “prophets,”  not  yet  exalted  by  tradi¬ 
tion  to  as  firm  a  place  in  local  legend  as  Antonio  Con¬ 
selheiro  or  Padre  Cicero.  The  second  part,  “Espiritismo 
e  loucura,”  is  a  study  of  religious  mania  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  psychopath. 


Ramos,  Arthur. 

308.  A  possessao  fetichista  na  Bahia.  Psycho- 
pathologia  dos  chamados  “estados  de  santo.” 
Bahia,  1932.  32  p.  12°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

“Extracto  dos  ‘Arcbivos  do  Instituto  Nina  Rodri¬ 
gues,’  ”  anno  1,  no.  2. 

The  psychopathology  of  the  manifestations  of  religi¬ 
ous  mania  in  the  Negro  of  Bahia. 


Rodrigues,  Nina. 

309.  . .  .As  collectividades  anormaes.  Prefacio 
e  notas  de  Arthur  Ramos...  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
Civilizagao  Brasileira  s.  a.,  1939.  322  p.  16°. 
(Bibliotheca  de  divulgagao  scientifica.  v.  19.) 

WPS 

While  the  folklore  of  northeastern  Brazil  has  been 
closely  linked  with  the  religious  fanaticism  of  Pedra 
Bonita  in  the  state  of  Pernambuco,  and  at  Canudos  in 
the  state  of  Bahia,  descriptions  of  these  phenomena  in 
literature  —  as  Os  Sertdos,  by  Euclydes  da  Cunha,  or 
A  Brazilian  mystic,  by  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham  — 
have  usually  been  limited  to  the  tragic  or  picturesque 
phases.  Here,  an  attempt  is  made  to  fathom  the  reasons 
of  fanaticism;  the  principal  actors  are  examined  as 
pathological  cases. 


Simoens  da  Silva,  Antonio  Carlos. 

310.  .  .  .  O  Padre  Cicero  e  a  populagao  do 
Nordeste  (elementos  de  defesa,  historia,  “folk¬ 
lore”  e  propaganda).  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Imprensa 
Nacional,  1927.  204  p.  illus.,  ports.  8°. 

Library  of  Congress 

To  an  already  ample  literature  on  Padre  Cicero 
Romao  Baptista  is  added  this  work  which  frankly 
extols  the  fanatic’s  good  works  and  the  virtues  of  the 
humble  folk  who  came  under  his  influence. 


Souza  Leite,  Antonio  Attico  de. 

311.  Fanatismo  religioso.  Memoria  sobre  o 
Reino  encantado  na  comarca  de  Villa  Bella. 
Com  um  juizo  critico  do  Conselheiro  Tristao 
de  Alencar  Araripe.  2a  edigao  por  Solidonio 
Attico  Leite...  Juiz  de  Fora:  Typographia 
Mattoso,  1898.  96  p.  folded  plate.  16°. 

Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

This  pamphlet  describes  in  detail  the  weird  happen¬ 
ings  of  1838  in  Pernambuco  and  the  remarkable  fanati¬ 
cal  movement  of  which  they  were  the  culmination. 
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viii.  The  Negro  in  Brazil 


Andrade,  Mario  de. 

312.  O  samba  rural  paulista.  illus.  (Revista 

do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1937.  8°. 
ano  4,  v.  41,  p.  37-136.)  HFA 

A  description  by  an  eminent  musical  critic  and  folk¬ 
lorist  of  the  genuine  expression  of  African  folklore  in 
the  Negro  dances  during  the  annual  Pirapora  festival 
in  the  state  of  S.  Paulo.  Includes  musical  notations. 

Belfort  de  Mattos,  Dalmo. 

313.  As  Macumbas  em  S.  Paulo,  illus.  (Re¬ 

vista  do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1938.  8°. 
ano  5,  v.  49,  p.  151-161.)  HFA 

A  survey  of  the  curious  combination  of  African 
religion,  spiritualism  and  Catholicism  which  sponsors 
the  practice  of  the  magic  arts  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  S.  Paulo. 

Brazil,  Rtienne  Ignace. 

314.  O  Fetichismo  dos  Negros  do  Brazil. 

(Instituto  historico  e  geographico  brasileiro. 
Revista.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1911.  4°.  tomo  74, 
parte  2,  p.  192-260.)  HFA 

A  beautifully  illustrated  and  clear  exposition  of  the 
status  in  Afro-Brazilian  polytheism  of  Olorun  and  his 
subsidiary  Orixas.  The  subject  has  since  been  elaborated 
by  Arthur  Ramos  and  others. 

315.  Os  Males.  (Instituto  historico  e  geogra¬ 

phico  brasileiro.  Revista.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1909. 
4°.  tomo  72,  parte  2,  p.  67-126.)  HFA 

A  review  of  the  practices  of  a  Mussulmanic  sect  of 
Africans  which  was  troublesome  in  northern  Brazil  in 
1835. 

Carneiro,  Rdison. 

316.  Linhas  geraes  da  Casa  de  Candomble. 
plans.  (Revista  do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao 
Paulo,  1940.  4°.  ano  6,  vol.  71,  p.  129-140.) 

HFA 

The  word  candomble  is  applied  in  Bahia  to  the 
meeting  place  of  the  religious  festivals  of  the  Negroes, 
although  formerly  it  was  restricted  to  the  ceremonial 
proper.  This  article  describes  the  architectural  fea¬ 
tures  of  one  of  these  structures,  said  to  be  typical  of 
most;  the  plans  are  rough  sketches. 

317.  . .  .Religioes  negras  ;  notas  de  etnografia 
[ytV]  religiosa...  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Civilizagao 
brasileira,  s/a,  1936.  188  p.  plates.  12°.  (Biblio- 
teca  de  divulgagao  scientifica.  v.  7.)  HFB 

An  excellent  study  by  a  north  Brazilian  specialist 
of  African  religions  and  the  practices  based  upon  them 
which  have  been  carried  to  the  New  World. 

It  treats  of  totemism  and  fetichism,  describing  the 
ceremonies  practiced  by  the  Negroes  in  Brazil,  which 
are  called  macumba,  candomble,  etc.;  also  of  the  group 
of  African  gods,  known  collectively  as  Xango  and 
specifically  as  Olorun,  Ogun,  Oxossi,  Oxun,  Ibeji, 
Exu,  and  Ebo,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  author  describes  the  reverence  paid  to  the  water- 
goddess,  Yemanja,  and  the  doctor-saints,  Cosmo  and 
Damian;  the  active  participation  of  the  Negroes  and 
the  influence  of  their  thought  upon  the  annual  carnival 
celebrations;  the  tendency  of  the  race  to  become  adepts 
in  spiritualism  and  to  join  such  outbreaks  of  fanaticism 
as  occurred  at  Canudos  in  the  state  of  Bahia. 

Chatelain,  Heli. 

318.  Folk-tales  of  Angola ;  fifty  tales,  with 
Ki-mbundu  text,  literal  English  translation,  in¬ 
troduction,  and  notes. . .  Boston  [etc.] :  Hough¬ 


ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  for  the  American  Folk-lore 
Society,  1894,  xii,  315  p.  map.  8°.  (American 
Folk-lore  Society.  Memoirs,  v.  1.)  ZBIS 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  states:  “The  myths 
and  tales  of  the  Negroes  of  North,  Central  and  South 
America  are  all  derived  from  African  prototypes,  and 
these  can  easily  be  traced  in  collections  like  the  present 
one.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  large  part  of  the  literature  on 
the  Ki-mbundu  language  is  in  Portuguese. 

Claudio,  Affonso. 

319.  As  tribus  negras  importadas.  Estudo 

ethnographico,  sua  distribuigao  regional  no 
Brasil.  Os  grandes  mercados  de  escravos.  (Con- 
gresso  de  historia  nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1914.  Actas.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1915-17.  8°.  v.  2, 
p.  595-657.)  Library  of  Congress 

An  ethnographical  study  of  the  African  tribes  from 
which  slaves  were  captured  for  export  to  Brazil,  this 
essay  contains  much  of  interest  to  the  study  of  folklore. 
In  the  Revista  of  the  Instituto  historico  e  geographico 
brasileira,  v.  2,  p.  633  (HFA),  this  same  author  re¬ 
marks:  “...  a  superstition,  generally  accepted,  is  that 
every  harm  which  can  come  to  an  individual  or  the 
tribal  community  is  due  to  evil  spirits  which  take  up 
their  abode  in  living  humans  such  as  magicians  or 
witches.” 

Coelho  de  Senna,  Nelson. 

320.  ...Africanos  no  Brasil  (estudos  sobre 

os  negros  africanos  e  influencias  afro-negras 
sobre  a  linguagem  e  costumes  do  povo  bra¬ 
sileiro).  Bello  Horizonte  [Graphica  Queiroz 
Breyner  Ltda.],  1938.  297  p.  incl.  tables,  port. 
8°.  HFB 

Contains  abundant  material  for  the  study  of  Brazilian 
folklore,  a  glossary  of  African  words,  a  bibliography, 
and  comment  on  the  literature  of  Brazilian  authors 
covering  the  subject.  A  valuable  contribution. 

Freyre,  Gilberto. 

321.  The  Negro  in  Brazilian  culture  and 

society.  (Quarterly  journal  on  inter-American 
relations.  Washington,  D.  C.,  1939.  8°.  v.  1, 
p.  69-75.)  HAA 

Treats  of  the  profound  influence  of  African  coloni¬ 
zation  on  Brazil  and  the  mark  it  has  left  on  all  walks 
of  society,  in  language,  habits,  the  arts,  and  music. 

GoNgALVES,  Fernandes. 

322.  Xangos  do  Nordeste;  investigagoes 
sobre  os  cultos  negro-fetichistas  do  Recife... 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Civilizagao  brasileira  s.  a.,  1937. 
158  p.  illus.  (incl.  music),  plates.  12°.  (Biblio¬ 
theca  de  divulgagao  scientifica.  v.  13.)  HAER 

The  author  is  a  psychopathist  who  has  studied  care¬ 
fully  the  mental  states  induced  in  those  attending  the 
sessions  of  the  African  religions  which  are  still  held 
in  northern  Brazil  where  the  Negro  population  is  large. 

Haggard,  Phoebe. 

323.  The  master’s  children.  London:  John 

Lane  [1939].  3  p.l.,  9-310  p.  12°.  NCW 

A  sequel  to  Red  Macaw  (following),  bringing  the 
period  story  nearly  to  the  present. 

324.  Red  Macaw.  London:  Jonathan  Cape 

[1934].  384  p.  12°.  NCW 

The  niece  of  Rider  Haggard,  living  on  a  farm  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  of  S.  Paulo,  has  written,  as  a 
novel,  the  appealing  account  of  the  evolution  of  the 
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Negro  in  the  New  World.  Divided  into  ten-year  epochs, 
the  story  starts  with  the  capture  of  slaves  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  and  continues  through  the  frightful 
voyage  to  the  New  World,  their  gradual  assimilation 
into  the  life  of  the  Brazilian  plantation,  the  ill  treat¬ 
ment  to  which  in  early  days  they  were  subjected,  and 
the  fortitude  with  which  they  bore  their  sufferings. 

Red  Macaw  entertains  the  lay  reader  and  may  even 
instruct  the  student  of  ethnology  by  helping  him  to 
form  a  clearer  idea  of  an  important  phase  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Brazilian  character.  Philomena  and  her  fellow 
characters  are  easily  recognizable  in  the  social  melange 
of  Brazil  today.  A  good  picture  of  customs  and  super¬ 
stitions,  painted  in  popular  language,  but  scientific 
in  its  accuracy. 

Herskovits,  Melville  Jean. 

325.  Life  in  a  Haitian  valley.  New  York, 

London:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1937.  xvi,  350, 
xix(i)  p.  plates,  diagrs.  8°.  HPI 

Such  similarity  in  origin  and  practice  exists  between 
Haitian  voodoo  and  the  remains  of  African  religions  in 
Brazil  known  as  the  macumba  that  this  work  will  be 
found  useful.  It  adds  to  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
material  in  English. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry  Hamilton. 

326.  The  Negro  in  the  New  World.  With 

one  illustration  in  colour  by  the  author  and 
. .  .maps  by  J.  W.  Addison.  London:  Methuen 
&  Co.,  Ltd.  [1910.]  xxix,  497(1)  p.,  2  maps, 
1  plate,  illus.  4°.  QPF 

While  this  illustrated  survey  of  the  status  of  the 
Negro  in  various  countries  of  the  New  World  devotes 
the  whole  of  Chapter  v  to  Brazil,  its  contribution  to  the 
study  of  folklore  is  insignificant,  unless  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  facts  given  by  other  authors  is  considered.  Even 
so,  it  is  of  secondary  interest. 

Magalhaes,  Basilio  DE. 

327.  O  elemento  religioso  afro-brasileiro. 

(Cultura  politica;  revista  mensal  de  estudos 
brasileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942.  4°.  ano  2, 
num.  19,  p.  155-159.)  *  DS 

Describes  qualities  and  scope  of  patronage  of  various 
deities  —  Obtala,  Ifa,  Ogun,  Iemanja,  Oxo-oxi,  Dada, 
Orixa-oco,  Exu.  Various  verses  are  given. 

328.  Folclore  religioso  afro-brasileiro.  (Cul¬ 

tura  politica ;  revista  mensal  de  estudos  bra¬ 
sileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1942.  4°.  ano  2,  num. 
20,  p.  136-140.)  *  DS 

Reviews  various  authorities. 

Mendonqa,  Renato. 

329.  ...A  influencia  africana  no  portugues 

do  Brasil.  2.a  edigao  ilustrada  com  mapas  e 
gravuras.  Prefacio  de  Rodolfo  Garcia...  Sao 
Paulo:  Companhia  Editora  Nacional,  1935. 
255  p.  plates,  folded  maps.  12°.  (Biblioteca 
pedagogica  brasileira.  serie  v:  Brasiliana. 
v.  46.)  HFB 

1.  ed.,  1933.  —  L.  C.  card. 

The  major  portion  of  this  work  is  a  linguistic  study. 
The  chapter  entitled  “O  Negro  na  literatura  brasileira” 
comments  on  a  number  of  books,  most  of  which  are 
listed  in  this  compilation.  Contains  a  glossary  of  words 
of  African  origin. 

Pierson,  Donald. 

330.  Os  “Africanos”  da  Baia.  (Revista  do 

arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1941.  8°.  ano  7, 
v.  78,  p.  39-64.)  HFA 

During  a  protracted  period  of  study  in  Bahia,  the 
author  investigated  the  customs  and  superstitions  of 
the  Negroes  of  that  city.  He  recounts  here  a  number  of 
specific  instances  which  show  their  blind  belief  in 
werewolves  and  other  creatures  of  fantasy. 


331.  The  Negro  in  Bahia,  Brazil.  (American 

sociological  review.  Menasha,  Wis.,  1939.  4°. 
v.  4,  p.  524-533.)  SA 

A  brief  study  of  race  assimilation. 

332.  Negroes  in  Brazil ;  a  study  of  race  con¬ 

tact  in  Bahia.  Chicago,  Ill.:  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  1942.  xxvii,  392  p.  inch  illus.,  tables, 
diagrs.,  front.,  plates,  ports.  12°.  (University 
of  Chicago  sociological  series.)  HFS 

A  report  of  the  study  briefly  described  in  no.  330; 
it  is  of  value  for  the  understanding  such  a  source  as  the 
Negro  in  the  growth  of  folklore.  It  includes  comments 
on  some  of  the  more  obvious  superstitions  —  the  evil 
eye,  the  werewolf,  aquatic  divinities,  etc.  A  chapter 
called  “The  Candomble”  contains  information  on  the 
macumba  ceremonial  not  found  elsewhere  in  English 
in  such  complete  form. 

Querino,  Manuel  Raymundo. 

333.  Costumes  africanos  no  Brasil.  Prefacio 

e  notas  de  Arthur  Ramos.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
Civilizagao  brasileira,  s.a.,  1938.  351(1)  p.  illus. 
(music),  plates.  12°.  (Bibliotheca  de  divulgagao 
scientifica.  v.  15.)  HFB 

The  importation  of  Africans  as  slaves,  their  religion, 
their  divinities  and  idols,  the  practice  of  their  cults  in 
Brazil  with  the  attendant  magic  and  hysteria,  the  native 
songs  and  superstitions,  all  are  carefully  studied  and 
analyzed.  This  work  provides  excellent  definitions  of 
many  terms  frequently  loosely  employed,  as  orixa, 
despacho,  candomble,  cucumbi,  etc.  Contains  a  chapter 
on  regional  foods  and  local  folklore,  including  accounts 
of  many  of  the  principal  festivals  and  ceremonial  rites. 

334.  A  raga  africana  e  os  seus  costumes  na 
Bahia.  (Academia  brasileira  de  letras.  Revista. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1927.  4°.  ano  18,  p.  126-199.) 

*DS 

The  rites  of  African  religion  which  have  left  traces 
or  even  definite  survivals  in  Brazil  are  carefully 
examined.  The  work  contains  definitions  of  many  words 
peculiar  to  African  folklore  and  a  list,  with  descrip¬ 
tions,  of  the  principal  musical  instruments  used.  One 
of  these,  the  bata-coto,  a  war-drum,  was  denied  im¬ 
portation  by  the  Brazilian  customs  authorities  —  right¬ 
ly,  says  Querino,  because  its  terrific  sound  alone  was 
sufficient  to  cause  frenzy  among  the  Negro  population. 

Ramos,  Arthur. 

335.  ...As  culturas  negras  no  novo  mundo 

. . .  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Civilizagao  Brasileira,  s.  a., 
1937.  399  p.,  1  1.  illus.  (maps),  plates,  diagrs. 
12°.  (Biblioteca  de  divulgagao  scientifica.  v. 
12.)  IEC 

‘‘The  totemic  survival,  proceeding  from  the  Bantu 
peoples,  will  be  found  in  many  practices  and  popular 
festivities  of  the  Afro-Brazilians,  such  as  cordoes, 
ranchos  and  carnival  clubs,  Negro  brotherhoods,  the 
maracatus  of  the  Northeast,  traces  of  the  bumba-meu- 
boi,  etc.  Of  this  last  manifestation  of  folklore,  I  have 
previously  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  those  students 
who  connect  it  simply  with  the  bull  of  the  presepe  of 
Iberian  origin  or  to  cowboy  customs.  I  believe  the 
African  has  brought  a  fundamental  contribution  to 
Brazilian  folklore  which  is  easily  recognizable  here.  The 
bull  totem  is  widely  disseminated  among  the  Bantu 
peoples  and  this  has  no  doubt  had  a  decisive  influence 
in  promoting  the  survival  of  this  custom  here.” 

336.  . .  .0  Folk-lore  negro  do  Brasil;  demo- 

psychologia  e  psychanalyse. . .  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
Civilizagao  Brasileira  s.a.,  1935.  2  p.l.,  (1)8- 
219  p.  illus.  (music),  plates.  12°.  (Bibliotheca 
de  divulgagao  scientifica.  v.  4.)  HAER 

Folk  superstitions,  says  Dr.  Ramos,  are  composed  of 
a  medley  of  magic  practices,  beliefs  and  abuses  of 
diverse  origins.  One  of  the  strongest  forces  is  derived 
from  the  mingling  of  two  or  more  religions.  When 
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The  Negro  in  Brazil,  continued 
Ramos,  Arthur,  continued 

one  religion,  considered  superior,  tends  to  supplant 
another,  the  elements  of  the  inferior  religion  do  not 
disappear  but  become  hidden  and  secret.  They  form 
the  “superstition”  in  the  midst  of  the  myth  and  ritual 
of  the  new  faith. 

African  folklore,  animal  myths,  the  superstitious  be¬ 
lief  in  werewolves,  the  cult  of  the  water  sprite, 
Yemanja,  etc.,  find  ample  expression  in  today’s  de¬ 
scendants  of  Africans  who  long  had  professed  their 
ancient  cults. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  to  Heli  Chatelain’s 
Folk-tales  of  Angola. 

337.  Magia  e  folclore,  (Revista  do  arquivo 

municipal.  Sao  Paulo,  1935.  8°.  ano  2,  v.  16, 
p.  155-157.)  HFA 

Brief  notes  on  superstition  and  the  magic  arts,  with 
special  reference  to  Negro  influences. 

338.  O  negro  brasileiro ;  ethnographia,  reli- 
giosa  e  psychanalyse. . .  Rio  de  Janeiro:  Civili- 
zagao  Brasileira  s.  a.,  1934.  303  p.  inch  diagrs., 
illus.  (incl.  maps,  music,  plans),  plates.  12°. 
(Bibliotheca  de  divulgagao  scientifica.  v.  1.) 

HFB 

The  Library  has  also  the  2.  ed.,  augm.,  Sao  Paulo, 
1940,  in  its  Schomburg  Collection:  P572.981-R. 

This  is  a  standard  work.  As  an  English  translation 
follows,  the  extended  annotation  will  be  found  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it. 

339.  The  Negro  in  Brazil ;  translated  from 

the  Portuguese  by  Richard  Pattee.  Washington, 
D.  C. :  The  Associated  Publishers,  Inc.  [1939.] 
xx,  203  p.  12°.  HFB 

Dr.  Ramos  has  made  a  life  study  of  the  African  in 
Brazil;  all  of  his  work  is  painstaking  and  detailed.  In 
this  work,  he  adds  a  story  of  native  African  tribes, 
principally  the  Sudanese  and  Bantu,  in  order  to  explain 
practices  of  the  descendants  in  Brazil  today. 

Included  is  an  extensive  list  of  the  names  of  the 
African  gods,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  define  the 
many  words,  frequently  multi-meaning  and  overlap¬ 
ping,  which  are  used  in  their  connection.  The  word 
Xango  is  a  good  example  of  one  used  in  several 
different  senses,  sometimes  varying  with  the  locality. 
Many,  also,  are  the  names  of  the  orixds  or  African 
saints. 

In  the  back-country  of  Brazil,  the  curandeiro,  who 
would  be  called  a  witch  doctor  in  Africa,  still  retain¬ 
ing  his  magical  powers,  has  divorced  himself  from 
established  religion  and  probably  has  little  idea  of  the 
origin  of  the  rites  he  himself  performs. 

The  macumba,  a  ritual  used  by  the  Negroes  in  Brazil 
more  or  less  in  secret,  and  its  well-defined  char¬ 
acteristics  are  explained  by  Dr.  Ramos,  The  meeting 
place  is  known  as  terreiro,  the  priests  as  paes  de  santo, 
and  the  attendants  as  filhas  de  santo.  The  queda  no 
santo  is  the  culmination  of  the  religious  excitement 
generated  during  the  ritual  and  is  founded  on  the 
belief  in  possession  by  spirits,  a  common  basis  of  all 
primitive  religions.  The  Brazilian  macumbas  and  can- 
dombles  are  rapidly  changing;  there  is  an  interesting 
admixture,  already  quite  evident,  of  Catholicism  and 
spiritism. 


340.  O  negro  e  o  folclore  cristao  do  Brasil. 
(Revista  do  arquivo  municipal.  Sao  Paulo, 

1938.  8°.  ano  4,  v.  47,  p.  47-78.)  HFA 

A  study  of  the  partial  fusion  of  the  African  religions 
with  Catholicism  in  Brazil.  Contains  a  tabulation  of 
the  names  of  African  deities  and  their  corresponding 
saints  in  the  New  World,  including  Brazil,  Cuba  and 
Haiti. 

Rego  Barros,  Jacy. 

341.  Senzala  e  macumba.  Rio  de  Janeiro: 
“Jornal  do  Commercio,”  Rodrigues  &  Cia., 

1939.  131  p.  16°.  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio 

A  brief  study  of  racial  traditions  and  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  the  Negro  into  the  cultural  and  spiritual  values 
of  the  New  World. 

Ribeiro  Fernandes,  Joao. 

342.  . . .  O  elemento  negro ;  historia  —  folk¬ 

lore  —  linguistica.  Introducgao  e  notas  do  prof. 
Joaquim  Ribeiro  e  illustragoes  de  Augusto 
Rodrigues.  Rio  [de  Janeiro] :  Record  [1936?]. 
237  p.,  1  1.  plates.  12°.  (Bibliotheca  historica. 
[v.]  8.)  HFB 

African  origins  in  Brazilian  folklore,  customs,  songs 
and  dances.  Contains  copious  annotations  by  the 
author’s  son,  Joaquim  Ribeiro. 


Rodrigues,  Nina. 

343.  Os  Africanos  no  Brasil ;  revisao  e  pre- 
facio  de  Homero  Pires.  Sao  Paulo:  Companhia 
Editora  Nacional,  1932.  409  p.  incl.  tables,  14 
plates  (incl.  facsims.)  on  10  1.  16°.  (Bibliotheca 
pedagogica  brasileira.  serie  5:  Brasiliana.  v.  9.) 

HFB 

While  Ogun,  the  god  of  war;  Dada,  the  goddess  of 
plants;  Olokun,  god  of  the  sea;  Ochossi,  hunter’s  deity; 
Orun,  the  sun;  and  Ochu,  the  moon,  are  personifica¬ 
tions,  African  mythology,  as  explained  by  this  authority, 
places  Olorun  on  the  highest  plane  of  generalization. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  work  so  full  of  valuable 
references  should  not  have  a  complete  index. 

344.  O  animismo  fetchista  dos  negros  ba- 

hianos.  Prefacio  e  notas  de  Arthur  Ramos... 
Rio  de  Janeiro:  Civilizagao  Brasileira,  s.  a., 
1935.  199  p.  12°.  (Bibliotheca  divulgagao  scien¬ 
tifica.  v.  2.)  ZAY 

The  Negro,  imported  from  Africa  and  held  as  a 
slave,  suffered  persecution  for  his  religious  belief  and 
its  practices  as  manifested  in  the  candombles  of  Bahia, 
until  they  were  put  down  by  the  police;  they  then  con¬ 
tinued  in  great  secrecy. 

However,  there  has  been  some  fusion  with  Catholi¬ 
cism,  and  the  galaxy  of  African  deities  known  as 
orixds  came  to  be  called  santos  in  Brazil.  Genuine  con¬ 
version,  however,  has  not  taken  place,  and  fetichism 
dominates  the  mind  of  the  Negro  of  Bahia  today. 

The  repression  exercised  towards  the  African  reli¬ 
gions,  coupled  with  the  mysteries  surrounding  their 
hidden  gatherings,  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the 
hysteria  so  frequently  manifested  by  those  in  at¬ 
tendance. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  WORDS  FREQUENTLY  USED 

IN  TITLES  AND  NOTES 


Alufa.  A  priest,  particularly  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Males ;  in  Brazil,  a  leader  in  a  Moslem 
movement. 

Anexim.  Popular  phrase  or  saying;  quibble; 
drollery. 

Anhanga.  Oswaldo  Orico  calls  it,  in  Ama¬ 
zonian  folklore,  a  wandering  spirit. 

Bandeirante.  A  pioneer  explorer  of  the 
Brazilian  interior ;  one  belonging  to  those 
groups  which,  in  the  early  days,  pushed  into 
the  interior  seeking  gold,  diamonds  or  the 
enslavement  of  the  aborigines.  Also,  a  native 
of  the  State  of  S.  Paulo. 

Barca.  Commonly,  a  ferryboat;  but,  in  folk¬ 
lore  literature,  the  word  is  usually  restricted 
to  the  large,  heavy,  slow-moving  river  boats, 
sailing  easily  downstream,  but  generally  having 
to  be  poled  against  the  current. 

Batuque.  Dance  peculiar  to  the  Negroes, 
the  accompaniment  being  given  by  percussion 
instruments  and  the  stamping  of  the  feet  upon 
the  ground. 

Beato.  Religious  devotee,  a  pilgrim  of  especial 
piety. 

Bemtivi.  A  Brazilian  bird,  the  cry  of  which 
resembles  the  sound  of  its  name  —  Bem-te-vi. 

Berimbao.  Musical  instrument  of  the  Bantu 
tribe,  similar  to  a  Jew’s  harp. 

Boi-tata.  The  ignis  fatuus ;  a  woodland  sprite. 

Bororo.  Indian  tribe,  inhabiting  Goyaz  and 
Matto  Grosso. 

Bumba-meu-boi.  Arthur  Ramos  says  it  is  a 
dramatic  piece  carried  out  in  various  parts  of 
Brazil,  consisting  of  an  allegorical  or  symbolic 
representation  of  various  incidents  of  cattle¬ 
rustling,  wherein  a  personage  called  Matheus 
attacks  an  ox  and  kills  it.  In  the  details,  this 
play  contains  considerable  Indian  and  Euro¬ 
pean  elements,  although  it  is  to  a  large  extent 
a  Negro  contribution. 

Caapora.  See  Caipora;  however,  Oswaldo 
Orico  calls  it  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods, 
which  defends  game  animals  by  its  magic 
power.  He  insists  on  distinguishing  it  from 
Caipora. 

Caboclo.  In  the  Northeast,  a  half-breed,  mix¬ 
ture  of  white  and  Indian ;  in  S.  Paulo,  a  rude 
inhabitant  of  the  interior. 

Caboclo  d’agua.  In  the  folklore  of  the  S. 
Francisco  River,  a  maleficent  water-sprite. 

Cafune.  The  head-scratching  caress.  See 
No.  172. 


Caipira.  A  yokel ;  Souza  Carneiro  suggests 
the  typical  caipira  as  being  poor  in  spirit,  ig¬ 
norant  and  illiterate. 

Caipora.  A  fantastic  being,  of  various  forms 
according  to  locality.  An  omen  of  bad  luck, 
the  word,  in  common  parlance  in  Brazil,  having 
come  to  denote  anyone  who  is  unfortunate  in 
his  undertakings.  See  also  Caapora. 

Candomble.  Religious  and  magic  ritual ;  the 
term  used  in  Bahia  for  “Macumba”  (q.v.)  ; 
also,  the  ritualistic  dances  associated  with  these 
practices. 

Cangaceiro.  The  wild,  lawless  bandit  of 
northeastern  Brazil. 

Carioca.  A  native  of  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Carnauba.  A  species  of  palm,  valuable  for 
its  wax. 

Carnaval.  The  Carnival  festivity,  movable 
with  Easter. 

Casa-grande.  Literally,  a  large  house ;  a 
mansion;  the  proprietor’s  residence  on  a  large 
estate,  particularly  a  sugar  plantation. 

Caterete.  A  folk  dance,  of  African  origin. 
(Southern  Brazil.) 

Cattmbo.  Used  in  northeastern  Brazil  to  des¬ 
ignate  ritualistic  dances  and  ceremonies  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  macumba. 

Cavalhadas.  Popular  diversion,  the  partici¬ 
pants  being  generally  mounted. 

Cheganqa.  Dance  festival,  frequently  with  a 
motive  based  on  life  at  sea  or  on  the  rivers. 

Chiba.  A  Negro  dance  of  the  State  of  Bahia. 

Cocos.  Dances  executed  by  pairs. 

Compadre.  God-father,  or  one  related  to  an¬ 
other  by  the  circumstance  of  common  sponsor¬ 
ship.  Feminine  form  is  “comadre.” 

Congadas.  The  crowning  of  the  Congo  King ; 
procession  of  Negroes  in  street  festivity,  with 
dancing. 

Congos.  See  Congadas. 

Couvade.  The  practice  under  which  the  father 
suffers  vicariously  the  pangs  of  childbirth. 

Curandeiro.  A  quack ;  a  witch-doctor ;  a 
faith-healer;  one  who  cures,  or  attempts  to 
cure,  by  magic  or  the  administering  of  potions 
not  in  the  pharmacopoeia. 
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Curupira.  A  fantastic  inhabitant  of  the  for¬ 
ests  ;  the  most  popular  goblin  in  all  Brazil ;  a 
creature  with  the  fingers  and  toes  turned  back¬ 
wards. 

Desafio.  Improvised  singing  of  verses,  in 
rhyming  responses,  by  two  contestants. 

Despacho.  Magic  exorcism;  Arthur  Ramos 
says  it  consists  of  various  forms  of  magic  to 
prevent  the  approach  of  Exu,  the  spirit  of 
evil ;  also,  the  articles  themselves  designed  for 
maleficent  effect. 

Ebo.  Gongalves  Fernandes  calls  it  the  magic 
power  of  good  and  evil. 

Empelicado.  Lucky ;  see  Oswaldo  Orico’s 
Vocabulario  de  crendices  amasonicas  for  full 
commentary  on  the  meaning  of  “nascer  em¬ 
pelicado”  —  to  be  born  lucky. 

Entrudo.  Formerly  used  to  designate  the 
Carnival ;  particularly,  as  a  survival,  referring 
to  the  throwing  of  water  on  passers-by  as  a 
diversion. 

Exu.  African  deity  representing  the  forces  of 
evil. 

Fandango.  Popular  dance,  of  Spanish  origin. 

Feittceiro,  Witch;  one  who  practices  the 
magic  arts. 

Feitiqo.  Witchcraft;  this  Portuguese  word 
has  given  “fetish”  and  “fetishism”  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language. 

Fig  a.  A  sexual  emblem  or  gesture,  handy  in 
warding  off  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye. 

Filha  de  santo.  Female  attendant  at  the 
ceremonial  dances  of  the  macumba  ritual. 

Frevo.  Dance  and  frolic,  the  word  being  re¬ 
stricted  to  Pernambuco. 

Garimpeiro.  A  free-lance  diamond-washer. 

Guaraci.  A  Tupi  deity,  symbolizing  the  sun 
in  his  creative  power. 

Guarani.  Aboriginal  race.  See  Tupi-guarani. 

Ibeji.  Twin  African  deities  ;  Cosmo  and  Dam¬ 
ian  have  largely  taken  their  place  in  Brazil. 

Inhambu.  A  red-beaked  bird,  like  a  partridge. 

Intrudo.  See  Entrudo. 

Ipe.  A  flowering  tree  of  Brazil. 

Jacaranda.  Brazilian  tree,  famed  for  its  hard 
wood. 

Jagunqo.  Armed  bandit,  such  as  the  “jagun- 
qos”  who  formed  the  group  led  by  Antonio 
Conselheiro. 

Jangada.  Five  logs,  tied  together  —  and  a 
sail  —  make  up  this  sturdy  little  seagoing  raft. 


Jangadeiro.  A  fisherman  who  sails  a  “jan¬ 
gada.” 

Jeca.  A  yokel ;  Monteiro  Lobato  calls  him 
“Jeca-tatu”  —  “tatu”  meaning  armadillo. 

Joazeiro.  Brazilian  medicinal  plant. 

Jogo  do  bicho.  The  prohibited  numbers  game, 
based  on  the  lottery,  certain  number  groups 
being  designated  by  animals  —  the  dog,  alli¬ 
gator,  butterfly,  etc. 

Jurupari.  A  mythical  lawgiver  of  the  Ama¬ 
zonian  Indians,  born  of  the  sun  and  a  virgin, 
and  the  giver  of  benefits  to  those  propitiating 
him.  Oswaldo  Orico  suggests  other  versions. 

Lingua  geral.  An  amalgamation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  native  dialects,  with  some  admixture  of 
Portuguese,  used  by  the  early  settlers  and 
developed  into  a  semblance  of  a  formal  language 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers. 

Lobishomem.  Werewolf. 

Lundu.  Popular  dance  of  African  origin;  a 
musical  solo. 

Macumba.  Religious  and  magic  ritual  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Negroes  in  Brazil ;  also  the  ceremonial 
dances  which  accompany  it. 

Mae  d’Agua.  The  Brazilian  water-siren  also 
known  as  Yemanja  or  Iara;  more  or  less 
parallels  the  German  Lorelei. 

Males.  Members  of  a  Mussulmanic  African 
tribe. 

Mangabeira.  A  rubber-producing  tree  of 
Brazil. 

Maracatu.  African  dance,  embracing  the  cult 
of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rosario  and  the  black 
St.  Benedict,  accompanied  by  typical  songs. 

Marimba.  Dorothea  H.  Momsen,  in  her 
translation  of  Luiz  Edmundo’s  O  Rio  de 
Janeiro  no  tempo  dos  vice-reis,  calls  it  a  kind  of 
xylophone. 

Matuto.  A  country  fellow ;  literally,  one  who 
lives  in  the  matto. 

Mau  olhado.  The  evil  eye. 

Mi-careme.  Festival  at  the  end  of  the  Lenten 
period. 

Modinha.  Folk  song,  especially  appropriate 
for  guitar  or  viola  accompaniment. 

Motungo.  Dorothea  H.  Momsen  says  it  is  an 
instrument  like  a  bow  with  strings,  held  against 
the  stomach. 

Mucambo.  A  word  of  African  origin,  mean¬ 
ing  a  hideaway.  In  the  Amazon,  it  is  a  synonym 
of  “quilombo”  —  a  meeting-place  for  escaped 
slaves.  In  Pernambuco,  the  slums. 
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Nortistas.  Natives  of  northern  Brazil,  from 
Bahia  up. 

\ 

Novenas.  Nine-day  devotions. 

Ogun.  African  god  of  war  and  strife. 

Olorun.  An  abstract  deity,  the  lord  of  the 
sky;  the  greatest  of  all  African  divinities. 

Orixa.  An  African  saint;  an  idol. 

Oxossi.  African  deity  of  the  chase ;  St.  George 
has  assumed  his  duties  and  prerogatives  in 
Brazil. 

Oxun.  African  Goddess  of  the  Sea;  she  has 
largely  yielded  her  place  to  Nossa  Senhora  das 
Candeias. 

Pae  de  santo.  The  principal  officiator  at  the 
macumba  ceremonial ;  Arthur  Ramos  says  that 
he  retains  his  original  prestige  as  the  reposi¬ 
tory  of  the  secrets  of  worship,  the  interpreter 
of  tradition  and  the  witch-doctor  of  the  African 
tribe. 

Pastoris.  Popular  and  ceremonial  dances  of 
northern  Brazil. 

Porfias.  Singing  contests.  See  Desafio. 

Presepe.  Model  representation  of  the  manger 
scene. 

Quebranto.  In  the  Amazon,  the  word  is 
equivalent  to  “mau  olhado”  —  the  evil  eye. 

Queda  no  santo.  The  state  of  ecstasy  which 
is  the  culmination  of  the  hysteria  developed 
at  the  macumba  sessions ;  it  is  an  exhausting 
experience,  a  pandemonium  of  sound  and  move¬ 
ment  which  beggars  all  description. 

Rancho.  Gang;  club;  troop;  society.  Arthur 
Ramos,  in  his  The  Negro  in  Brazil ,  says:  “The 
organization  or  grouping  of  the  ranchos  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  family  order  under 
Totemism.  The  participant  in  the  rancho  speaks 
of  himself  as  belonging  to  the  horse,  chicken 
or  ox  rancho,  just  as  among  the  Ewes  the 
individual  is  affiliated  with  the  crocodile  or 
leopard  clan.” 

Reisado.  Festival,  with  dancing,  associated 
with  the  Dia  de  Reis. 

Roqa.  Out  in  the  country,  or  in  the  outlying 
suburbs  of  town,  where  people  dwell  in  simple 
huts,  not  necessarily  in  squalor,  but  without  pav¬ 
ing  or  modern  plumbing  —  such  is  the  “roca.” 

Romaria.  A  pilgrimage  to  a  religious  shrine, 
or  a  peregrination  made  for  devout  or  profane 
reasons. 


Romeiro.  One  who  joins  a  romaria,  whether 
as  devotee  or  as  a  trafficker  for  baser  motives. 

Saci.  Saci-perere ;  a  fantastic  being,  generally 
in  the  figure  of  a  little  one-legged  black  boy. 

Samba.  Brazilian  folk  music ;  dance  of  Afri¬ 
can  origin. 

Saudade.  Nostalgia;  homesickness;  longing 
for  persons,  things  or  surroundings  distant  or 
bygone. 

Sebastianist.  A  member  of  a  fanatical  sect 
professing  to  believe  in  the  eventual  return 
of  King  Dom  Sebastiao  of  Portugal,  supposedly 
killed  in  Africa  in  1578. 

Senzala.  Slave-quarters,  and,  by  analogy,  the 
outhouse  as  compared  to  the  mansion. 

Serao.  In  folklore  literature,  an  evening 
gathering  of  the  family  circle ;  also,  sarau. 
Commonly,  “fazer  serao”  is  to  work  overtime. 

Sertanejo.  An  inhabitant  of  the  “sertao.” 

Sertao.  The  wide-open  spaces ;  hilly,  back- 
lying  country,  particularly  in  the  interior  of 
northeastern  Brazil. 

Sobrado.  The  upper  story  of  a  building;  by 
extension,  the  better-class  home. 

Terreiro.  The  meeting-place  of  the  macumba 
ceremonial. 

Trova.  A  lyric  composition,  of  a  light  and 
popular  type. 

Tupi.  Aboriginal  race;  the  language  of  this 
race. 

Tupi-guarani.  See  Tupi;  Guarani. 

Uirapiru.  A  lucky  talisman,  in  bird  form. 
Oswaldo  Orico  says  that  to  bring  good  fortune, 
the  bird  should  always  be  stolen,  never  bought, 
found  or  received  as  a  gift. 

Urutau.  Bird  of  prey. 

Uyara;  tjiara.  See  Mae  d’Agua.  The  siren 
of  the  Amazonian  aboriginals. 

Viola.  Stringed  instrument. 

Violao.  A  large  viola,  with  six  strings. 

Xango.  African  saint,  and,  by  extension,  the 
practice  of  African  rites. 

Yasy-yatere.  See  Saci-perere. 

Yemanja.  See  Mae  d’Agua.  African  Goddess 
of  the  Water. 
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religious  fanaticism,  301. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  legends,  96. 
witchcraft,  45. 

Biblioteca  de  las  tradiciones  populares  espa- 
fiolas,  55. 

Bilac,  Olavo  dos  Guimaraes. 

Poesias,  258. 

Bisnaga.  See  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Blessing,  Parental.  See  Bengao. 

Bloco.  See  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Boas,  Franz. 

The  Mind  of  primitive  man,  8. 

See  also  109. 

Boggs,  Ralph  Steele. 

Bibliography  of  Latin  American  folklore,  9. 
Boi-tata,  119,  137,  143,  158A. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Bom  Jesus  da  Lapa,  Festa  de.  See  Lapa,  Festa 
de  Bom  Jesus  da. 

Bomfim,  Festa  de,  96A,  338. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  10. 

Borba,  Telemaco  M. 

Caingang  deluge  legend,  90. 

Bororo,  19,  33. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Braga,  Rubem. 

A  Festa  das  Canoas  em  Marataizes,  259. 
Braga,  Theophilo. 

Cancioneiro  popular,  56. 

Cantos  populares,  57. 

Floresta  de  varios  romances,  58. 

Historia  da  poesia  popular  portugueza,  59. 

O  Povo  portuguez,  60. 

Romanceiro  geral,  61. 

See  also  80 ;  also  Intro.,  p.  8. 

Brand,  John. 

Brand’s  popular  antiquities,  10. 

Brandao,  Alfredo. 

Cronicas  alagoanas,  90A. 

Brandenburger,  Clemens. 

Lendas  do  nossos  Indios,  91. 

Brazil,  Etienne  Ignace. 

O  Fetichismo  dos  Negros  do  Brazil,  314. 

Os  Males,  315. 

Brazil,  History  of,  194,  215. 

Breath,  Superstitions  connected  with  the.  See 
Intro.,  p.  8. 

Brinton,  Daniel  Garrison. 

The  Myths  of  the  New  World,  92. 

Religions  of  primitive  peoples,  11. 

See  also  52. 
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Brito  Mendes,  Julia  de,  compiler. 

Cargoes  populares  do  Brazil,  260. 

Bruhl,  Lucien  Levy.  See  Levy-Bruhl,  Lucien. 
Budge,  Sir  Ernest  Alfred  Thompson  Wallis. 

Amulets  and  superstitions,  12. 
Bumba-meu-boi  (ceremonial  dance),  70,  84,  145, 
160,  199,  264,  335. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Burne,  Charlotte  Sophia. 

The  Handbook  of  folklore,  13. 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  Francis. 

Explorations  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Brazil, 
173. 

See  also  52 ;  also  Intro.,  p.  7,  11. 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  Francis,  compiler. 

Wit  and  wisdom  from  West  Africa,  14. 

Caapora,  71,  82,  112B,  143,  144,  156A,  213. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Caboclo.  See  Glossary. 

Caboclo  d’agua,  123,  132A. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Caetano  de  Almeida  Nogueira,  Baptista.  See 
Nogueira,  Baptista  Caetano  de  Almeida. 
Cafune,  172. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Caingang  Indians,  90,  158,  185. 

Caipira,  Songs  and  sayings  of  the,  68,  247,  292. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Caipora,  84,  91,  144A,  156A. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Callage,  Roque. 

Vocabulario  gaucho,  93. 

Camara  Cascudo,  Luiz  da. 

Uma  Interpretagao  da  couvade,  94. 
Lycanthropia  sertaneja,  95. 

Seis  mitos  gauchos,  96. 

Vaqueiros  e  cantadores,  261. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  12. 

Camello,  C.  Nery. 

Alma  do  Nordeste.  See  Intro.,  p.  15. 
Campanha  de  Canudos.  See  Intro.,  p.  14. 

See  also  Conselheiro,  Antonio. 

Cancioneiro  de  trovas  do  Brasil  central,  262. 
Cancioneiros,  56-59,  253A,  262. 

Candomble,  102,  316,  317,  332,  333,  338,  339,  343. 
See  also  Glossary. 

Cangaceiros.  See  Bandits  in  northeastern  Bra¬ 
zil  ;  see  also  Glossary. 

Canudos,  187,  303,  304. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  14;  also  Conselheiro,  An¬ 
tonio. 

Capoeiras  (dance),  206. 

Carbunculo,  96. 

Cardoes,  335. 

Cardoso,  Nuno  Catharino. 

Cancioneiro  popular  portugues  e  brasileiro, 
263. 

Cards,  Divination  by,  25. 

Carimbamba,  147. 

Carioca.  See  Glossary. 


Carnauba.  See  Glossary. 

Carnaval.  See  Glossary. 

See  also  Carnival. 

Carneiro,  Antonio  Jaoquim  de  Souza.  See  Souza 
Carneiro,  Antonio  Joaquim  de. 

Carneiro,  Edison. 

Linhas  geraes  da  casa  de  candomble,  316. 
Religioes  negras,  317. 

Carnival,  19,  30 (Magic),  107,  186,  190,  199,  317. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Carvalho,  Carlos  Alberto  de. 

Tradigoes  e  milagres  do  Bomfim,  96A. 
Carvalho,  Jose. 

O  matuto  cearense  e  o  caboclo  do  Para,  97. 
Carvalho,  Rodrigues  de. 

Cancioneiro  do  Norte,  264. 

See  also  145. 

Carvalho  Ramos,  Hugo  de. 

Tropas  e  boiadas,  228. 

Casa-grande,  109. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Casa  do  Mborore,  96. 

Cascudo,  Luiz  da  Camara.  See  Camara  Cas¬ 
cudo,  Luiz  da. 

Castilho,  Pero  de,  supposed  author. 

Vocabulario  na  lingua  brasilica,  164. 

Castro  Lopes,  Antonio  de. 

Origens  de  anexins,  proloquios,  locugoes 
populares,  siglas,  etc.,  98. 

Cateretes  (dance),  254. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Catimbo,  338,  339. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Cattle  brands,  81. 

Caul,  10,  144. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  8. 

Cavalhadas  (dance),  175,  206. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Ceara,  97,  122,  170,  236. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  13. 

Cearense,  Catullo  da  Paixao. 

Alma  do  sertao,  265. 

Meu  sertao,  266. 

Sertao  em  flor,  267. 

O  Sol  e  a  lua,  268. 

Cesar,  Osorio. 

Misticismo  e  loucura,  301. 

Chagas  Baptista,  Francisco  das. 

Cantadores  e  poetas  populares,  269. 

Charms,  18,  26,  48. 

See  also  various  charms,  as  Figa. 

Chase,  Gilbert. 

Bibliography  of  Latin  American  folk  music, 
270. 

Chatelain,  Heli. 

Folk-tales  of  Angola,  318. 

Chaves,  Luis. 

Paralelos  folcloricos,  61  A. 

Cheganga  (dance),  113,  199,  199 A,  206. 

See  also  Glossary. 
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Chermont  de  Miranda,  Vicente. 

Glossario  paraense,  99. 

Chiba  (dance),  151. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Childhood  folklore.  See  Folklore,  Childhood. 
China,  Jose  B.  d’Oliveira.  See  Oliveira  China, 
Jose  de. 

Choro,  256,  294. 

Christmas,  199,  206. 

Church  festivals,  108A,  138,  175,  176,  180,  189, 
199,  273. 

Cicero,  Padre,  49,  171,  187,  218,  287,  301,  305, 
309,  310. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  15. 

Ciganos.  See  Gypsies. 

Cimino,  Maria,  120. 

Claire,  Lilian  A.,  32. 

Claudio,  Affonso. 

As  tribus  negras  importadas,  319. 

Cocos,  276. 

See  also  Desafios ;  also  Glossary. 

Coelho,  J.  Adolfo,  46. 

Coelho  de  Senna,  Nelson. 

Africanos  no  Brasil,  320. 

Alguns  estudos  brasileiros,  100. 

Contos  sertanejos,  229. 

Coffee  grounds,  Divination  by,  25. 

Compadre.  See  Glossary. 

Companhia  de  Jesus.  See  Jesuits. 

Congadas,  175. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Congonhas,  Festa  de,  114,  124. 

See  also  Intro.,  11. 

Congonhas  do  Campo,  173. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  11. 

Congos,  145,  199. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Conselheiro,  Antonio,  49,  187,  300,  301,  302,  303, 
304,  309. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  14. 

Contos  da  Carochinha,  154. 

Contos  populares.  See  Folk  tales. 

Contos  sertanejos.  See  Coelho  de  Senna,  Nelson. 
Cordoes,  335. 

Coriolano  de  Medeiros,  Joao  Rodrigues. 
Manaira,  229A. 

Supersedes  parahybanas,  101. 

Corpus  Christi,  Festival  of,  199. 

Correa,  Armando  Magalhaes.  See  Magalhaes, 
Armando. 

Correa,  Viriato. 

Contos  do  sertao,  230. 

Correa  de  Azevedo,  Luiz  Heitor. 

Dois  pequenos  estudos  de  folclore  musical, 
271. 

Escala,  272. 

Corupira.  See  Curupira. 

Cosme  and  Damian,  44,  51,  119,  317,  338. 

Costa,  Francisco  Augusto  Pereira  da.  See  Pe¬ 
reira  da  Costa,  Francisco  Augusto. 


Costa,  Luiz  Edmundo  da. 

O  Rio  de  Janeiro  do  meu  tempo,  174. 

O  Rio  de  Janeiro  no  tempo  dos  vice-reis,  175. 
Rio  in  the  time  of  the  Viceroys,  176. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  12. 

Costa  e  Silva,  Juvenal  Galleno  da.  See  Galleno 
da  Costa  e  Silva,  Juvenal. 

Costallat,  Benjamin. 

Mysterios  do  Rio,  102. 

Couto  de  Magalhaes,  Jose  Vieira. 

Contes  indiens  du  Bresil,  103. 

O  Selvagem,  104. 

See  also  52,  116. 

Couvade,  16,  30,  36,  37,  94,  112A. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  8;  also  Glossary. 
Crendices.  See  Superstitions. 

Crosses,  5. 

Cruls,  Gastao. 

A  Amazonia  que  eu  vi,  177. 

Coivara,  231. 

Historia  puxa  historia,  232. 

Cuca,  137. 

Cucumbi  (dance),  134,  206,  333. 

Cunha,  Euclydes  da. 

Canudos,  302. 

Contrastes  e  confrontos,  105. 

Os  sertoes,  303. 

See  also  304,  309;  also  Intro.,  p.  14. 

Cunha,  Mario  Wagner  Vieira  da. 

Descrigao  da  Festa  de  Bom  Jesus  de  Pira- 
pora,  106. 

Cunninghame  Graham,  R.  B.  See  Graham, 
Robert  Bontine  Cunninghame. 

Curandeiros  (faith  healers),  114,  119,  191,  338, 
339. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Curupi,  71. 

Curupira,  77,  91,  92,  112B,  117A,  118,  130,  143, 
144,  156A,  213. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Customs,  Popular,  in  Brazil,  66/67,  112,  112A, 
129,  134,  135,  149,  150,  166A,  175-176,  178, 
180,  184,  186,  188,  189,  207,  211,  214. 

Damian.  See  Cosme  and  Damian. 

Dances,  113,  135,  151,  338. 

See  also  Batuque ;  Bumba-meu-boi ;  Capoei¬ 
ras  ;  Cateretes ;  Catimbo ;  Cavalhadas ; 
Cheganga ;  Chiba ;  Choro ;  Cocos  ;  Con¬ 
gadas  ;  Congos ;  Cucumbi ;  Fado ;  Fan¬ 
dango;  Frevo;  Lundu ;  Maracatu ;  Pas- 
toris ;  Reisado ;  and  Samba. 

Dawson,  Warren  Royal. 

The  Bridle  of  Pegasus,  15. 

Debret,  Jean  Baptiste. 

Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  au  Bresil, 
178. 

Dedo  mindinho,  80,  108B,  151. 

Democraticos.  See  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Demonology,  40,  45. 
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Desafios,  114A,  141B,  145,  243,  261,  263,  264, 
265,  267,  269,  286,  287,  293,  303. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  6,  13 ;  also  Glossary. 
Despacho,  119,  333,  338. 

Dialects.  See  Linguistic  curiosities. 

Dias  Fernandes,  Carlos. 

Os  cangaceiros,  233. 

Dice,  Divination  by,  25. 

Divination,  12,  19,  25. 

See  also  various  forms  of  divination,  as  Coffee 
Grounds,  Divination  by. 

Divino,  Festa  do,  65,  134,  175. 

Dona  Janaina.  See  Yemanja  ;  also  Mae  d’Agua. 
Dorman,  Rushton  M. 

The  Origin  of  primitive  superstitions,  16. 
Dornas  Filho,  Joao. 

Algumas  questoes  de  folclore,  106A. 

Dreams,  2,  151. 

Duckworth,  Thomas. 

Carnival  Carioca,  107. 

Duque-Estrada,  Osorio. 

Trovas  populares.  See  Intro.,  p.  15. 

Durkheim,  Emile. 

The  Elementary  forms  of  the  religious  life,  17. 

Easter,  19,  44. 

Ebo,  119,  217,  338. 

Edmundo,  Luiz.  See  Costa,  Luiz  Edmundo  da. 
Eells,  Elsie  (Spicer). 

Fairy  tales  from  Brazil,  234. 

Ellison  de  Harding,  Jack.  See  Harding,  Jack 
Ellison  de. 

El  worthy,  Frederick  Thomas. 

The  Evil  eye,  18. 

Emboabas  (bird),  215. 

Empelicado,  144. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Entrudo,  134. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Eschwege,  Wilhelm  Ludwig  von. 

Pluto  Brasiliensis,  179. 

See  also  52. 

Espirito  Santo,  Folia  do,  273. 

Ethnology  and  ethnography,  73/75,  109,  338. 
Evil  eye,  10,  12,  18,  116,  191,  253,  332. 

Ewbank,  Thomas. 

Life  in  Brazil,  180. 

Exogamy,  23,  30 (Secret). 

Exu,  317,  338. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Fado  (dance),  62. 

Fairy  tales,  28,  29,  120,  234. 

Faith  healers.  See  Curandeiros. 

Fanaticism,  Religious,  30 (Making),  49,  187, 
301,  306,  307,  308,  309,  311,  317,  322. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  11,  14. 

Fandango  (dance),  145. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Faria,  Alberto. 

Aerides,  108. 


Feiticeiro.  See  Glossary. 

Feitigo,  26,  119,  144. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Fenianos.  See  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Ferrez,  Marc,  174. 

Festas,  134,  219. 

See  also  Festivals ;  also  individual  festivals : 
Bomfim,  Festa  de ;  Congonhas  do  Campo ; 
Divino,  Festa  do ;  Espirito  Santo,  Folia  do ; 
Iguape,  Festa  de ;  Lapa,  Festa  de  Bom  Jesus 
da;  Navegantes,  Nossa  Senhora  dos 
(festa)  ;  Nazareth,  Festa  da;  Para;  Penha, 
Festa  da ;  Pirapora,  Festa  de. 

Festivals,  44,  51,  60,  108A,  132A,  134,  175/176, 
186,  221,  273,  282. 

See  also  Aquatic  festivals. 

Fetishism,  1,  26,  30(Making),  40',  119,  314,  317, 
338  343 

Figa,  48,  51,  63,  124A,  145,  180. 

Filha  de  santo,  338/339. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Finados,  134. 

Finley,  John  H.,  44. 

Fletcher,  J.  C.,  joint  author.  See  Kidder,  Daniel 
Parish,  and  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Flint,  F.  S.,  181. 

Flumen  Junius,  134. 

Folk  medicine,  63,  151. 

Folk  music,  29,  162,  255,  256,  271,  275,  293,  294. 
Folk  songs,  29,  128,  151,  162,  264,  280,  282. 

See  also  Songs,  Popular. 

Folk  tales,  114. 

Folklore,  2,  13,  29,  30 (Custom),  69. 

Folklore,  African,  161,  327,  328,  336,  342. 
Folklore,  Brazilian,  80,  81,  83,  85,  86,  106A, 
114A,  116,  126,  128,  134,  145,  147,  151A, 
152,  154,  155A,  155B. 

Folklore,  Childhood,  128 A,  154. 

Folklore,  Indian,  82,  103. 

Folklore,  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  compared, 
35,  61A. 

Folkways,  47,  134,  232,  287. 

Footprints,  Superstitions  connected  with,  42. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  8. 

Fortes,  Agostinho,  54. 

Frazer,  Sir  James  George. 

Aftermath,  19. 

The  Golden  Bough,  19. 

Leaves  from  the  Golden  Bough,  19. 

See  also  24,  27,  35,  39;  also  Intro.,  p.  8,  10. 
Freitas,  Affonso  A.  de. 

Folgangas  populares,  108A. 

Folia  do  Espirito  Santo,  273. 

Tradigoes  e  reminiscencias,  108B. 

See  also  116. 

Freitas,  Joao  Alfredo  de. 

Lendas  e  superstigoes,  108C. 

Freitas  Junior,  Affonso  de. 

A  Legenda  sorocabana,  108D. 

Frevo  (dance).  See  Glossary. 
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Freyre,  Gilberto. 

Casa-grande  &  senzala,  109. 

The  Negro  in  Brazilian  culture  and  society, 
321. 

Nordeste,  110. 

Regiao  e  tradigao,  180A. 

Sobrados  e  Mucambos,  111. 

Social  life  in  Brazil,  112. 

See  also  66/67,  302;  also  Intro.,  p.  9,  10,  12, 
Fiilop-Miller,  Rene. 

The  Power  and  secret  of  the  Jesuits,  181. 
Furtado  Bandeira,  Guilly. 

Esmaltes  e  camafeus,  235. 

Galdino,  Feliciano. 

Lendas  matagrossenses,  235A. 

Galeno,  Juvenal.  See  Galleno  da  Costa  e  Silva, 
Juvenal. 

Galleno  da  Costa  e  Silva,  Juvenal. 

Lendas  e  cangoes  populares,  274. 

Scenas  populares,  236. 

Gallet,  Luciano  de. 

Estudos  de  folklore,  275. 

Gallop,  Marjory,  62. 

Gallop,  Rodney. 

Portugal,  62. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  7,  8. 

Gama  Rosa,  Francisco  Luiz  da. 

Costumes  do  Povo  nos  nascimentos,  112A. 
Garcia,  Rodolfo,  329. 

Garimpeiros,  105,  125,  132. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Garrett,  Joao  Baptista  da  Silva  Leitao  de  Al- 
meida-Garrett.  See  Almeida-Garrett,  Joao 
Baptista  da  Silva  Leitao,  visconde  de. 
Gaucho.  See  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Gennep,  Arnold  van. 

La  Formation  des  legendes,  20. 

Religions,  moeurs  et  legendes,  21. 

Ghosts,  41. 

Gibson,  Hugh. 

Rio,  182. 

See  also  176. 

Givry,  Emile  Angelo  Grillot  de.  See  Grillot  de 
Givry,  Emile  Angelo. 

Glossaries.  See  Vocabularies  (including  Glos¬ 
saries). 

Goes,  Carlos. 

Historias  da  terra  mineira,  112B. 

Historias  varias,  237. 

Mil  quadras  populares  brasileiras,  276. 

Goiaz,  Joao. 

Folk-lore,  277. 

Goldenweiser,  Alexander  A. 

Early  civilization,  22. 

Totemism,  23. 

Gomes,  Antonio  Osmar. 

Signifkagao  historica  da  cheganga,  113. 
Gomes,  Carlos. 

II  Guarany,  222. 


Gomes,  Lindolfo. 

Contos  populares,  114. 

Folk-lore  e  tradigoes,  114A. 

Gomme,  Sir  George  Laurence. 

Folklore  as  an  historical  science,  24. 

See  also  24,  52. 

Gongalves  Fernandes. 

O  Folclore  magico  do  Nordeste,  115. 

Xangos  do  Nordeste,  322. 

Gonzaga,  Sao  Luiz.  See  Sao  Luiz  Gonzaga. 
Gould,  Sabine  Baring.  See  Baring-Gould,  Sa¬ 
bine. 

Gouveia,  Daniel. 

Folk-lore  brasileiro,  116. 

Goyaz,  228,  262. 

Graga  Aranha,  Jose  Pereira  da. 

A  viagem  maravilhosa,  238. 

Graham,  Robert  Bontine  Cunninghame. 

A  Brazilian  mystic,  304. 

A  Vanished  Arcadia,  183. 

See  also  227,  285,  303,  304,  309;  also  Intro., 
p.  7,  12,  14. 

Grillot  de  Givry,  Emile  Angelo. 

Witchcraft,  magic  &  alchemy,  25. 

Guaraci,  82,  144. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Guarani.  See  Glossary. 

Guido,  Angelo. 

O  Reino  das  mulheres  sem  lei,  117. 

Gypsies,  198,  203,  284. 

Haddon,  Alfred  Cort. 

Magic  and  fetishism,  26. 

See  also  109. 

Haggard,  Phoebe. 

The  master’s  children,  323. 

Red  Macaw,  324. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  15. 

Hague,  Eleanor. 

Brazilian  songs,  278. 

Hair,  Superstitions  connected  with  the,  19,  42. 
Hallucination,  40. 

Harding,  Jack  Ellison  de. 

I  like  Brazil,  184. 

Hartland,  Edwin  Sidney. 

The  Legend  of  Perseus,  27. 

Ritual  and  belief,  27. 

The  Science  of  fairy  tales,  28. 

See  also  109. 

Hartt,  Charles  Frederick. 

Amazonian  tortoise  myths,  117A. 

O  Mytho  de  Curupira,  118. 

Hazlitt,  W.  Carew,  10. 

Henry,  Jules. 

Jungle  people,  185. 

Heraldry,  150. 

Herskovits,  Melville  Jean. 

Life  in  a  Haitian  valley,  325. 

Hiccups,  Cure  for,  89. 

Horns  of  cattle,  116. 

Horseshoes,  10,  18,  51. 
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Houston-Peret,  Elsie. 

Chants  populaires  du  Bresil,  279. 

Hugging  salutation.  See  Abrago. 

Iara,  117,  117A,  130,  137,  152. 

Ibeji,  317,  338. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Iguape,  Festa  de.  See  Intro.,  p.  11. 

Indians,  Brazilian,  11,  73/75,  82,  92,  104,  209, 
211,  272. 

See  also  Aborigines ;  also  Folklore,  Indian ; 
etc. 

Inhambu.  See  Glossary;  also  Intro.,  p.  13. 
Inquisition,  31. 

Intrudo.  See  Carnival ;  Entrudo. 

Ipe.  See  Glossary;  also  Intro.,  p.  13. 

I  raj  a,  Hernani  de. 

Feitigos  e  crendices,  119. 

Jacaranda.  See  Glossary;  also  Intro.,  p.  13. 
Jagungos,  304. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Jangada,  81,  110,  153. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Jardim,  Luis. 

The  Armadillo  and  the  monkey,  120. 

Jeca  or  Jeca-tatu.  See  Glossary. 

Jesuits,  181,  183,  193. 

Jettatura,  12. 

See  also  Evil  eye. 

Joao  do  Norte,  pseud.  See  Barroso,  Gustavo. 
Joao  do  Rio,  pseud.  See  Barreto,  Paulo. 
Joazeiro  (town).  See  Cicero,  Padre. 

Joazeiro  (tree).  See  Glossary;  also  Intro.,  p.  13. 
Jogo  do  bicho,  190. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Johnston,  Sir  Harry  Hamilton. 

The  Negro  in  the  New  World,  326. 

Julio,  Sylvio. 

Fundamentos  da  poesia  brasileira,  185A. 
Jurupari,  137,  143,  144. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Kelsey,  Vera. 

Brazil  in  capitals,  186. 

Seven  keys  to  Brazil,  187. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  7,  15. 

Kidder,  Daniel  Parish. 

Sketches  of  residence  and  travels  in  Brazil, 
188. 

Kidder,  Daniel  Parish,  and  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,  189. 

Ki-mbundu  language,  318. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

Brazilian  sketches,  190. 

Knots,  Superstitions  connected  with,  10,  19. 
Krappe,  Alexander  Haggerty. 

The  Science  of  folk-lore,  29. 

Krug,  Edmundo. 

Curiosidades  da  superstigao  brasileira,  191. 
Deus  e  os  santos  na  superstigao  brasileira,  192. 


Lamego  Filho,  Alberto. 

A  planicie  do  solar  e  da  senzala,  280. 
Lampeao,  140,  287. 

Langa  perfume.  See  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Lang,  Andrew. 

Custom  and  myth,  30. 

Magic  and  religion,  30. 

The  Making  of  religion,  30. 

Myth,  ritual  and  religion,  30. 

The  Secret  of  the  totem,  30. 

Social  origins,  30. 

See  also  20,  24,  52. 

Lapa,  Festa  de  Bom  Jesus  da,  121,  173,  204. 
See  also  Intro.,  p.  11. 

Latif,  Miran  M.  de  Barros.  See  Barros  Latif, 
Miran  M.  de. 

Lau  e  Nestor  Silva,  Percy,  212. 

Lea,  Henry  Charles. 

History  of  the  Inquisition,  31. 

Superstition  and  force,  31. 

Legends,  20,  21,  29,  90,  104,  132A,  142,  235A, 
257. 

Leitao,  Joao  Baptista  da  Silva.  See  Almeida- 
Garrett,  Joao  Baptista  da  Silva  Leitao,  vis- 
conde  de. 

Leite,  Serafim. 

Historia  de  Companhia  de  Jesus,  193. 

Leite  de  Vasconcellos  Pereira  de  Mello,  Jose. 

A  Figa,  63. 

Tradigoes  populares  de  Portugal,  64. 

See  also  62,  116;  also  Intro.,  p.  8. 

Leme,  Fernao  Dias  Paes.  See  Paes  Leme, 
Fernao  Dias. 

Lendas.  See  Legends. 

Lery,  Jean  de. 

Le  voyage  au  Bresil  de  Jean  de  Lery,  194. 
See  also  215. 

Levy-Bruhl,  Lucien. 

L’Ame  primitive,  34. 

Les  Fonctions  mentales,  32. 

How  natives  think,  32. 

Le  Mentalite  primitive,  33. 

Primitive  mentality,  33. 

The  “Soul”  of  the  primitive,  34. 

Lima,  Francisco  Peres  de.  See  Peres  de  Lima, 
Francisco. 

Lima,  Herman. 

Garimpos,  121. 

Tigipio,  122. 

Lima,  Noraldino. 

No  Valle  das  maravilhas,  123. 

Lima  Junior,  Augusto  de. 

Historias  e  lendas,  124. 

Lingoa  geral,  125,  181. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Linguistic  curiosities,  68,  93,  141,  153,  203,  329. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  6. 

Lins  do  Regio,  Jose. 

Pedra  Bonita,  239. 

Lins  e  Silva,  Augusto. 

Pedras  verdes,  124A. 
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Lobato,  Jose  Bento  Monteiro.  See  Monteiro  Lo- 
bato,  Jose  Bento. 

Lobishomem,  46,  64,  144,  144A. 

See  also  Werewolf;  also  Glossary. 

Locke,  J.  Courtenay,  25. 

Looking  glasses.  See  Mirrors. 

Lopes,  Antonio  de  Castro.  See  Castro  Lopes, 
Antonio  de. 

Lopes  Netto,  J.  Simoes.  See  Simoes  Netto,  J. 
Lottery,  25. 

Loucura,  301,  307. 

Loup-garou,  46. 

See  also  Werewolf. 

Lourengo,  Manoel  Bergstrom. 

Joaseiro  do  Padre  Cicero,  305. 

Lowie,  Robert  Harry. 

Primitive  religion,  35. 

Primitive  society,  36. 

Luck.  See  Nascer  empelicado. 

Lundu  (dance),  199A,  211. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Lupo  mannaro,  46. 

See  also  Werewolf. 

Lycanthropy,  46,  95,  151. 

See  also  Werewolf. 

Machado,  Brasilio,  editor. 

Trovas  populares,  281. 

Machado  d’Oliveira,  J.  J. 

Vocabulario  elementar,  125. 

Machado  Filho,  Aires  da  Mata.  See  Mata  Ma¬ 
chado  Filho,  Aires  da. 

Machado  y  Alvarez,  Antonio.  See  Biblioteca  da 
las  tradiciones  populares  espanolas. 

See  also  50. 

Maciel,  Antonio  Vicente  Mendes.  See  Consel- 
heiro,  Antonio. 

Macumba,  184,  238,  313,  317,  332,  338,  339. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  15 ;  also  Glossary. 

Mae  d’Agua,  76,  112B,  117,  144,  224.  ' 

See  also  Yemanja;  also  Glossary. 

Mae  do  Ouro,  87,  96. 

Magalhaes,  Basilio  de. 

O  elemento  religioso  afro-brasileiro,  327. 
Folclore  religioso  afro-brasileiro,  328. 

O  Folk-lore  no  Brasil,  126. 

O  Mytho  do  “Sacy”,  127. 

0  povo  brasileiro  atraves  do  folclore,  128. 
See  also  289. 

Magalhaes,  Jose  Vieira  Couto  de.  See  Couto 
de  Magalhaes,  Jose  Vieira. 

Magalhaes  Correa,  Armando. 

O  Sertao  carioca,  195. 

Magalhaes  Pinto,  Alexina  de. 

Os  nossos  brinquedos,  128A. 

Magic,  19,  25,  26,  29,  35,  40,  42,  83,  338. 

See  also  Sympathetic  magic. 

Malazarte,  Pedro,  114. 

Males,  315,  338. 

See  also  Glossary. 


Malinowski,  Bronislaw. 

Sex  and  repression  in  savage  society,  37. 
Mandinga,  144. 

Mangabeira.  See  Glossary;  also  Intro.,  p.  13. 
Mania,  Religious.  See  Fanaticism,  Religious. 
Mano  fica.  See  Figa. 

Maracatu,  145,  335. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Marajo,  Island  of,  99. 

Marataizes,  259. 

Marcha.  See  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Marett,  Robert  Randulph. 

Psychology  and  folklore,  38. 

The  Threshold  of  religion,  39. 

Marilia  de  Dirceu,  237. 

Marimba.  See  Glossary. 

Mariz,  Celso. 

Atravez  do  Sertao,  196. 

Marques,  Xavier. 

Praieros,  Janna  e  Joel,  240. 

Marriage-making  saints.  See  Saints,  Marriage¬ 
making. 

Martins,  Luiz. 

Costumes  populares  paulistas,  129. 

Martins,  Romario. 

Paiquere,  130. 

Martins  de  Oliveira,  Deocleciano. 

Os  Bailies  pastoris,  130A. 

No  pais  das  carnaubas,  131. 

Mascarenhas,  Annibal.  See  Padilha,  Viriato, 
pseud. 

Mascots.  See  Amulets  ;  Charms. 

Mata  Machado  Filho,  Aires  da. 

Os  Caboclinhos,  282. 

O  Negro  e  o  Garimpo  em  Minas  Gerais,  132. 
Matto  Grosso,  235A. 

Mattos,  Dalmo  Belfort  de.  See  Belfort  de  Mat- 
tos,  Dalmo. 

Mattos,  Jose  Verissimo  de.  See  Verissimo  de 
Mattos,  Jose. 

Matuto,  97. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Mau  olhado,  12,  119. 

See  also  Evil  eye ;  also  Glossary. 

Maxixe.  See  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Medeiros,  Coriolano  de.  See  Coriolano  de  Ma- 
dieros,  Joao  Rodrigues. 

Medicine.  See  Folk  medicine. 

Mello,  Felix  Soares  de. 

O  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco,  197. 

Mello,  Guilherme  Theodoro  Pereira  de. 

A  Musica  no  Brasil,  283. 

Mello  Franco,  Affonso  Arinos  de. 

Lendas  e  tradigoes  brasileiras,  132A. 

Mello  Moraes,  Alexandre  Jose  de. 

Cancioneiro  dos  ciganos,  284. 

Os  Ciganos  no  Brazil,  198. 

Festas  populares  do  Brazil,  133. 

Festas  e  tradigoes  populares,  134,  199. 
Historia  e  costumes,  135. 
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Mello  Moraes,  Alexandre  Jose  de,  continued 
Mythos  e  poemas,  285. 

Serenatas  e  saraus,  199A. 

See  also  116. 

Mello  Moraes  Filho.  See  Mello  Moraes. 
Mendes,  Julia  de  Brito.  See  Brito  Mendes,  Julia 
de. 

Mendes  de  Almeida,  Fernando.  See  Almeida, 
Fernando  Mendes  de. 

Mendonga,  Renato. 

A  influencia  africana  no  portugues  do  Brasil, 
329. 

Metempsychosis,  3. 

Mi-careme.  See  Intro.,  p.  10. 

Midsummer  fires,  19,  44. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  10. 

Milleit,  Sergio,  211. 

Minas  Geraes,  112B,  124,  132,  147,  168,  173, 
179,  207,  229,  237,  252. 

Miranda,  Veiga.  See  Veiga  Miranda,  Joao 
Pedro  da. 

Miranda,  Vicente  Chermont  de.  See  Chermont 
de  Miranda,  Vicente. 

Mirrors,  Superstitions  relating  to,  10,  18,  19, 
51,  144. 

Misticismo.  See  Mysticism. 

Modinhas,  62,  199A,  256,  260,  276,  294. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  13;  also  Glossary. 
Momsen,  Dorothea  H.,  176. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  262. 

Monteiro  Lobato,  Jose  Bento. 

Ideas  de  Jeca  Tatu,  136. 

Negrinha,  241. 

O  Saci,  137. 

Urupes,  242. 

Montoya,  Ruiz  de,  157A. 

Moraes,  Alexandre  Jose  de  Mello.  See  Mello 
Moraes,  Alexandre  Jose  de. 

Moraes,  Raymundo. 

O  meu  diccionario  de  cousas  da  Amazonia, 

200. 

Na  planicie  amazonica,  201. 

Paiz  das  pedras  verdes,  138. 

Moraes  e  Barros,  Paulo  de,  171. 

Motta,  Leonardo. 

Cantadores,  286. 

Folk-lore,  139. 

Sertao  alegre,  287. 

No  Tempo  de  Lampeao,  140. 

Violeiros  do  Norte,  288. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  12. 

Motungo.  See  Glossary. 

Mucambo.  See  Glossary. 

Mula-sem-cabega,  116,  119,  144A. 

Music,  168,  270,  283. 

See  also  Folk  music ;  Songs ;  etc. 

Muyraktyta,  76,  117,  119,  144. 

Mysticism,  49. 

Mythology,  5,  15,  19,  28,  30 (Custom),  40,  50. 
Myths,  76,  77,  87,  96,  117,  117A,  118,  132A,  144, 
285. 


Myths,  African,  161,  318. 

Myths,  Brazilian,  76,  77,  87,  96,  117,  117A,  118, 
132A,  144,  285. 

Myths,  Indian,  30,  50,  82,  91,  92,  103,  130,  132A, 
142,  143,  158. 

Nail  parings,  Superstitions  connected  with,  18, 
19,  42. 

Name  origins,  100. 

Nascentes,  Antenor. 

O  lingua  jar  carioca,  141. 

Nascer  empelicado,  144. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  8 ;  also  Caul. 

Natal.  See  Christmas. 

Nau  Catharineta  (ballad),  132A,  145,  260. 
Navarro,  Raul,  223. 

Navegantes,  Nossa  Senhora  dos  (festa). 

See  Intro.,  p.  11. 

Nazareth,  Festa  de,  138,  164. 

Negrinho  do  pastoreio,  96. 

Negro  in  Brazil,  14,  312-344. 

New  Year’s  festivities,  132A. 

Nogueira,  Baptista  Caetano  de  Almeida. 

Cantos  do  Padre  Ancheita,  289. 

Norte,  Joao  do,  pseud.  See  Barroso,  Gustavo. 
Nortistas.  See  Glossary. 

Os  Nossos  brinquedos.  See  Magalhaes  Pinto, 
Alexina  de. 

Novenas.  See  Glossary. 

Numbers,  Superstitions  relating  to,  12. 

Ogun,  14,  317,  338,  343. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Oliveira,  Alberto,  266. 

Oliveira,  D.  Martins  de.  See  Martins  de  Oli¬ 
veira,  Deocleciano. 

Oliveira,  J.  J.  Machado  d’.  See  Machado  d’Oli- 
veira,  J.  J. 

Oliveira,  Jose  Coutinho  de. 

Lendas  amazonicas,  141A. 

See  also  116. 

Oliveira,  Leoncio  C.  de. 

Vida  Roceira,  141 B. 

Oliveira,  Sebastiao  Almeida.  See  Almeida  Oli¬ 
veira,  Sebastiao. 

Oliveira,  Xavier  de. 

Beatos  e  cangaceiros,  306. 

Espiritismo  e  loucura,  307. 

O  Exercito  e  o  Sertao,  202. 

Oliveira  China,  Jose  d’. 

Os  Ciganos  do  Brasil,  203. 

Oliveira  Martins,  Joaquim  Pedro. 

Systema  dos  mythos  religiosos,  40. 

Olokun,  343. 

Olorun,  14,  317,  338,  343. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Orellana,  Francisco  de,  117. 

Orico,  Osvaldo. 

Contos  e  lendas  do  Brasil,  142. 

Mitos  amerindios,  143. 

Vocabulario  de  crendices  amazonicas,  144. 
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Orixa,  333,  338/339,  343. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Oxcart,  Brazilian,  81. 

Oxossi,  317,  338,  343. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Oxun,  317,  338. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Pacheco  e  Silva,  A.  C.,  301. 

Padilha,  Viriato,  pseud. 

O  Livro  dos  phantasmas,  144A. 

Padre  Cicero.  See  Cicero,  Padre. 

Pae  de  santo,  223,  338/339. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Paes  Leme,  Fernao  Dias,  258. 

Page,  144. 

See  also  Curandeiros. 

Paixao,  Catullo  Cearense  da.  See  Cearense,  Ca- 
tullo  da  Paixao. 

Palmares,  215. 

Para,  99,  164. 

Parahyba,  89,  101,  196. 

Paranagua,  Nogueira. 

Do  Rio  de  Janeiro  ao  Piauhy,  204. 

Pastoris  (dance),  70. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Pattee,  Richard,  339. 

Pedra  Bonita,  145,  189,  239,  299,  301,  309,  311. 
Pedro  Malazarte,  64,  114. 

Peixoto,  Afranio. 

Fruta  do  mato,  243. 

Missangas,  290. 

See  also  91. 

Peixoto,  Afranio,  compiler. 

Trovas  populares  brasileiras,  291. 

Pelayo  Serrano,  pseud.  See  Coelho  de  Senna, 
Nelson. 

Penalva,  Gastao. 

Botoes  dourados,  244. 

Figuras  de  proa,  245. 

Patescas  e  marambaias,  246. 

Penha,  Festa  da,  134. 

Pereira  da  Costa,  Francisco  Augusto. 

Folk-lore  pernambucano,  145. 

Vocabulario  pernambucano,  145 A. 

See  also  116;  also  Intro.,  p.  12. 

Pereira  de  Mello,  Guilherme  Theodoro.  See 
Mello,  Guilherme  Theodoro  Pereira  de. 
Pereira  de  Mello,  Jose  Leite  de  VasconcelloS. 
See  Leite  de  Vasconcellos  Pereira  de  Mello, 
Jose. 

Peres  de  Lima,  Francisco. 

Folklore  acreano,  146. 

Pernambuco,  145,  180A,  212,  251. 

Photographs,  Superstitions  relating  to,  18. 
Piauhy.  See  Intro.,  p.  13. 

Pierrots  da  Caverna.  See  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Pierson,  Donald. 

Os  “Africanos”  da  Baia,  330. 

The  Negro  in  Bahia,  331. 

Negroes  in  Brazil,  332. 


Pinheiro,  Raimundo. 

Quadros  e  costumes  do  Norte,  205. 

Pinto,  Edgardo  Roquette-.  See  Roquette-Pinto, 
Edgardo. 

Pirapora,  Festa  de,  106,  312. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  10. 

Pires,  Cornelio. 

Conversas  ao  pe  do  fogo,  247. 

Musa  caipira.  See  his  Scenas  e  paizagens. 
Sambas  e  cateretes,  292. 

Scenas  e  paizagens  da  minha  terra,  248. 

Pires,  Homero,  343. 

Pires  de  Almeida,  Benedicto.  See  Almeida, 
Benedicto  Pires  de. 

Poems,  258,  268. 

Poesia  popular  do  Brasil,  145,  155A,  185A,  266, 
267,  268, 296. 

Porfias,  276. 

See  also  Glossary ;  also  Desafios. 

Portugal,  62. 

Portuguese  antecedents,  54—64. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  8. 

Prado  Ribeiro,  Pedro. 

Sangue  sertanejo,  249. 

Presepe,  44. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Primitive  peoples,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  53. 
Propheta  da  Gavea,  301. 

Proverbs,  29,  148. 

See  also  Sayings. 

Psychology,  Folk,  38,  53. 

Putnam,  Samuel,  239,  303. 

Quatrains,  Popular,  62,  145,  156,  247,  261,  266, 
276,  281,  291. 

Quebranto,  144. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Queda  no  santo,  338/339. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Queiroz,  Amadeu  de. 

Os  casos  do  carimbamba,  147. 

Proverbios  e  ditos  populares,  148. 

Querino,  Manuel  Raymundo. 

A  Bahia  de  outr’ora,  206. 

Costumes  africanos  no  Brasil,  333. 

A  raga  africana  e  os  seus  costumes  na  Bahia, 
334. 

Rabello,  Maroquinha  Jacobina. 

Cantares  brasileiros,  293. 

Race  problem,  8,  109. 

Ramos,  Arthur. 

As  culturas  negras  no  novo  mundo,  335. 

O  Folk-lore  negro  do  Brasil,  336. 

Magia  e  folclore,  337. 

O  negro  brasileiro,  338. 

The  Negro  in  Brazil,  339. 

O  negro  e  o  folclore  cristao  do  Brasil,  340. 

A  possessao  fetichista  na  Bahia,  308. 

See  also  309,  314,  333,  344 ;  also  Intro.,  p.  7, 15. 
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Ramos,  Graciliano. 

Quadros  e  costumes  do  Nordeste,  149. 
Ranchos,  335,  339. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Read,  Carveth. 

The  Origin  of  man  and  his  superstitions,  41. 
Rebelo,  Marques. 

Quadros  e  costumes  do  Centro  e  do  Sul,  207. 
Rego,  Jose  Lins  do.  See  Lins  do  Rego,  Jose. 
Rego  Barros,  Jacy. 

Senzala  e  macumba,  341. 

Reis,  Dia  de,  134. 

Reisado  (dance),  70,  114A,  134,  199A. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Religions,  6,  7,  11,  17,  21,  27,  30(Magic,  Mak¬ 
ing),  40,  52,  167,  340,  343. 

See  also  Fanaticism,  Religious. 

Ribeiro,  Clovis. 

Brazoes  e  bandeiras  do  Brasil,  150. 

Ribeiro,  Joao.  See  Ribeiro  Fernandes,  Joao. 
Ribeiro,  Joaquim. 

Folk-lore,  151. 

Introducgao  ao  estudo  do  folk-lore  brasileiro, 
151A. 

A  Tradigao  e  as  lendas,  “folk-lore,"  152. 
See  also  342. 

Ribeiro  Fernandes,  Joao. 

Curiosidades  verbaes,  153. 

O  elemento  negro,  342. 

O  Folk-lore,  154. 

See  also  116. 

Rings,  12. 

Rio,  Joao  do.  See  Barreto,  Paulo. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  102,  107,  166A,  174,  175,  176, 
182,  190,  195. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  158A,  297. 

Roga.  See  Glossary. 

Rodrigues,  J.  Barbosa.  See  Barbosa  Rodrigues, 
Joao. 

Rodrigues,  Nina. 

Os  Africanos  no  Brasil,  343. 

O  animismo  fetichista  dos  negros  bahianos, 
343. 

As  collectividades  anormaes,  309. 

Rodrigues,  Wasth,  175. 

Rodrigues  de  Carvalho,  Jose.  See  Carvalho, 
Rodrigues  de,  Jose. 

Rodrigues  Valle,  Flausino. 

Elementos  de  folk-lore  musical  brasileiro,  294. 
Rohan,  Henrique  de  Beaurepaire.  See  Beaure- 
paire-Rohan,  Henrique  de,  visconde  de. 
Roheim,  Geza. 

Animism,  magic  and  the  divine  king,  42. 
Romanceiros,  145. 

Romao  Baptista,  Cicero,  padre.  See  Cicero, 
Padre. 

Romarias,  62,  121. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  8,  11 ;  also  Glossary. 
Romeiros.  See  Romarias. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  1 1 ;  also  Glossary. 


Romero,  Sylvio. 

Cantos  populares  do  Brasil,  155,  295. 
Estudos  sobre  a  poesia  popular,  155 A. 

See  also  116,  134,  284. 

Rondon,  Candido  Mariano  da  Silva,  209. 
Roquette-Pinto,  Edgardo. 

Ensaios  de  anthropologia  brasiliana,  208. 
Rondonia,  209. 

Seixos  rolados,  210. 

Rugendas,  Johann  Moritz. 

Viagem  pitoresca  atraves  do  Brasil,  211. 

Saci  or  Saci-perere,  82,  114,  127,  130,  136,  137, 
141B,  143,  144A,  228. 

See  also  Glossary. 

St.  Benedict,  134. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  11. 

St.  George,  19 (Aftermath),  27,  44. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  10. 

St.  John’s  Eve,  44,  132A,  134,  205,  206. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  10. 

St.  Peter,  44. 

Saints,  Marriage-making,  116,  132A,  145. 

See  also  Sao  Gongalo  do  Amarante. 

Saints’  days,  44,  188. 

Salles  Filho,  268. 

Samba,  106,  114A,  162,  166A,  312. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Santa-Anna  Nery,  Frederico  Jose  de. 

Folk-lore  bresilien,  155B. 

Santa  Dica,  301. 

Santo  Antonio,  25,  44,  106A,  116,  132A,  145, 
192. 

Santos,  Marciano  dos. 

A  Dansa  de  Sao  Gongalo,  156. 

Sao  Bento,  192. 

Sao  Gongalo  do  Amarante,  96A,  106A,  132A, 
192. 

Sao  Joao,  192. 

See  also  St.  John’s  Eve. 

Sao  Luiz  Gonzaga,  51. 

Sao  Paulo  (city  and  state),  68,  108A,  108B, 
129,  248. 

Sao  Pedro.  See  St.  Peter. 

Saturnalia,  19,  30 (Magic),  51. 

Saudades,  62. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Sawing  the  old  woman,  19 (Leaves),  131,  175/ 
176. 

Sayings,  54,  93,  98,  139,  148. 

See  also  Proverbs. 

Schaub,  Edward  Leroy,  53. 

Schuller,  Rudolph. 

Native  poetry  of  northern  Brazil,  296. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  20. 

Seabrook,  William  Buehler. 

Witchcraft,  its  power,  43. 

Sebastianism,  24,  28,  134,  299. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Semana  santa  (Holy  Week),  134. 
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Senna,  Nelson  Coelho  de.  See  Coelho  de  Senna, 
Nelson. 

Senzala,  109. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Serao,  220. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Serragao  da  velha.  See  Sawing  the  old  woman. 
Serrano,  Pelayo,  pseud.  See  Coelho  de  Senna, 
Nelson. 

Sertanejo.  See  Glossary. 

Sertao,  170,  304. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  12 ;  also  Glossary. 

Sette,  Mario. 

Maxambombas  e  maracatus,  212. 

Rosas  e  espinhos,  250. 

Senhora  de  engenho,  251/252. 

Shadows,  Superstitions  relating  to,  2,  18,  42. 
See  also  Intro.,  p.  8. 

Silva,  Antonio  Carlos  Simoens  da.  See  Simoens 
da  Silva,  Antonio  Carlos. 

Silva,  Joao  Baptista  da  Leitao.  See  Almeida- 
Garrett,  Joao  Baptista  da  Silva  Leitao,  vis- 
conde  de. 

Silva,  Juvenal  Galleno  da  Costa  e.  See  Galleno 
da  Costa  e  Silva,  Juvenal. 

Silva  Ayrosa,  Plinio  M.  da. 

Caipora,  156A. 

Termos  tupis  no  portugues  do  Brasil,  157. 
Vocabulario  na  lingua  brasilica,  157A. 

Silva  Guimaraes,  Bernardo  Joaquim  da. 
Historia  e  tradigoes  da  provincia  de  Minas 
Geraes,  157B. 

Simoens  da  Silva,  Antonio  Carlos. 

O  Padre  Cicero,  310. 

A  Tribu  Caingang,  158. 

Simoes  Lopes  Netto,  J. 

Cancioneiro  gausca,  297. 

Contos  gauchescos,  158A. 

Smith,  Herbert  Huntington. 

Brazil,  213. 

Do  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  Cuyaba,  214. 

Sneezing  salutation,  50,  51. 

See  also  Intro.,  p.  8. 

Soares  de  Mello,  Felix.  See  Mello,  Felix  Soares 
de. 

Sobrado.  See  Glossary. 

Society  of  Jesus.  See  Jesuits. 

Sociology,  109,  110,  111. 

Songs,  Popular,  29,  56,  62,  64,  114,  155,  170, 
257,  260,  261,  262,  269,  274,  276,  277,  278, 
279,  283,  288,  290. 

See  also  Cancioneiros ;  Folk  music;  Folk 
songs. 

Sorocaba,  108D. 

Southey,  Robert. 

History  of  Brazil,  215. 

See  also  52. 

Souza,  Bernardino  Jose  de. 

Diccionario  de  terra  e  da  gente  do  Brasil,  159. 
Onomastica  geral  da  geographia  brasileira, 
159. 


Souza,  Conego  Francisco  Bernardino  de. 
Lembrangas  e  curiosidades  do  Valle  do  Ama¬ 
zonas,  216. 

Souza,  Josue  Claudio  de. 

Uma  festa  de  “Boi  de  Mamao,”  160. 

Souza  Carneiro,  Antonio  Joaquim  de. 

Os  Mitos  africanos  no  Brasil,  161. 

Souza  Leite,  Antonio  Attico  de. 

Fanatismo  religioso,  311. 

Spanish  influences  on  Brazilian  folklore,  35. 
Spicer,  Dorothy  Gladys. 

The  Book  of  festivals,  44. 

Spiritism,  45 (History),  339. 

Spiritualism,  30(Making),  50,  317. 

Steinen,  Karl  von  den. 

Entre  os  aborigenes  do  Brasil  central,  217. 
See  also  32,  214. 

Stern,  Philippe,  279. 

Stones,  Superstitions  regarding,  12,  115. 
Summers,  Montague. 

The  Geography  of  witchcraft,  45. 

The  History  of  witchcraft  and  demonology, 
45. 

A  Popular  history  of  witchcraft,  45. 

The  Werewolf,  46. 

Sumner,  William  Graham. 

Folkways,  47. 

Superstitions,  4,  12,  16,  18,  19,  30,  31,  41,  43,  48, 
51,  66/67,  83,  89,  101,  106A,  108C,  116,  119, 
144,  144A,  145,  180,  191,  195,  290,  332,  336, 
337. 

Swain,  Joseph  Ward,  17. 

Swastika,  12. 

Sympathetic  magic,  19,  83. 

Taboo,  19,  52. 

Talismans,  12,  18,  26. 

Taunay,  Affonso  E.,  66/67,  75. 

Tavaresda  Silva,  Manuel,  66/67. 

Teixeira  Barros,  J. 

Folklore  brasileiro,  162. 

Tenentes  do  diabo.  See  Intro.,  p.  9. 

Terreiro,  338/339. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Teschauer,  Carlos. 

Avifauna  e  flora,  163. 

Theophilo,  Rodolpho. 

A  Sedigao  de  Joazeiro,  218. 

Thompson,  Charles  John  Samuel. 

The  Hand  of  destiny,  48. 

Thouless,  Robert  Henry. 

An  Introduction  to  the  psychology  of  religion, 
49. 

Thousand  and  one  nights,  20. 

Tiradentes,  112B,  215,  252. 

Tortoise  myths,  117A. 

Totemism,  23,  30 (Secret),  317. 

Traditions,  Brazilian,  132A,  133. 

Trovas.  See  Glossary. 

See  also  Quatrians,  Popular  ;  Songs,  Popular. 
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Trovas  populares.  See  Machado,  Brasilio,  edi¬ 
tor. 

Tupi-guarani  language,  157,  157A,  289. 

Tupi  (or  Tupy)  Indians.  See  Indians,  Brazilian. 
Tylor,  Sir  Edward  Burnett. 

Primitive  culture,  50. 

See  also  24,  35,  39,  52. 

Uirapuru,  137,  143. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Urutau,  137,  143. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Uyara,  84,  143,  144. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Valladares,  Cicero,  161. 

Valle  Cabral,  Alfredo. 

Achegas  ao  estudo  do  folk-lore  brasileiro.  See 
Intro.,  p.  15. 

Tradigoes  populares  de  Minas  e  S.  Paulo. 
See  Intro.,  p.  15. 

Vampre,  Joao. 

Festas  tradicionais,  219. 

Vasconcellos  Pereira  de  Mello,  Jose  Leite  de. 
See  Leite  de  Vasconcellos  Pereira  de  Mello, 
Jose. 

Veiga  Miranda,  Joao  Pedro  da. 

Mau  Olhado,  253. 

Verissimo  de  Mattos,  Jose. 

Scenas  da  vida  amazonica,  220. 

Vianna,  Arthur. 
i  Festas  populares,  164. 

Villa-Lobos,  Heitor. 

Tres  poemas  indigenas,  298. 


Violao.  See  Glossary. 

Violeiros,  257,  261,  269,  286,  288. 

Vocabularies  (including  Glossaries),  93,  99, 
114,  125,  130,  142,  145A,  157A,  159,  165, 
177,  200,  236,  287,  320,  329. 

Waterman,  Philip  F. 

The  Story  of  superstition,  51. 

Werewolf,  3,  10,  19 (Aftermath),  46,  50,  71,  95, 
144A,  332,  336. 

Westermarck,  Edward  Alexander. 

The  Origin  and  development  of  the  moral 
ideas,  52. 

Winter,  Nevin  Otto. 

Brazil  and  her  people  to-day,  221. 

Witchcraft,  10,  19,  25,  43,  45,  45  (Geography, 
History),  50. 

Wundt,  Wilhelm  Max. 

Elements  of  folk  psychology,  53. 

See  also  39. 

Xango,  322,  338/339. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Xavier  de  Oliveira.  See  Oliveira,  Xavier  de. 

Yasy-yatere,  71. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Yemanja,  84,  117,  224,  317,  338. 

See  also  Glossary. 

Yoruba  language,  14. 

Yurupari,  91,  117,  117A. 

Zoaris,  96. 
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